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Sher blessed germ of faith,” writes M. de Falloux in 1852, 
“was discovered by a handful of men, some forty years 
ago, beneath the ruins of the revolution. ‘he priests had been 
driven forth, and the lips of laymen began to speak the 
language of the Church. This mission was first shared by 
three men—Chateaubriand, de Bonald, and de Maistre.” 

The Count de Falloux himself has nobly followed in their 
steps, and in the work before us has vindicated the fame, by 
simply relating the history, of that great and much calumniated 
pontiff, S. Pius V. 

In this picture, drawn by a statesman of the nineteenth 
century, we see in a strong and clear light the truth of those 
words in our catechism which teach us that ‘the word Pope 
signifies father.” We need not, indeed, go so far to seek an 
example of this truth ; for the heart of every Catholic amongst 
us swells within him at the name of Pius IX. No one who 
has looked upon his living face, or even upon its commonest 
representations, but recognizes in its mingled sweetness, sanc- 
tity, and strength the representative of Him “from whom all 
paternity in heaven and earth is named,” and feels a sense ot 
joy, and rest, and security in the right to call him Father. 

But alongside of this our living Father, and of the first 
Father of our Saxon race, the great S. Gregory, the founder of 
our English Church, as Pius IX. is its restorer, we may well 
place one who loved our land no less than they, the last cano- 
nized Pope, 8. Pius V.; for nowhere in the page of history 
is this fatherly character more visibly traced, than on the calm 
steadfast brow which bears the brunt of Protestant and infidel 
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hostility, as that of the stern inquisitor, the furious bigot, the 
fomentor at once of persecution and rebellion, who roused the 
gentle spirit of Elizabeth Tudor to the reluctant retaliation of 
the gibbet and the axe. 

The childhood of Pius Y., like that of so many other chosen 
instruments of Divine Providence, was cradled in adversity. 
The family of Ghislieri, one of the most ancient of Bologna, 
had been cast out of its native city, almost in a state of beggary, 
by the civil wars which desolated Lombardy in the fifteenth 
century. 

The parents of the Saint, both of them devout and fervent 
Christians, lived in poverty and obscurity in the little town of 
Bosco, near Alessandria. His childhood was marked by the 
early development of a fervent spirit of piety towards God, 
and a most tender devotion to His Blessed Mother. He showed 
such aptitude and diligence in his studies, that, by the time 
he had reached the age of twelve years, his parents began to 
seek for some employment for him, by which he might repair 
their fallen fortunes. But another call had already sounded in 
his ear, and his daily prayer was for strength and opportunity 
to follow it. At the very moment when he was most urgently 
pressed to enter some worldly calling, two religious of the 
Order of 8. Dominic happened to pass through Bosco, The 
child timidly accosted them, and in the premature wisdom of 
his questions and replies, the experienced religious discerned 
the tokens of a vocation hitherto disclosed to no mortal ear. 
They at once proposed to him to accompany them to their 
convent, and to study under their direction, promising, should 
he prove himself worthy, to receive him in due time into the 
Order. The boy wondering in himself at this unlooked for 
fulfilment of his secret heart’s desire, ran to ask the blessing 
of his father and mother, and then, taking hold of the border 
of one of the Dominican’s cloaks, followed them with a light 
step and a lighter heart from the home, which, as his after life 
proved, he loved so well, to the convent of Voghere at seven 
leagues distance from Bosco. 

He soon gained the affection of all his teachers, and carried 
with him the approbation and hearty recommendation of the 
Prior when he left the convent of Voghere to begin his 
noviciate in that of Vigevane. There he fulfilled to the utmost 
the expectation of his superiors, by devoting himself with in- 
creasing fervour to every religious exercise, and growing daily 
in the practice of prayer, and mortification. He made his reli- 
gious profession in the year1519. It was at that time the practice 
of the Order for the religious on making their vows to exchange 
their family name for that of their birthplace. When the 
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Provincial asked the young novice what he was to be called, 
Ghislieri replied : “‘ Michele del Bosco.” ‘ No one knows that 
place,” replied the Provincial, “‘ you must be called henceforth 
B. Michele Alessandrino as you came from the neighbourhood 
of Alessandria.” 

So faithful was the young religious in the fulfilment of his 
sacred engagements, that the fathers who had been his teachers 
began to look upon him as their model. He now gave all the 
powers of his intellect to the study of philosophy, never failing 
to unite study with prayer, which he was accustomed to say, 
is the first and readiest means of acquiring science, inasmuch 
as the more closely the mind is united to God, the niore 
capable does it become of every kind of illumination. He had 
hardly finished his course of philosophy when he was judged 
capable of teaching what he had so diligently learned. At the 
end of another year he was made Professor of Theology. “ He 
treated divinely,” says one of his biographers, “ of that divine 
science, and entwined the thorns of Calvary amidst those of 
scholasticism.” 

Students crowded from all parts to receive the lessons of a 
teacher who had hardly completed his twentieth year. At 
the end of his twenty-fourth, he was sent to Genoa to receive 
the priesthood. The Father Provincial was obliged to use his 
authority to overcome the terror with which his humility shrank 
from that sacred office. After along retreat B. Michele received 
the priestly character, and with it that interior disposition 
which rendered him throughout his after life its type and 
model. 

By the command of his superior he made a short visit to 
Bosco, to console his pious parents, whom he had not seen 
since he had left them twelve years before to enter religion. 
But he found nothing but desolation and ruin in the home of 
his childhood, which had been laid waste by the troops of 
Francis I. on their way to Pavia. The church in which he had 
prayed at his mother’s side, and where he had longed to cele- 
brate the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, was a heap of ruins, and 
he had to seek his parents at Sesadia, a place far distant from 
his native village. ' 

On his return to the convent, B. Michele was sent to the 
provincial chapter at Parma in 1543, where he refuted in 
thirty propositions the rising Lutheran heresy. Fearing lest 
the atthosphere of controversy should dry up the springs of 
the interior life, he steadily refused to avail himself of any of 
the dispensations usually granted to professors, assisted punc- 
tually at every community exercise, practised the most rigorous 
mortifications and sought the most humiliating offices, such as 
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sweeping the corridors and serving in the kitchen; he more- 
over made it a rule to read daily some passage in the life of 
S. Dominic, or of some other Saint of the Order, that so he 
might form and perfect himself in the spirit of his holy 
institute. 

His perfection in all the virtues of the religious life led to 
his election to be Prior successively of the convents of Vige- 
vane, Soncino, and Alba, but he was not suffered to devote 
himself to the exclusive care of his own soul, or that of his 
subjects. Many a long and toilsome journey was imposed 
upon him by the calls which continually obliged him to labour 
for the world without, by preaching and hearing confessions, 
sometimes at a great distance from the convent. In these 
long and solitary journeys, which he invariably made on foot 
with his bag on his shoulders, he nourished that spirit of 
silence which is the mother of holy thoughts and the nurse of 
spiritual strength. Who shall say how much the calm inflexi- 
bility, which was one day to enable Michele Ghislieri to fight 
single-handed against the enemies of God, was fostered, under 
divine grace, by his long communing with Him under the free 
sky and over the wide breezy plains of Lombardy, in a silence, 
broken only by the low murmured recitation of the rosary 
with some humble and devout wayfarer, who might chance to 
cross his path. 

Nor were occasions wanted in those evil times for the exer- 
cise even of the natural courage which underlay the super- 
natural heroism of the victor of Lepanto. A band of three 
hundred stragglers from the French army threatened to lay 
their sacrilegious hands upon a convent of Dominicanesses at 
Alba when F. Michele met them on the threshold, and by the 
majesty of his presence and the might of the Word of God 
on his lips, drove them back in shame and confusion from their 
impious enterprise. 

But other evils than those of military licence then threatened 
the fair plains of Lombardy. Under cover of the active com- 
mercial relations of that country with every part of Europe, 
the heresies of Geneva and Germany were preparing to cross 
the Alps, to make their way through the Milanese to the 
hitherto unperverted regions of the South. Prompt measures 
of defence became necessary, and the Cardinals of the Holy 
Office at Rome, relying upon the character of F. Alessandrino 
for calmness, firmness, and even-handed equity, sent him to 
Como in the quality of Inquisitor, an office in which perhaps 
more than in any other in the Church a combination of all 
those gifts was needed. Next after, or perhaps before, the 
hatred borne by Protestants and liberals to the name of Pope, 
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ranks the odium which cleaves to that of Inquisitor; and yet, 
shall we say it? that charge was accepted, nay welcomed, by 
him who had shrunk in his humility from every other; wel- 
comed as a call to stand between the dead and the living, if 
perchance, by his own toil and jeopardy, the plague might be 
stayed from spreading amongst the people of God. 


Pius V. (says M. de Falloux) was not only a great Pope—he was an 
Inquisitor. Now amongst those who give him the tribute of their admira- 
tion for the noble exercise of his pontifical power, there are not a few who 
will accuse him of intolerance and fanaticism in his use of the functions of 
the Holy Office. This is a point in his history, as in that of the Church, for 
which it is impossible to render a reason in the terms, and taking the point 
of view, of our present century. Those who cannot look beyond it had better 
close the book at this page ; but to those readers who will be pleased to 
travel with us three centuries back, we would address a few observations. 

Toleration was a thing unknown in the ages of faith, and the idea which 
that new word represents, could only have found a place among the virtues 
ina century of doubt. When the notions of truth and falsehood have become 
confused, and the most opposite opinions find almost equal upholders in a 
nation, then assuredly toleration becomes a part of Christian prudence. It 
then becomes right and praiseworthy to use no other means of proselytism 
than that afforded by the excellence of the doctrine which we would 
uphold. 

But it was not thus in former days. In our time, [such] intolerance [as 
then existed] would be senseless and fruitless ; in the times of which we 
write, it had a legitimate end—an end, moreover, which it commonly attained. 

Formerly there was every probability in the punishment of a hardened 
heretic that his heresy would perish with him, and that his fellow citizens 
would be left in the possession of peace and truth. The history of many 
nations is a proof of this assertion. Such punishments in our day would be 
acts of inexcusable severity, because they would be of no benefit to society. 
Who in our days could hope to extinguish an error by the death of its pro- 
fessor? Who does not see that in our days this would be the vengeance of 
the strongest and not the precaution of the wisest ? Who does not see also 
that the degree of culpability is no longer the same? In our days, the man 
who errs is, in a simply human point of view, he who is unable in the midst 
of many apparent truths, to grasp that which alone is true. In former days, 
every deviation from the truth was marked, even socially, as an error and 
acrime. The first step over the line of unity involved a manifest rebellion. 
Formerly the whole fabric of society was religious, and founded on religion. 
It believed that by snatching a man from heresy, it delivered him from 
eternal punishment ; and all the zeal of charity was employed to fill up the 
abyss into which nations and races were in danger of falling headlong. If 
blood was shed, it was with the most vigilant solicitude for the soul of the 
criminal, which the Church endeavoured to the end to enlighten and reclaim. 
In our days, society is [in most parts of Europe] placed upon quite another 
basis ; it reserves to itself now only the direction and protection of physical 
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and material life ; its toleration would be better named indifference. But 
in its own domain it acts precisely upon the same principle as society of old ; 
the present justifies the past. For instance, the governments of our day still 
recognize the duty of preserving their subjects from physical evils, such as 
infectious diseases ; and the admission of the principle that the community 
is not at liberty voluntarily to incur certain dangers, is held to be a suffi- 
cient justification of the use of the severest measures of precaution. The 
application of these measures is different, but the principle is the same. If 
hereafter this system should be abandoned and future legislators should 
inscribe on their code, “All pestilences are to be admitted to circulate 
freely among the people,” every one would then be free to live or die at his 
own peril ; but who would have a right to find fault with those who in past 
times had carried out those measures of severity which the community itself 
had enacted for the general good ? 


To return to F. Alessandrino. He set off at once upon the 
visitation of the district committed to him, travelling as usual 
on foot, crossing alone and at night the lonely paths over 
plains and mountains which led from one village to another. 
He never trusted to an agent any work which he could do 
himself, and fearlessly entered the houses of the heretics at 
his own personal risk, rather than encourage the base trade 
of the informer. One of the most mischievous works of the 
sectaries had been sent to a merchant of the party at Como 
for distribution. Ghislieri seized the books. The see of 
Como was vacant, and the merchant, who had friends in the 
Chapter, appealed to the Vicar-Capitular for redress ; his appeal 
was successful, and the Inquisitor, to prove that he was in- 
vested with no mere empty show of authority, at once excom- 
municated all the parties concerned. He was assailed by the 
mob with stones, and threatened by one of the proud nobles 
of the neighbourhood, who swore that he would cast him into 
a well. ‘That will be,” answered the friar calmly, “as God 
wills.” 

The governor of Milan summoned him to answer for his 
conduct, and threatened him with imprisonment. The servant 
of God would have desired no better requital for his labours, 
but he had to maintain the dignity of the office entrusted to 
him; and before the governor had found means to put his 
menace into execution, F', Alessandrino was far on his solitary 
way to Rome, to give an account of himself to the cardinals 
of the Holy Office. Weary and travel-stained, he at last 
knocked at the door of the convent of S. Sabina, the chief 
house of his order, which had been given to 8. Dominic, 
together with a portion of the Aventine palace, by Hono- 
rius III., when he confirmed his rule in 1216. There the 
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first fathers of the order had assumed the habit, and amongst 
its guests in times past had been numbered 8S, Francis of 
Assisi and §. Catherine of Sienna. The cell occupied by 
F. Alessandrino during his visit to Rome, like that of the 
holy founder which adjoins it, now forms a sanctuary, where 
he receives the devout homage of the faithful. Little did the 
Prior of S. Sabina dream of these coming glories, when the 
wayworn traveller stood before him at nightfall, to ask hospi- 
tality of the brethren of his order! ‘‘ What brings you to 
Rome, brother ?” was his sarcastic reply; ‘‘is it perchance 
to ask their Eminences the Cardinals to elect you Pope?” 
“T have come to Rome,” quietly answered Ghislieri, “ on the 
business of the Church. When that is finished, I shall leave 
it again. Meanwhile, I crave of your reverence a brief 
hospitality and some hay for this mule.” 

Ghislieri entered Rome in 1550. 

Just a century before, on the fall of Constantinople, the arts 
and sciences had fled before the sword of Mahomet to seek 
protection from the Vicar of Christ. A passion for classical 
literature and Grecian art took possession of the fervid Italian 
spirit, which acted unfavourably even upon the ecclesiastical 
order. The renaissance, as it is called—the new birth of 
classical art and learning—fascinated the gaze of Catholics, 
when the discordant challenge of Luther broke upon their ear. 
It roused Leo X. to the assertion of his sublime prerogatives. 
* Arise, O Lord,” are the words of the Bull then published, 
‘judge thine own cause. Arise, Peter, and undertake the 
cause of the holy Roman Church, the mother of all Churches, 
which was entrusted to thee by God, and which by His com- 
mand thou hast consecrated with thine own blood.” As 
he was preparing to act in accordance with this pontifical 
language, he was carried off by a sudden death. 

Adrian VI., his successor, the beloved and revered preceptor 
of the Emperor Charles V., brought to the Chair of S. Peter 
the heart of a true bishop, and the character and training of 
a plain straightforward German. When he was applied to 
for payment of a pension assigned by his predecessor to the 
discoverer of the famous Laocoén, he replied sadly, “ These 
are idols. I know gods whom I love far better, my brothers 
in Jesus Christ, the beggars.” Adrian lived but a year and 
a half after his election to carry on the reforms which he 
meditated, but his spirit lived still in his successors. Paul ITI. 
assembled the great Council of Trent, which was to accom- 
plish the gigantic work of practical reformation, the need of 
which had formed the pretext for the attacks of the innovators . 
on the Church, and to promulgate at the same time those 
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doctrinal decrees which confronted their falsehoods by the 
calm utterances of her infallible truth. 

Paul III. died in 1549, and had just been replaced by 
Julius III., when F. Michele presented himself before the 
Cardinals of the Holy Office. Amongst them was one better 
skilled in physiognomy than the Prior of 8. Sabina. 

Cardinal Caraffa, the founder of the Theatins, had received 
the purple at the same time with the English martyr, Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, and the last Catholic Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Cardinal Pole. Age had neither bent the form 
nor weakened the intellectual powers of the austere and 
venerable old man, whose whole life and strength had been 
devoted to the work of religious restoration. His keen and 
practised eye at once recognized a kindred spirit in the 
obscure Dominican, who was henceforth to be associated with 
him in the enterprise, and hereafter to succeed him on 
8. Peter’s chair. 

F. Michele was sent back with the full confidence and 
approbation of his superiors to his difficult and perilous 
charge. He was advised on one occasion, when he had to 
pass through the heretical country of the Grisons, to travel 
in a secular disguise. “I accepted death,” said he, “with 
my commission. I can never die in a holier cause.” So in 
the Dominican habit, in the full light of day, he fearlessly and 
safely pursued his way. But Caraffa was watching his oppor- 
tunity to fix his new colleague in Rome, and, on the first 
vacancy, I’, Michele was appointed Commissary General of the 
Holy Office, and lodged by the Cardinal in his own palace. 
Day by day did he visit the prisons, seeking by every means 
of argument and persuasion to win the accused from their 
errors to the obedience of Christ. His charitable endeavours 
were not unfrequently rewarded with success, and all the 
revenues of his office, which his austere and mortified life left 
wholly at his disposal for such purposes, were devoted to the 
support and relief of those whose necessities would otherwise 
have exposed them to the danger of a relapse. 

In 1555, at the age of 80, Cardinal Caraffa ascended the 
Papal Chair under the name of Paul IV. The aim of his life 
had been the restoration of the Church’s discipline, and the 
vindication of her doctrine; and beside this holy purpose 
lurked a passionate desire for the deliverance of Italy from 
the Spanish yoke. “ Italy,” he was wont to say, “is an 
instrument of four strings—Rome, Naples, Milan, and Venice, 
which were framed to be in unison;” adding, “if in this 
sacred cause I should be neither helped nor heeded, posterity 
shall know that there was at least one aged Italian who, when 
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at the very gates of the grave, instead of resting and preparing 
his soul for death, conceived a design for the restoration of his 
religion and his country to their ancient glory.” 

T'o aid him in this work, the new Pontiff invested F. Michele 
with additional powers and responsibilities, by conferring upon 
him the united bishoprics of Nepi and Sutri, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Rome. His diocese soon felt the 
effects of the vigilant pastor’s care; every place under his 
jurisdiction was visited—even the remotest hamlets, which had 
never seen a bishop’s face before. But the Dominican could 
not forget the convent cell, which was never more to be his 
home, and on his knees besought the Holy Father to release 
him from his charge. ‘To cut off all hope of deliverance, Paul 
at last made answer : “I will bind you with so strong a chain, 
that even after my death you shall think no more of the 
cloister.” Ghislieri learned but too soon the meaning of 
these words, when he was created Cardinal in 1557. 

The members of the Sacred College, with one consent, 
returned their thanks to the Holy Father for an appointment 
for which the new cardinal could not find it in his heart to 
express a gratitude which he did not feel. He showed his 
unchanging love for his order by retaining the name of 
Alessandrino instead of resuming, as is usual, that of his family, 
and by choosing for his title the Dominican church of 38. 
Sabina, which was then admitted by the Pope to rank among 
the titular churches of Rome. The Holy Father soon showed 
that the cardinalate was, in his person, to prove no empty 
dignity by investing him with the office of Supreme Inquisitor, 
with powers which had been hitherto shared by the four 
Cardinals of the Holy Office. 

Cardinal Alessandrino laid aside none of the habits of his 
former life on the assumption of his high dignities. He still 
wore the Dominican habit, observed the fasts and other 
austerities of the rule, and lived in all the simplicity of the 
cloister. The unworldliness which he preached himself he 
desired to impress upon all belonging to him, as appears from 
re following letter to his niece, who had written to ask some 
avour :— 


My dear Niece,—I have learnt with joy from your letter of the 26th 
February, the happy union which subsists between you and your husband, 
who is a very honest man, and that you live together in the fear and love 
of God like true Christians. Beware of taking credit to yourself that you 
are the niece of a cardinal. The rank which I hold in the Church ought to 
be to you a subject of thanksgiving to God, and a new motive for advancing 
in virtue. Ask for me the grace to lead a life corresponding in sanctity with 
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the position to which I have been raised by the. Vicar of Jesus Christ. “You 
ought not to wish that God should raise me higher in this world. You see 
only the splendour of my new dignity, and know not the cares, the anxieties, 
and the sorrows which it brings upon me, and from which in the cloister 
I was happily free. . . . As touching the affair of your brother-in-law, know, 
my dear niece, that benefices are not given to flesh and blood, but to virtue 
and merit. God has hitherto given me grace to keep myself free from these 
infamous and criminal intrigues ; and think not that in my old age I shall 
consent to lay such a burden on my conscience. 
Rome, 26th March, 1558, 


His household was limited to the smallest number consistent 
with the dignity of his position. He took care to instruct all 
its members himself in their duties, having warned them 
before they entered his service that they were to enter a 
convent and not a palace. There was no limit to his kindness 
to those who discharged their duty faithfully. He never dis- 
turbed them at their meals or during the time of their repose. 
Rather than do so, he would open the door of his antechamber 
himself. The most spacious hall in his palace was turned 
into an infirmary for the sick. Nor was his charity confined 
to those of his household; he received all who came to him, 
with or without a reason, with the same gracious and un- 
wearied courtesy, and sent them away with the conviction 
that God had raised him to so high a dignity only to afford 
him a larger field in which to serve, instruct, and edify his 
brethren. 

The Pope continued to use his counsels for the government 
of the Church, but unfortunately he had other helpers and 
counsellors in his darling scheme for the liberation of Italy. 
His nephews keenly participated his feelings on this subject, 
and unhappily he looked for no other qualifications on their 
part to entrust the principal administration of temporal affairs 
to hands certain to wield it against the ascendency of Spain. 
His eyes were soon opened by the indignant murmurs pro- 
voked by their misgovernment. One day when he uttered 
his habitual exclamation, “ Reformation, reformation !”’ the 
Cardinal whom he addressed replied : “‘ Yes, most Holy Father, 
reformation ; but we must begin with ourselves.” ‘The spirit 
of Paul IV. was one which knew not weakness, nor brooked 
delay: with an inflexible will, but a broken heart, he rested 
not till he had redressed the evils committed under his name. 
He imprisoned the most guilty members of his family, repealed 
the taxes imposed by his nephews, and displaced every official 
who had been appointed by them. 

He summoned an extraordinary Consistory, in which he 
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himself pronounced the decree of banishment against his 
kinsmen. and unfolded without disguise the history of their 
misdeeds, whilst shame and indignation strove for the mastery 
in his broken voice and venerable countenance. 

The aged Pontiff did not long survive this last heroic effort. 
In a parting interview with Cardinal Alessandrino, he com- 
mended to him the defence of the faith which he was so glo- 
riously to maintain, and went to receive his reward from the 
hand of that Good Master who discerns the purity of His 
servants’ intention under the dross which, through their own 
imperfections or the sins of others, conceals it from the eyes 
of men. 

Not so the fierce and fickle populace of Rome. The 
Pontiff’s statue was defaced and dragged in the mire, and 
his nephews perished in prison or on the scaffold. 

Paul IV. died in August, 1559. John Angelo de Medici 
was elected to succeed him in the following December, and 
took the name of Pius IV. His pontificate was signalized 
by the completion of the labours of the great Council of Trent, 
the last general Council of the Church, and illustrated by the 
sanctity of his nephew, 8. Charles Borromeo, one of the prin- 
cipal instruments, under God, of carrying out its decrees for 
the restoration of discipline and the promotion of ecclesiastical 
perfection. 

It was expected by many that the accession of the new Pope 
would be followed by the disgrace of Cardinal Alessandrino ; 
but, though the temporal policy of Pius IV. was entirely 
opposed to that of his predecessor, he was no less devoted 
than he to the work of ecclesiastical restoration ; and he soon 
showed his confidence in the trusted associate of Paul IV., 
by confirming him in his office of Supreme Inquisitor, and 
appointing him to the important see of Mondovi in Piedmont. 

Ghislieri set forth at-once to undertake the charge of his 
new flock, visiting the baths of Lucca on his way, to obtain 
relief from a painful disease under which he had long been 
labouring. On his arrival at Mondovi, his first care was the 
restoration of the offices of the cathedral church to their 
fitting solemnity ; he then proceeded to the visitation of his 
diocese, administering the sacrament of confirmation to whole 
districts, remedying existing abuses, and making provision 
against their recurrence. Bosco, his old home, lay almost 
within his ji.risdiction ; and though his parents were no more, 
he wished to extend to his native place the benefits which 
his more extended power of doing good enabled him now to 
confer. As the best gift he could bestow, he founded a con- 
vent of his order in the place where his childish steps had first 
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followed the habit of 8. Dominic. This house still remains to 
hallow the neighbourhood by the prayers of its inmates and 
the memory of its founder. He next visited the convent of 
Vigevane, where many, who had loved him as a father and 
a brother, now received his blessing with joy and thankfulness 
as from a Bishop and Prince of the Church. 

Cardinal Alessandrino, like all other faithful sons of holy 
Church, had welcomed with deep thankfulness the decrees 
which, by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, had been enacted 
by the Council of Trent for the healing of all the evils of 
Christendom affecting faith, morals, or discipline. It was to 
be the work of his future life to carry them into effect. The 
character of Pius IV. was free from the fervid vehemence of 
Paul, but it lacked its invincible constancy. He restored 
peace to Italy, but at the cost of many a concession to his 
powerful neighbours. On such occasions Ghislieri hesitated 
not to use a tone of firm though respectful remonstrance. The 
Grand Dukes of Tuscany and Parma eagerly sought the car- 
dinalate for two young princes of their respective families, 
Ferdinand de Medici, and Frederic Gonzaga—a boy of thirteen 
and a youth of twenty-one. The Pope feared to refuse them, 
and certain politic or timid members of the Sacred College 
advised him to grant the request. When Cardinal Alessan- 
drino was consulted in his turn, “ Your Holiness,” he replied, 
“will permit me to observe that the Council of Trent, having 
laboured with great diligence in the reformation of morals and 
the re-establishment of discipline, miserably relaxed by the 
evils of these times, all the Bishops will be greatly scandalized 
at. the infringement of one of their most holy decrees. The 
Church wants not children, but grown men capable of main- 
taining the dignity and the sanctity of such a sacred office.” 

The evil was delayed, but only delayed. by his faithful re- 
monstrance ; the Pope yielded at last. When the ambassa- 
dors came, according to custom, to thank the members of the 
Sacred College for the appointment, “ You owe me no thanks,” 
said Cardinal Alessandrino, “for I have done all in my power 
to oppose this promotion.” The Cardinal’s unflinching oppo- 
sition to every measure which he conceived likely to compro- 
mise the independence, or weaken the discipline of the Church, 
was represented to the Pope as stiffness and bigotry. His 
powers as Supreme Inquisitor were therefore restricted, and 
he was deprived of the apartments which he occupied in the 
Quirinal. 

In the undisturbed peace of a quiet conscience Ghislierl 
prepared to return to his diocese, and devote the remainder of 
his days to the care of his flock; when he was attacked in 1564 
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by a violent illness, which gave him a hope that his work was 
accomplished. In perfect resignation to the will of God, he 
prepared with equal indifference for his death or for his reco- 
very, giving all necessary directions for his journey to Mondovi, 
and for his burial among his Dominican brethren, and writing 
the following words to be inscribed on a simple tomb in the 
Church of the Minerva :— 


To the praise of the One good and great God—Michael Ghislieri of Bosco, 
in the district of Alessandria, of the Order of Friars Preachers, and by the 
Divine mercy, Cardinal Priest of the title of S. Sabina, knowing that, being 
dust, he must return to dust, in the certain hope of the resurrection, and 
desiring to be assisted by the prayers of the Blessed Virgin Mary, of the 
Saints in heaven, and the faithful on earth, has chosen, whilst still living, 
this temple of the Mother of God, that after his death his body may be laid 
there in the LX‘ year of his age and the MDLXIV‘ year of our 
salvation. 


But there was more work to do on earth for that great heart 
and saintly soul. He rose from the gates of death, and when 
he would have returned to his diocese, the Pope, who had felt 
the imminent danger of his loss, forbade him to leave Rome. 
A few months afterwards, Pius IV., whose health had long 
been failing, died with the words of the Nune Dimittis on his 
lips, in the arms of S. Charles Borromeo and 8. Philip Neri, 
leaving the tiara which had been adorned by his mild and 
gentle spirit, and by the austere virtues of his predecessor, to 
be next encircled by the aureola of a Saint. 

Never was the choice of a sovereign Pontiff of more critical 
importance than that of the successor of PiusIV. No ordinary 
measure of wisdom and sanctity was needed for the work which 
would fall to him—that of carrying out with firmness and discre- 
tion the disciplinary regulations of the Council of Trent. Happily 
the most influential voice in the Conclave was that of the great 
Archbishop of Milan, 8. Charles Borromeo, who had been raised 
to the purple by his late uncle at the age of twenty-three, and 
who now, at twenty-eight, by the power of his personal sanctity, 
even more than by the influence of his position as the leader 
of the Cardinals of the creation of Pius IV., was held to have 
the first claim to occupy the vacant chair of S. Peter himself, 
or to direct the choice of another worthy to fill it. After long 
prayer and anxious consideration, the illuminated eye of the 
holy man fell upon Cardinal Alessandrino. In vain was he 
warned of the imprudence of placing the supreme power in 
the hands of a devoted friend of Paul IV., who might be dis- 
posed to retaliate the hard measure dealt under the reign 
of his uncle to the house of Caraffa. Such considerations were 
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thrown away upon one whose only aim was the glory of God 
and the good of the Church, and who knew by the experience 
acquired by working together in the same holy cause, that 
such was also the sole aim of Cardinal Alessandrino. 

Having gained the suffrages of his colleagues, Borromeo, 
with two other Cardinals, went to inform Ghislieri of the choice 
of the Conclave. They were prepared for a vehement opposi- 
tion on his _ ; and they actually dragged him by force from 
his cell, and bore him in their arms to the chapel where he 
was to receive the first homage of the Cardinals. As soon as 
he appeared, all the members of the Sacred College knelt 
before him, and revered, as the successor of 8. Peter, the poorest 
and the humblest of their Order. The expression of his own 
free consent was, however, necessary to the validity of the 
election. It was at last given, with many tears and protesta- 
tions of his own unworthiness. 

When the acclamations had subsided, which greeted his ac- 
ceptance of the supreme dignity, he took the name of Pius, 
as a token of affection for Cardinal Borromeo and of respect 
for the memory of his uncle, 

Heralds were despatched at once by the Sacred College, 
according to custom, to make known the elevation of Cardinal 
Alessandrino to all the princes of Christendom ; but it was 
announced, in several instances, in a miraculous manner which 
stamped it in visible characters with the approbation of 
Heaven. Cardinal Gonzaga, who had been seized with a severe 
attack of illness, which prevented his taking part in the elec- 
tion, on the night which preceded it, and afew hours before he 
breathed his last, suddenly awoke, and reproached his attend- 
ants for not having informed him of the elevation of Cardinal 
Alessandrino to the Papal Chair. 

A courier sent by the French Ambassador, as he was passing 
near Bosco, was carried away by his horse towards that village, 
where it suddenly stopped. On being asked by the inhabi- 
tants whither he was going, he replied that he had been sent 
to inform the King of France of the election of Cardinal 
Alessandrino. He had hardly time to notice the joy with 
which his words were received, when his horse dashed off 
again at full gallop towards the high road. When an express 
arrived on the following day from the Pope to his dear fellow 
villagers, he was told that they had been miraculously informed 
of his election on the preceding day. 

But “a more astonishing miracle was wrought,” says M. de 
Falloux, “in the heart of Pius V. No sooner were the cere- 
monies of his exaltation over, than he recovered a perfect 
tranquillity of mind, and slept without interruption through 
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the whole of the following night. The austere religious, whose 
whole delight had been in silence and retreat, who had shunned 
every favour, and shrunk from every dignity, suddenly resigned 
himself to bear the supreme command of the Christian world. 
He had probed his own heart, and found it free from ambition 
or avarice; and as he retraced all the paths which had led to 
his elevation he saw and recognized the hand of Divine Pro- 
vidence which had guided him to his appointed place upon the 
throne of Christendom. The first time that he looked down 
from that height upon the Christian world kneeling submis- 
sively at his feet, he trembled and wept; but soon reassured 
by that ineffable consciousness of his own nothingness, which 
beheld in his whole history the work of God alone, he cast 
upon Him with adoring confidence the responsibility of His 
own decrees, and having vanquished humility by the arms which 
are ordinarily used against pride, he turned his eyes from 
himself to fix them upon the world now entrusted to his 
care.” 

The gifts and graces of the new Pontiff were so well known 
that the only fear entertained upon his accession, was that the 
inflexibility of his sanctity might deal over rigorously with the 
evils of the time. This apprehension was expressed to the 
Holy Father himself, who contented himself with the reply: 
“Let us so act that they may grieve more at my death, than 
they do at my elevation.” 

“T do not deny,” says Dr. Newman, in his Lectures on the 
history of the Turks, ‘that 8. Pius was stern and severe, as 
far as a heart burning within and melted with the fulness of 
Divine love could be so; but such energy was necessary for 
his times, He was emphatically called to be a soldier of Christ 
ina time of insurrection and rebellion, when, in a spiritual 
sense, martial law was proclaimed.” 

It was, indeed, a wild and woeful scene on which the Chief 
Shepherd’s eye looked down from his watch-tower on the 
seven hills. ‘The holy city lay desolate under the curse of her 
children’s sins. Usury, assassination, and immorality of every 
kind disgraced the Papal dominions and desecrated the very 
streets of Rome. The sceptre of what still bore the name of 
the holy Roman Empire was feebly grasped by Maxmilian II., 
whose natural irresolution had been rendered still more vacil- 
lating in matters of faith by his semi-Lutheran training. In 
France, the wily and unprincipled Catharine de Medici was 
playing fast and loose with Catholics and Huguenots, to the 
peril of the conscience of her son and the faith of his subjects. 
The throne of Spain, indeed, was filled by one deserving the 
title of the Oatholic King. Philip II. unquestionably had the 
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welfare of religion deeply at heart, but he had inherited a 
selfish system of secular policy, and was swayed by an ambition 
of personal and national aggrandisement, which too often 
injured its sacred interests. 

Sebastian, the heroic King of Portugal, had not yet com- 
pleted his fourteenth year. England, severed from the unity 
of Christendom, was purchasing worldly power and prosperity 
by the apostacy or martyrdom of her children. At the other 
extremity of Europe, the Mussulman hordes were pressing 
upon the confines of Christendom, and held at bay by the 
good swords of the Knights of S. John, who had found a last 
resting place on the rock of Malta for the banner of Christian 
Chivalry. 

Such was the state of the wide family of which Pius V. had 
now become the father. Let us look forth on it once more, 
and see with what fellow workers Divine Providence had pro- 
vided him. Never was century richer in saints than that 
which gave birth to the great Protestant apostacy. In the 
centre of Christendom, 8. Philip Neri was recalling the faith- 
ful to the life of the primitive Christians, by the same means 
which had sanctified them—frequent communion and continual 
prayer. §S. Charles Borromeo, the model of Christian pastors, 
co-operated in the most intimate and direct manner with the 
Pontiff in whose elevation he had been the principal instru- 
ment. ‘The princely penitent, S. Francis Borgia, was the 
leader of the great company of Jesus, for which he had aban- 
doned the ducal coronet of Gandia. S. Stanislaus Kotska, 
now on the threshold of his early beatitude, was soon to be 
succeeded by S. Aloysius. In Spain, 8. John of God and 
S. John of the Cross still hallowed the soil which had been con- 
secrated by the footsteps of 8. Ignatius Loyola and 8. Francis 
Xavier, and where 8. Teresa had just laid the foundation of 
that marvellous reform in which she had been helped and 
guided by the dying hand of 8. Peter of Alcantara. 

The first public measure of the new Pope manifested what 
was to be the spirit of his reign. The money which on these 
occasions it had been the custom to scatter lavishly, and to the 
peril of life and limb, amid the populace in the public streets, 
was carefully distributed amongst those in greatest need, 
whose weakness, or whose modesty, would have had no chance 
of gaining anything in a general scramble. The thousand 
crowns usually spent on a banquet to the foreign ambassadors 
present at the coronation, was sent as an alms to the poorest 
convents in the city. To some who remonstrated with him on 
this innovation, Pius made the following reply: ‘“ God will 
not punish me for having deprived the envoys of princes of a 
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feast, but He will call me to account for the necessities of His 
own members.” 

The new Pontiff hastened to pay due respect to the 
memory of both his predecessors. ‘The body of Paul IV. was 
interred with more than usual pomp in a chapel of the Minerva. 
The family of Caraffa was freed from the degradation under 
which it had laboured during the past reign; whilst equal 
kindness and favour were shown to the kindred of Pius IV. 

It was soon manifest that the general reform contemplated 
by Pius V. was to begin by the reformation of his own court 
and capital. He began his reign by extraordinary fasts and 
prayers, by commending himself to the suffrages of the various 
religious communities, and by publishing a jubilee to draw 
down upon himself and the Church all the graces so urgently 
needed at that critical time. 

He then assembled all the members of his household, made 
known to them what he expected of each in his degree, and 
laid down rules for their conduct which he warned them he 
should expect to see punctually observed. A spiritual lecture 
was made aloud three times a week in the palace, and books 
of devotion were provided for hours of leisure. A fixed time 
was appointed for evening prayers, at which the Pope never 
failed to be present, and when he retired to rest the gates of 
the palace were closed. In his own rule of life he relaxed 
nothing of the severity of his Order. He wore his woollen 
tunic under his pontifical vestments, and slept upon the same 
hard pallet which he had used in his cell. From that miser- 
able couch he arose nightly to visit the seven altars in 8. Peter’s 
church; and often, at some important crisis, he would pass whole 
nights in prayer, pleading with God rather by tears than words. 

Not only were the ordinary fasts of the Church strictly, 
observed in his household} but such was the frugality of his table 
that its daily cost did not exceed a testone, or 84d. of our 
money. Instead of armorial bearings, the following verse was 
engraved on his seal: ‘ O that my ways were directed to keep 
Thy statutes.” A Crucifix stood always before him on his table, 
at the foot of which were inscribed these words of §S. Paul : 
“God forbid that I should glory save in the Cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

In a Consistory held expressly for that purpose, he addressed 
a fatherly exhortation to the Cardinals and Prelates, in which 
he represented to them that the surest way to appease the wrath 
of God, and to stay the progress of heretics and infidels, was that 
each should set in order his own conscience and his own house. 
“Tt isto you,” cried he, “that Jesus Christ addresses thesewords: 
*You are the light of the world. You are the salt of the earth.’ ” 
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A fruitfal source of evil in the days of Pius V. was the inter- 
course of Christian families with the Jews, who practised upon 
their credulity by the pretended science of astrology, under 
cover of which they introduced every kind of immorality to 
the destruction of their souls, whilst they ruined their fortunes 
by usury. The new Pope banished all Jews from every part 
of the territories of the Church, except Rome and Ancona, 
where their presence was necessary for keeping up the com- 
merce of the Levant ; but here, as a security against their evil 
influence, they were confined to a separate quarter of the city, 
and compelled to wear a distinctive dress, by which, should 
they leave it, they would be immediately recognized. Whilst 
thus vigilant for the safety of his flock, the heart of Pius was 
however full of charity for these misguided men, many of 
whom, in the exercise of his functions as Inquisitor, he had 
been the means of bringing into the Church. A Rabbi, 
named Elias Carcossi, distinguished among his brethren for 
his learning and ability, to put a stop to his urgent solicitations, 
one day answered him lightly: “ You shall make me a Chris- 
tian when you are made Pope.” The jest had wholly escaped 
his memory when he was sent for by the Sovereign Pontiff 
who claimed the fulfilment of his promise. Elias could not 
deny that he had made it, and returned home sad and irreso- 
lute. The Pope spent the night in recommending him to the 
Blessed Virgin, and in the morning the Rabbi and his three 
children came to him to implore the grace of Baptism, which 
Pius joyfully conferred upon them himself in the presence of 
a great multitude of spectators, giving to Elias his own name 
of Michele. This conversion was followed by so many others 
that the Holy Father shortly afterwards founded a house for 
the reception and instruction of catechumens. 

Being fully convinced that the wafft of instruction was the 
principal cause of the disorders which afflicted the Church, he 
instituted the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, whose mem- 
bers bind themselves to explain the catechism to children on 
Sundays and festivals in certain appointed churches. The great 
benefit derived from these instructions, both by teachers and 
scholars, induced him to issue a bull exhorting all Patriarchs, 
Archbishops, and Bishops to establish the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine in all churches subject to their authority. 

The assassinations and robberies daily committed in his 
dominions did not escape the vigilance of the new sovereign. 
By a convention concluded with the viceroys of Naples and 
Tuscany, it was enacted that bandits should be seized and 
executed wherever they should be found, without distinction 
of territory, and by these prompt measures, the Ecclesiastical 
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States were soon freed from this scourge. Mariano D’Ascoli, 
the most formidable of the robber chiefs, had long kept all 
pursuers at bay, when a countryman came one day to ask an 
audience of the Holy Father, and promised, for a stipulated 
reward, to deliver the fugitive into his hands. “How will 

ou do it?” asked the Pope. “ He is accustomed to trust to 
me,” replied the mountaineer; “and I shall have no difficulty 
in drawing him to my house.” ‘ Never,” exclaimed Pius V., 
“will we sanction such treachery. God will afford us some 
opportunity of punishing this robber, without such an abuse 
of friendship and good faith.”” Mariano D’Ascoli, having been 
informed of the Pope’s reply, withdrew from his dominions, 
and never appeared there again. 

Pius V., as Supreme Pontiff, religiously kept the resolution 
he had made when Cardinal, never to make his own exaltation 
a means of advancing his family. He refused to give his 
nieces in marriage to any of the great nobles who eagerly 
sought his alliance ; and when one of his nephews married the 
daughter of his secretary, he sent her a mule laden with a 
pack-saddle and two panniers, telling her to take heed not to 
arrive at Rome with any other equipage. Another of his 
nephews, after having distinguished himself in a campaign 
against the Turks, was taken prisoner and reduced to slavery. 
Pius V. lost no time in ransoming him, furnished him with 
fresh arms and a horse, and gave him the rank of captain in 
his troops. But the young man, having lost his favour by 
some fault, he sent for him, and pointing to a lighted taper 
on his table, commanded him to leave Rome before it should 
have ceased to burn. 

The representations of the Sacred College at last prevailed 
upon the Holy Father to entrust the chief administration of 
temporal affairs to his great nephew Michele Bonnelli, who was 
chosen for the office not on account of his relationship, but 
for his admirable fitness to fulfil it. He was made steward of 
the ecclesiastical domains, and at the same time Pius V. made a 
solemn decree, forbidding all alienation of those domains. The 
Cardinals were bound by an oath, of which they never were 
to seek absolution nor accept a dispensation, to resist with all 
their power all infringements of this decree by any future 
Pope. Bonnelli, who, like his holy uncle, had been trained in 
the order of S. Dominic, faithfully followed his footsteps, and 
as he had taken the name of Brother Michele at his profession, 
so, when he was admitted to the Cardinalate, he received by 
public acclamation the title of Cardinal Alessandrino. 

The Marquis of Maine, the feudal lord of Bosco, came to 
congratulate Pius on his exaltation in the name — native 
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place, and thought to please him by offering him the lordship 
of Bosco. ‘ What would you have me do with it, my lord 
Marquis?” inquired the Pope. ‘ Your Holiness,” replied he, 
“has relations on whom you may bestow it.” “It is true,” 
replied Pius V., “that I have a great number of nieces and 
nephews; but never as long as I live shall they bear titles 
more exalted than those they have received from their fathers, 
Moreover, if I were to accept this favour from you, I should 
be obliged to return it by one still greater, and this is no 
longer in my power, since, by a recent decree, I have tied my 
own hands as well as those of my successors.” 

Another offering from Bosco was more graciously received. 
In the days of his childhood, Michele Ghislieri had helped one 
of his friends to plant a vine. ‘Our labour is thrown away,” 
he said, as they finished their work, “for nobody will ever 
drink of the fruit of this vine.” The memory of the young 
Michele had been faithfully cherished by his fellow villagers, 
who received from time to time proofs of the affection which 
he bore to them at every stage of his career. His special 
message on his exaltation to the Pontificate showed them that 
they were still remembered. On the strength of it, his old 
companion set out to visit him, and appeared at the Pontifical 
Palace in his peasant’s costume, with a little barrel on his 
head. ‘Ah! most Holy Father,” he said, as Pius cordially 
welcomed him; “acknowledge, that in those days, at least, 
you were not infallible, and be pleased to accept this wine from 
your old playfellow.” 

A poor lad, in the service of a Milanese gentleman, once 
met F’. Michele on one of his long journeys toiling along in 
the excessive heat with a bag on his shoulders. The youth 
courteously offered him a seat on his horse. The friar would 
only allow him to carry his bag; but touched by the kindness 
of the poor to the poor, so precious in the sight of God, Ghislieri 
asked his name. No sooner was he seated on the Pontifical 
throne than he sent for the poor serving-man to fill a place in 
his household. Nor was he less punctual in returning good 
for evil. The Count della Trinita, the choleric nobleman who 
had threatened to throw the troublesome Inquisitor into a well, 
arrived at Rome as Envoy from the Duke of Savoy at the 
Court of Rome, “See, my Lord Ambassador,” said the Pope, 
“how God protects the weak;” and then, seeing the poor 
man’s confusion, he cordially embraced him, and, from that day 
forward, showed him particular kindness and favour. 

The change effected in the whole aspect of Roman society 
soon gave evidence of the vigilant eye of the sovereign, but 
its gaze was bounded by no horizon short of the limits of 
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Christendom. The next care of Pius was to procure the recogni- 
tion of the Tridentine disciplinary decrees by all Catholic States. 
A few of them, amongst which Portugal, the Republic of 
Venice, and the Cantons of Switzerland, were honourably 
distinguished, yielded instant obedience; but France and 
Germany temporized and hesitated; and even Philip II. 
imposed certain restrictions upon the publication of the 
decrees in Spain, Flanders, and the Italian States. ‘It is 
one of the most remarkable proofs,” says M. de Falloux, 
“of the wisdom of that divinely guided assembly, that its 
decrees, even where not authentically published or received, 
were universally obeyed, being enforced by their own manifest 
sanctity and utility alone.” 

The Catechism of the Council of Trent had been finished 
before the accession of Pius V., one of whose first measures 
was to give it his approbation, and to cause it to be translated 
into the languages of France, Germany, and Poland. 

The residence of Bishops, and the establishment of diocesan 
seminaries, were two of the points most strictly enjoined by 
the Council, and most urgently enforced by the new Pontiff. 

“Is it too much,” says he, in one of his letters to the 
Bishops, “to ask you to guide with your own hands the 
Church which Jesus Christ purchased with His own blood ?” 
And, again, “‘ The decree by which the holy Council of Trent 
has directed the foundation of a Seminary in each Church, is 
of such manifest importance and utility, that, if the Bishops 
had themselves effected of their own accord what the Council 
has now decreed, they would have deserved great commenda- 
tion on the part of men, and, on the part of God, an eternal 
reward; but now that this decree has been enacted, and has 
been received with such unanimous approbation, the Bishops 
are bound to carry it out with so much the greater diligence ; 
as the difference is great between neglecting a formal command 
and omitting a thing (however excellent in itself) which has 
not yet been prescribed.” 

Amongst the manifold labours of Pius V. for the Church, 
are to be numbered the revision of the Missal and the Breviary, 
and the reformation of ecclesiastical music. At the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, a florid style of music was 
widely prevalent, of so secular a character that Pope Mar- 
cellus II. had been on the point of prohibiting altogether 
the use of music, except plain chant, in the offices of the 
Church. The execution of this rigorous decree was finally 
averted by the patient forbearance of S. Charles and the 
genius of Palestrina. This great musician, once a poor 
chorister-boy, by name Pierluigi, in an obscure church at 
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Palestrina, his native place, had risen to be the master of 
the choir of 8. John Lateran. 8. Charles, acting as one of 
a@ commission appointed by Pius IV. to decide the question 
of ecclesiastical music, sent for Palestrina, and giving him 
plainly to understand that its fate was in his hands, bade 
him write a Mass according to the rigorous rules laid down by 
the Council. In three months’ time, Palestrina presented 
three Masses to Cardinal Borromeo. On the manuscript of 
one of them, which commonly bears the name of the Mass of 
Pope Marcellus, the words: “O Lord, help me!” traced by 
the trembling hand of the composer, are still legible. It was 
a complete success for the cause of sacred music; and Pius V., 
whose accession almost immediately followed it, appointed 
Palestrina master of his own choir, thus sanctioning the use 
of his music in all the churches in Christendom. 

From the internal wounds of Christendom the watchful eye 
of its good Father was next turned upon its external foes. 
The May of 1565, the year preceding the accession of Pius V., 
had been signalized by the glorious defence of Malta, under 
its heroic Grand Master, Lavalette, against an overwhelming 
armament directed against it by Solyman the Magnificent. 
The politic Sultan, who carefully watched every movement 
amongst his Christian neighbours, had hailed with exceeding 
satisfactiun the appearance of Luther, whom he took to be 
a new prophet, sent at the prayer of Mahomet, to serve as a 
stepping-stone for the subjugation of Christendom by the 
Mussulman armies. He made many inquiries concerning him, 
and being informed of the great divisions which he had intro- 
duced amongst the Christian nations, “ This is a great man,” 
said Solyman, “ who will soon be the ruin of Christianity. I 
believe that God has sent him for this purpose. I am only 
sorry that he is not younger; if he should ever have need of 
me, he will find me a good and liberal lord.” 

Happily the rock of Malta stood between the two intended 
confederates. The Sultan equipped 160 galleys, bearing the 
flower of his troops, under the command of Mustaffa, his most 
distinguished captain. The fleet was led by a pirate and a 
renegade. At its approach the Knights, preceded by the 
Grand Master, home, in their church, where the blessed 
Sacrament was exposed ; and having received Holy Commu- 
nion, they embraced each other, and hastened each to his 
post of duty. A prolonged and desperate defence was 
followed at last by the flight of the panic-stricken barbarians. 
But of all the inhabitants of the -island, whether knights, 
men-at-arms, or citizens, there remained scarcely one un- 
wounded, and not more than six hundred capable of bearing 
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arms. Wearied out by the unequal struggle, and disgusted 
by the coldness and slackness of his Christian allies, Lavalette 
began to consider whether it would not be necessary to forsake 
a post which he had no longer forces to defend. 

He resolved first, however, to make one more appeal to the 
different courts of Europe and to the Holy See. ‘T'wo months 
after his accession, Pius V. replied to the Grand Master bya 
brief, expressing such deep sympathy, and conveying such 
fatherly encouragement, as fixed the hero immovably at his 
post. ‘Remain, dear son,” said Pius, “at your post; de- 
cline not from that renown which has made you glorious before 
all nations. The Catholic king, the dignity and safety of 
whose kingdoms depends upon the issue of this war, will not 
fail you; neither will we fail you, who are ready to shed our 
blood for the honour of God, the Redeemer and the Saviour 
of the Christian commonwealth. Above all, and before all, 
my dear son, God will come to your aid, who has but lately 
so manifestly assisted you. He will not refuse to send His 
help from on high to His own soldiers.” 

Pius V. kept his word. Never to the last hour of his life 
did he neglect to further the great cause of the defence of 
Christendom against the Turks, until his efforts were crowned 
at last by the decisive victory of Lepanto. 

To console and encourage the sinking heart of the noble 
Grand Master was a work more congenial with that of Pius V. 
than the weary endeavour to straighten the crooked policy of 
Catherine di Medici. By his earnest appeals to the other 
Catholic powers of Europe, the Holy Father had succeeded 
in forming a league to defend the King of France against the 
Huguenot rebels, who were defeated in the decisive battles 
of Jarnac and Moncontour ; but the fruit to be gathered from 
these triumphs was very differently estimated by Catherine 
and S. Pius. Her aim was to patch up a hollow semblance 
of reconciliation between parties whose principles were irre- 
concilable; his to make Charles IX., not in name only, but 
in deed, the most Christian king of a Catholic and united 
people, and then to call upon him, as the heir of S. Louis and 
the eldest son of the Church, once more to lead the chivalry of 
Christendom against its common enemy the Turk. He aimed 
at nothing more, he would be content with nothing less. 

Catherine’s policy, the policy of the world, triumphed for 
the time, and issued, after S. Pius had entered into his rest, 
in the massacre of 8S. Bartholomew. 

A more faithful leadeg was found to confront the hosts of 
Islam; and the wounds of France bled on till they were 
stanched by the hand of God himself, when the white plume 
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of Henry of Navarre passed from the Huguenot ranks to sur- 
mount the helmet of her Catholic King. 

Meanwhile the crimes and treachery of Catherine and her 
associates have been freely imputed by Protestant historians to 
the only influence that was exerted to prevent them, to the only 
voice in Christendom which was invariably raised to proclaim 
the truth of God, to point out the will of God as the only end of 
man, and sanctity and integrity as the only means of fulfilling it. 

Among other accusations made against the Holy See is 
that of having forwarded the marriage of Margaret of France 
with the young King of Navarre, in order to attract the 
Huguenot chiefs to the Court and thus to place them in the 
power of their enemies. In our number for last October we 
exposed the utter falsehood of this allegation. In fact, it 
appears by letters from the various parties concerned, given 
at length by M. de Falloux, that Pius V. sent an embassy to 
Don Sebastian, the young King of Portugal, to exhort him to 
join the Christian league against the Turks, and to advise him 
to ask the hand of this very Margaret of Valois, as a means 
of inducing her brother to join it. It appears also that, finding 
Charles IX. obstinately bent upon giving his sister to the 
Huguenot prince, Pius V. was greatly afflicted, and said that 
no more sorrowful news could have been brought to him than 
this; and that the marriage was not only displeasing to him, but 
even unlawful. It is said that raising his left hand, which 
he used habitually instead of the right, to his head, he solemnly 
declared that he would rather die than grant the dispensation 
asked by the Queen-mother for this marriage. The Pope’s 
firmness was proof against all importunities, and notwith- 
standing the magnificent preparations made for the ceremony, 
it did not take place until after his death. 

The following letter was written by Pius V. to Mary Queen 
of Scots, in answer to her congratulations on his accession. 
The unbending firmness of the attitude which we have seen 
him assume towards Catherine di Medici contrasts strongly 
with the fatherly tenderness, mingled with a kind of com- 
passionate respect, which marks his correspondence with this 
persecuted and calumniated woman. At the date of this 
letter, Mary was enjoying the brief period of reconciliation 
with her wayward and unfortunate husband, which intervened 
between the murder of Rizzio and the birth of her son. 


Ever since we have heard (writes the Holy Father) of the troubles excited 
against you by your rebellious subjects, who-are at the same time enemies 
of the true and Catholic faith, we have never failed to have recourse to the 
Lord our God with the heartfelt and fatherly affection which we justly bear 
to you ; and fearing lest our sins should render us unworthy to be heard, we 
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have commended you to the intercession and prayers of a number of holy 
priests and religious. Gladly would we have exposed our own life for you, 
and we have not failed to intercede for you with our dear sons in Jesus 
Christ, the Catholic princes, that they would afford you assistance. Thanks 
to the Divine mercy and clemency, our sorrow has in some measure been 
assuaged by the tidings that you have been lately delivered from a pressing 
danger. For this mercy we have returned thanks to God, not such as we 
should offer, but such as the weakness of our piety permitted. And now 
that the weight of years and the pressing occupations imposed upon us by 
the interest of Christendom, hinder us from travelling to Scotland, we have 
thought well to send to you, as our nuncio, our dear and venerable brother 
the Bishop of Montreal, a man of rare virtue, wisdom, probity, and prudence, 
in whom you may repose full confidence, and who will render you every 
service in his power. Be well assured that in nothing within the limits of 
our power is it our will to be wanting to you in any respect ; and we beseech 
Him, Who of His own good Providence alone, and for no merit of ours, has 
made us His Vicar, to add to all your royal qualities the gift of invincible 
courage and perseverance. 
Given at Rome, 6th June, 1566. 


In her answer to this letter, Mary thanks him for it in the 
fulness of her heart, and implores his blessing for her new- 
born child, whose baptism in the Catholic Church she joyfully 


announces, expressing a hope (alas, not destined to be realized) 
that God would give him grace to persevere in the Catholic and 
orthodoa use of the Sacraments, and to bring back all her subjects 
to the same. A few months afterwards followed the murder 
of Darnley, and then the long series of misfortunes which 
clouded her remaining years; her captivity and forced mar- 
riage with Bothwell; her imprisonment at Lochleven, and 
compulsory abdication; her deliverance by the chivalrous 
daring of her loyal adherents; the lost field of Langside; and 
the fatal act of rash confidence which delivered her into the 
hands of a rival, destitute alike of pity and of honour. Then 
came the long, weary captivity, by which the royal victim, 
forsaken of all but God, was gradually prepared and ripened 
for the martyr’s crown. 

The Holy Father failed not to address letters of consolation 
to the forlorn captive, while he vainly endeavoured to induce 
the kings of France and Spain to unite their efforts for her 
deliverance. The failure of the Catholic rising in the north 
against the intolerable tyranny of Elizabeth, served but to 
rivet her chains. The best blood of England flowed on the 
field and on the scaffold, until the measure of the usurper’s 
crimes was full, and the judicial sentence of the Vicar of Christ 
formally cut her off from the communion of Christendom, and 
released her subjects from their oath of allegiance. We here, 
of course, merely mention the fact ; and do not profess to enter 
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on the theological questions suggested by it. The Bull 
of excommunication against Elizabeth was signed February 
25th, 1570, and on the 15th of the following May, a copy of 
it was fixed on the door of the Bishop of London’s palace 
by the daring hand of John Felton, a gallant Catholic gentle- 
man and student of Lincoln’s Inn, who expiated his act 
by a traitor’s death. With the chivalrous courtesy which 
marked the bearing of so many of Elizabeth’s victims towards 
her, as a woman and a queen, he sent her from the scaffold 
a ring of considerable value. 

When S. Pius went to his reward, Mary was still languishing 
in her prison-house, Elizabeth still basking in the full glare of 
worldly dominion and prosperity. Was Elizabeth, then, whom 
he had excommunicated, really happier than Mary, whom he had 
blessed ? The last moments of the two queens will answer the 
question. The meek and majestic martyrdom at Fotheringay, 
and the ghastly death-chamber at Richmond, where the heiress 
of the reformation, the offspring of the mock marriage for 
which Henry had bartered his own and his people’s heritage 
of faith, lay crouched upon the floor, gazing in sullen despair 
at the spectre-haunted bed, to which her servants vainly be- 
sought her to return, and muttering mournfully: “Iam bound 
with an iron collar round my neck.” Alas! the priestly hands 
which should have loosed it, were fettered in her dungeons or 
withering on her city gates, and the blood-stained soul, des- 
pairing and unshriven, passed to its account. 

Our space has only permitted us to take a few examples 
here and there from M. de Falloux’s narrative of the ceaseless 
vigilance of S. Pius over all the nations of his fold. We come 
now to his last glorious conflict with the false prophet of Mecca. 
It is difficult in these days, when the Mussulman Empire lies 
an inert mass at the threshold of Christendom, to realize what 
was the terror of its name in the days of Pius V. Dr. New- 
man has drawn with a master’s hand, in his Lectures on the 
Turks, the rise of the Mahometan power and the five hundred 
years of its ascendancy. 


Even the taking of Constantinople (says he) was not the limit of the 
Ottoman successes. Mahomet the Conqueror, as he is called, was but the 
seventh of the great Sultans who carried on the fortunes of the barbarian 
empire. An eighth, a ninth followed .... 

Then came a tenth, the greatest perhaps ofall. Solyman the Magnificent, 
the contemporary of the Emperor Charles V., Francis the First of France, 
and Henry the Eighth of England. And an eleventh might have been 
expected, and a twelfth, and the power of the enemy would have become 
greater and greater, and would have afflicted the Church more and more 
heavily, and what was to be the end of these things? What was to be the 
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end! why, not a Christian alone, but any philosopher of this world, would 
have known what was to be the end in spite of existing appearances. 

All earthly power has an end: it rises to fall, it grows tp die, and the 
depth of its humiliation issues out of the pride of its lifting up. This is what 
even a philosopher would say, he would not know whether Solyman the 
tenth conqueror, was also to be the last ; but if not the tenth, he would be 
bold in saying it would be the twelfth, who would close their victories, or 
the fifteenth, or the twentieth. But what a philosopher could not say, what 
a Christian knows and enjoys, is this, that one earthly power there is which 
is something more than earthly, and which, while it dies in the individual, 
for he is human, is immortal in its succession, for it is divine. It wasa 
remarkable question of the savage Tartars of Zingis, to the missionaries whom 
the Pope sent them in the thirteenth century : Who was the Pope? they 
asked ; was he not now an old man, 500 years of age? It was their one 
instinctive notion of the religion of the West; and the Turks in their own 
history have often had cause to lament over its truth .... 

Then followed Sultan after Sultan, each greater than his predecessor, while 
the line of Popes had indeed many bright names to show, Pontiffs of 
learning, and of piety, and of genius, and of zeal and energy ; but still where 
was the destined champion of Christendom, the holy, the inflexible, the lion- 
hearted, the successor of S. Gregory, who in a luxurious and a self-willed age, 
among his high duties and achievements, had the mission, by his prayers and 
his efforts, of stopping the enemy in his full career, and of rescuing 
Catholicism from the pollution of the blasphemer? The 500 years were not 
yet completed. But the 500 years at length were run ; the long-expected 
champion was at hand. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century, Selim the Sot came to the throne 
of Othman, and S. Pius V. to the throne of the Apostle. Oh what a strange 
contrast did Rome and Constantinople present at that era! Neither was 
what it had been, but they had changed in opposite directions. Both had 
been the seat of Imperial Power; Rome, where heresy never throve, had 
changed its Emperors for the succession of 8. Peter ; Constantinople had 
passed from temporal power into schism, and thence into blasphemous 
apostacy. The unhappy city and its subject provinces, which had been 
successively the seat of Arianism, of Nestorianism, of Photianism, now had 
become the metropolis of the false Prophet; and, while in the West the 
great edifice of the Vatican Basilica was rising anew in its wonderful pro- 
portions and its costly materials, the Temple of 8. Sophia in the East was 
degraded into a Mosque. Oh! the strange contrast in the state of the 
inhabitants of each place! Here in the city of Constantine a God-denying 
misbelief was accompanied by an impure, man-degrading rule of life, by the 
slavery of woman, and the corruption of youth. But there, in the city which 
the Apostles had consecrated with their blood, the great and true reforma- 
tion of the age was in full progress. There the determinations in doctrine 
and discipline of the great Council of Trent had just been completed. There 
for twenty years past had laboured our beautiful and dear S. Philip, till he 
earned the title of Apostle of Rome, and yet had thirty years more of life and 
work in him. There, too, the romantic royal Saint, Ignatius of Loyola, had 
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but lately died. And there, when the Holy See fell vacant, and a Pope had 
to be appointed in the great need of the Church, a Saint was present in the 
conclave to find in it a brother Saint, and to recommend him for the Chair 
of §. Peter, to the suffrages of the Fathers and Princes of the Church .. . . 

It is not to be supposed that a Saint on whom lay the solicitude of all the 
Churches, should neglect the tradition, which his predecessors of so many 
centuries had bequeathed to him, of zeal and hostility against the Turkish 
power. He was only six years on the Pontifical throne ; and the achieve- 
ment of which we are going to speak was among his last ; he died the follow- 
ing year. At this time the Ottoman armies were continuing their course of 
victory ; they had just taken Cyprus, with the active co-operation of the 
Greek population of the island, and were massacring the Latin nobility and 
clergy, and mutilating and flaying alive the Venetian governor. Yet the 
Saint found it impossible to move Christendom to its own defence. How 
indeed was that to be done, when half Christendom had become Protestant ; 
and secretly perhaps felt as the Greeks felt, that the Turk was its friend and 
ally? In such a quarrel England, France, and Germany were out of the 
question. At length, however, with great effort he succeeded in forming a 
holy league between himself, King Philip of Spain, and the Venetians. 
Don John of Austria, King Philip’s half-brother, was appointed Commander- 
in-chief of the forces, and Colonna Admiral. The treaty was signed on the 
24th of May, but such was the cowardice of the parties concerned, that the 
autumn had arrived, and nothing of importance was accomplished. With 
difficulty were the armies united ; with difficulty were the dissensions of the 
commanders brought to a settlement. Meanwhile the Ottomans were 
scouring the gulf of Venice, blockading the ports, and terrifying the 
city itself. But the holy Pope was securing thé success of his cause by 
arms of his own, which the Turks understood not. He had been appointing 
a Triduo of supplication at Rome, and had taken part in the procession him- 
self. He had proclaimed a jubilee to the whole Christian world, for the 
happy issue of the war. He had been interesting the Holy Virgin in his 
cause. He presented to his admiral, after High Mass in his chapel, a 
standard of red damask, embroidered with a crucifix, and with the figures of 
8S. Peter and Paul, and the legend, In hoc signovinces. Next,sendingto Messina, 
where the allied fleet lay, he assured the General-in-chief and the armament, 
that, “ if relying on Divine grace, rather than on human help, they attacked 
the enemy, God would not be wanting to His own cause.” Heaugureda 
prosperous and happy issue ; not on any light or random hope, but on a Divine 
guidance, and by the anticipation of many holy men. Moreover he enjoined the 
officersto look to the good conduct of their troops ; to repress swearing, gaming, 
riot, and plunder, and thereby to render them more deserving of victory. 
Accordingly a fast of three days was proclaimed for the fleet, beginning with 
the Nativity of our Lady ; all the men went to confession and communion, 
and appropriated to themselves the plentiful indulgences which the Pope 
attached to the expedition. Then they moved across the foot of Italy to 
Corfu, with the intention of presenting themselves at once to the enemy. 
Being disappointed in their expectation, they turned back to the Gulf of 
Corinth, and there at length on the 7th October, they found the Turkish 
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fleet, half-way between Lepanto and the Echinades on the north, and Patras, 
in the Morea, on the south ; and, though it was towards evening, strong in 
faith and zeal, they at once commenced the engagement. The night before 
the battle, and the day itself, aged as he was, and broken with disease, the 
Saint had passed in the Vatican in fasting and prayer. All through the 
Holy City the monasteries and the colleges were in prayer too. As the 
evening advanced, the Pontifical treasurer asked an audience of the 
Sovereign Pontiff on an important matter. Pius was in his bedroom, and 
began to converse with him, when suddenly he stopped the conversation, 
left him, threw open the window, and gazed up to heaven. Then closing it 
again, he looked gravely at his official and said. “ This is no time for business ; 
go, return thanks to the Lord God. In this very hour our fleet has engaged 
the Turkish, und is victorious.” As the treasurer went out, he saw him fall 
on his knees before the altar in thankfulness and joy. And a most remark- 
able victory it was ; upwards of 30,000 Turks are said to have lost their lives 
in the engagement, and 3,500 were made prisoners. Almost their whole fleet 
was taken. We quote from Protestant authorities, when we say that the 
Sultan, on the news of the calamity, neither ate, nor drank, nor showed him- 
self, nor saw any one for three days ; that it was the greatest blow which the 
Ottoman had had since Timour’s victory over Bajazet, a century and a half 
before ; nay, that it was the turning point in the Turkish history, and that, 
though the Sultans have had isolated successes since, yet from that day they 
undeniably and constantly declined, that they have lost their prestige and 
their self-confidence, and that the victories gained over them since are but 
the complements and reverberations of the overthrow of Lepanto. 

Such was the catastrophe of this long and anxious drama. The host of 
Turkistan and Tartary had poured down from their wildernesses through ages, 
to be withstood and foiled and reversed by an old man. 

In the contrast between the combatants we see the contrast of the histories 
of good and evil. The enemy, as the Turks in this battle, rushing forward 
with the terrible fury of wild beasts, and the Churchmen combating with the 
energetic perseverance and the heroic obstinacy of S. Pius. 


In memory of the victory of Lepanto, and in gratitude to 
our Blessed Lady for her powerful intercession in behalf of 
the Christian forces, S. Pius inserted the words, “ Auxilium 
Christianorum,” in her Litanies. 

Six months after the battle of Lepanto Pius V. lay on his 
dying bed. The anguish of his cruel malady increased from day 
to day, yet no word passed his lips but the often repeated prayer, 
as he fixed his eyes on the crucifix, “O Lord, increase my 
pain, but withal increase my patience.” When his physicians 
urged him to depart in some degree from the rules of the 
Lenten abstinence, he answered reproachfully :—‘ My friends, 
would you have me, then, in the few days I have to live, trans- 
gress the rule which God has given me grace to observe 
inviolate for fifty-three years?” On Holy Thursday he 
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wished his nephew, who had been called in haste from his 
legation, to give him Holy Communion, and when it came to 
the words, the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve thy soul 
to eternal life, “I pray you,” said Pius, “to apply to me 
the words which the Church uses for the dying—the Body of 
our Lord Jesus Christ conduct thy soul to eternal life.’ On 
the following day (Good Friday) he caused a large cross to be 
brought into his oratory, and arose to adore with many tears 
the five wounds of his Saviour. 

The public audiences having been suspended, the report of 
his death was spread throughout Rome. And now was seen 
the fulfilment of his desire, that men “ should grieve more for 
his death than they had done for his accession.” Now, too, 
was seen the depth and the reality of the work which he had 
done for Rome. Instead of the scandals which too often 
marked the period of a Pontiff’s approaching decease, there 
was but one wide sorrow as at the death of a father whose six 
years’ sway had worked such a wonderful renovation on the 
state of Roman society. 

The Pope was so deeply moved by the attachment of his 
children, that he desired once more to give them his blessing ; 
and the strength of his soul overcoming his bodily weakness, 
on Easter Day he assumed his pontifical vestments, and having 
been carried to the loggia above the portico of S. Peter’s, he 
gave his solemn benediction to the people, who had assembled 
from all parts of the city and surrounding country to receive 
it for the last time. For one moment his pale face was flushed 
and his dim eyes brightened with the charity that burnt 
within his heart, and the accents of his dying voice were dis- 
tinctly heard by the most distant of the kneeling multitude. 
A vain hope arose of his recovery, and deputations from the 
clergy and nobility came to congratulate him and to consult 
him upon the various matters regarding their several offices. 
“My children,” he replied, “I have no business now to 
transact but with God, and the account which I have to render 
to Him, of all the words and actions of my life requires the full 
application of my mind.” 

e had just entered the seventh year of his pontificate, and 
he therefore wished to bless the Agnus Deis which were brought 
to him for that purpose ; he also wished to bid farewell to the 
relics of the saints, whom he hoped soon to contemplate in 
heaven; and, notwithstanding the anxious remonstrances of 
his physicians and friends, he determined to make the Stations 
of the Seven Churches. As he slowly moved along, leaning 
on the arm of an attendant, his death-like paleness led those 
who met him to expect that he would die in the effort. Marc 
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Antony Colonna, ‘the Admiral of his victorious fleet at 
Lepanto, fell on his knees before him, and besought him to 
return to his palace. The Holy Father gently pushed him 
aside, and went on his way to S. John Lateran. There his 
strength nearly gave way; but, after a moment’s hesitation, 
he said, ‘‘He who has done all things by His grace will 
finish His own work ;” and then, as if endued with sudden 
strength, he mounted the Scala Santa on his knees, and thrice 
kissed the last step, as if he could scarcely tear himself from 
the holy place. He came back to the Vatican to die. 

No subject of this world was suffered to disturb his inter- 
course with God. One only exception was made in favour of 
England. The dying shepherd could not forget those few 
sheep far off in the wilderness, over whom his heart had ever 
yearned with a father’s love. He was told that a number of 
English Catholics had come to seek shelter at Rome from 
the persecution of Elizabeth. Pius V. desired that they 
should be at once brought into his presence, made anxious 
and affectionate inquiries concerning the state of Catholics in 
England, and charged Cardinal Alessandrino to see all their 
wants supplied ; for these confessors for the faith had arrived 
in a state of absolute destitution. As they left the room he 
was heard to exclaim, raising his clasped hands to heaven: 
“ My God, Thou knowest that I have been even ready to shed 
my blood for the salvation of that nation.” 

The Saint had been too long familiar with sickness, and too 
much accustomed to the thought of death to be troubled at 
its approach. His day’s work was done, and he lay calmly 
waiting for his summons home. The prayers in which he best 
loved to join with the weeping attendants around his bed were 
the seven penitential psalms; and he would have the reader 
pause after every verse to give him time for the acts of fervent 
contrition, which he intermingled with the supplications of 
the royal penitent. ‘The Passion of our Lord was frequently 
read to him, and at each mention of the Holy Name he un- 
covered his head till his fingers grew rigid with the chillof death, 
when he signed to his attendants to remove his cap for him. 

Early in the morning of the 30th of April he declared that 
his end was approaching, and sent for the prefect of his 
chapel to give him extreme unction. Once more on his 
bended knees he poured forth his supplications to God for the 
welfare of the Church, his one care in life, his one thought in 
death. For her sake he desired to give his last instructions 
to Cardinal Alessandrino and to those other members of the 
Sacred College who most fully possessed his confidence. “ If 
you have loved my mortal life,” said he, with an energy full 
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of his old invincible courage ;—“ if you have loved my mortal 
life, so full of misery and imperfection, far more deeply ought 
you to love that unchangeable and most blessed life which by 
the mercy of my God I hope soon to enjoy in heaven. You 
know well that the most intense desire of my heart was to 
see the empire of the infidel overthrown, but since my sins 
have rendered me unworthy of so great a blessing, I adore 
the inscrutable judgments of God. May His will be done! 
Nothing now remains for me but to commend to you with all 
my soul the Church which God has committed to my care. Do 
all in your power to elect a successor full of zeal for the glory 
of God, who shall be attached to no other interest in the 
world, and shall seek the good of Christendom alone.” 

As he uttered these words with such vehemence as his fail- 
ing strength permitted, he raised his arm, which the sleeve of 
his woollen tunic falling back-left uncovered. With his 
habitual instinctive modesty he hastily pulled down his long 
sleeve ; this movement was his last. 

From that moment, with his eyes fixed on a cross, he 
breathed forth, in scarcely articulate accents, short passages 
from Holy Scripture; and his freed soul at last departed to 


God as he finished the last line from the Paschal vesper 
hymn as it then stood: 

Quesumus, Auctor omnium 

In hoc paschali gaudio, 

Ab omni mortis impetu 

Tuum defende populum. 


Pius V. died on 1st May, 1572, at the age of sixty-eight, after 
a reign of little more than six years. 

The examination of his body after death proved by the testi- 
mony of his physicians how heroic and supernatural had 
been the patience which had lived and laboured without a 
murmur under the pressure of such excruciating bodily pain. 
He was mourned not only in Rome, but throughout the whole 
extent of Christendom, as in very deed a father. He ap- 
peared at the moment of his death to 8. Teresa, promising 
her his continued assistance in the work of her reform. 
When her sisters asked the reason of her tears, she replied: 
“ Wonder not, but rather weep with me, for the Church is 
widowed of her holy pastor.” 

S. Pius V. was numbered among the blessed in 1672; his 
feast is celebrated on the fifth of May. Let every reader of these 
pages say one Gloria in his honour and one aspiration for our 
dear country to him who would fain have shed his blood for 
her on earth—for charity waxes not cold in heaven. 
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: en are few impartial: and well-informed Protestants 

who will not confess that their missions throughout the 
world have invariably proved to be utter failures. No matter 
to what sect or denomination they belong, or from what 


country or association their funds are derived, Protestant 
missionaries, as preachers of that Gospel about which they 
speak so much, never have converted, and we believe never will, 


convert the heathen save by units and driblets, hardly worthy 
of mention. In India, in Turkey, in Africa, amongst the 
South-Sea Islanders, and the Red Indians of America, the 
result of Protestant missionary labour is the same wherever 
it has been tried. The people to whom their missionaries are 
sent may, and often do, become more or less civilized from 
intercourse with educated men, and often learn from those who 
wish to teach them higher matters, some of the arts and ap- 
pliances of European life. Some few certainly embrace what 
their preachers deem to be Christianity ; and occasionally, 
but very seldom, small communities of nominal Christians are 
formed by them. But to bring whole regions of the inhabit- 
ants to the foot of the Cross,—to convert whole nations to 
Christianity,—to prove that their converts have embraced a 
system in which a man must do what is right as well as believe 
what is true,—are triumphs which have hitherto been reserved 
for the Catholic Church, and for her alone. 

_ But, even humanly speaking,—and quite apart from all con- 
siderations of the truth as existing only in the Ark which our 
Lord Himself built,—can we wonder at these results? Are 
there any who have sojourned in, or even passed through, 
lands where missionaries of both religions work, and have 
not compared the Catholic priest with the Protestant minister 
who has come out to preach the Gospel in those countries ? 
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Take, for instance, an up-country station in British India. Is 
there a Protestant missionary in the place? If so, he is a 
man with considerably more than the mere scrip and staff of 
apostolic days in his possession. As wealth goes amongst 
Englishmen in the East, he is perhaps not rich; but he is 
nevertheless quite at his ease, and certainly wanting for 
nothing. He has his comfortable bungalow; his wife and 
children are with him; the modest one-horse carriage is not 
wanting for the evening drive of himself and family ; nor is 
the furniture of his house such as any man of moderate means 
need despise. He has a regular income from the society he 
represents ; and his allowances are generally such as, with a 
little care, will allow of his living in great comfort. And, 
finally, if he falls sick, too sick to remain in the country, the 
means of taking him home again to England or America are 
forthcoming at a moment’s notice. He is generally a good 
linguist ; for having nothing else to do during six days of the 
week, he devotes much of his time to the study of the ver- 
nacular. He is respected by the European officers of the 
station ; for he is often the only person they ever see in the 
shape of a clergyman. He is almost always an honest upright 
man, with little or no knowledge of the world, and, if possible, 
less of the natives to whom he is sent to preach. This, how- 
ever, does not matter; for, except amongst his own personal 
servants, he makes no converts, and has but few hearers. 
There is no positive harm in him, but as little active good. 
He is a fair sample of a pious-minded Calvinist, but is cer- 
tainly no Missionary, as Catholics understand the word. So 
far from having given up anything to come out to India, both 
he, his wife, and his—generally very numerous—offspring are 
much better off than if he had remained in his native Lanark- 
shire or Pennsylvania. If he belongs to the Church of Eng- 
land, he is very often a German by birth, and appears to have 
“taken orders”? in the Establishment without having for a 
moment abandoned his own peculiar theological views. Some 
few Englishmen—literates, hardly ever University men—are 
to be found here and there, as English Church Missionaries ; 
but these are few and far between, nor do their labours often 
show greater results than those of their Presbyterian fellow- 
labourers. Even Dr. Littledale* speaks of “ the pitiful history 
of Anglican missions to the heathen ;” and he might with great 
truth have extended his verdict to the missions of every other 
denomination of Protestantism. 





* See “The Missionary Aspect of Ritualism,” in The Church and the 
World. (London : Longmans.) 
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In contrast to the Protestant, take the European Catholic Mis- 
sionary in the East, as apart from the native-born priest. He is 
invariably a volunteer for the work, either a monk or a secular 
priest, who, aspiring to more severe labour in his Master’s 
vineyard, has chosen the hard and rugged path of a preacher 
of the Gospel in Pagan lands. As a general rule, you will 
probably find him living in a humble room in the native bazaar, 
and depending for his daily bread upon the charity of his 
flock, or the contributions of any English Catholic officer or 
civilian who may happen to be in the neighbourhood. He is Ca- 
tholic in his nation as in his creed ; for you may find him French, 
Belgian, Italian, Spanish, Irish, or English. The present writer 
has met a French nobleman and the son of a wealthy Yorkshire 
squire labouring and preaching as Jesuit Missionaries to the 
natives of India and the poor Irish soldiers who form so large 
a portion of every garrison in that country. Is it, then, to 
be wondered at if, notwithstanding their superior means and 
far greater worldly “‘ respectability,” the Protestant Mission- ’ 
aries do not succeed as ours do; or rather, that whereas our 
Missions are never without fruit, theirs seldom show forth even 
a few sickly leaves? But the simple fact is, the missionary 
spirit—or rather the spirit which leads a man, if he believes 
that duty to God calls him to abandon family, wealth, comfort, 
health, nay, life itself—never has, and never can be, understood 
by Protestants, whether climbing the heights of ritualism, or 
sunk in the depths of Socinianism. Catholics are often angry 
with Protestants, because the latter are uncharitable respecting 
monks, priests, and nuns. Catholics are wrong in being angry. 
Hardly any person who is not a Catholic can understand the 
spirit which moves men and women to make such sacrifices 
for the love of God, and counts the loss as so much gain. 
The very idea of these acts is to him as colour to one who has 
been blind from his birth : he not only cannot understand it, but 
you cannot explain it to him. This is a truth to which every con- 
vert will bear testimony, after his eyes have been opened to the 
truths of God’sOne and only Church, and whicheven few of those 
who have been Catholic from their youth upwards can realize. 

But notwithstanding “the pitiful history” of Protestant 
missions to the heathen, the work of these gentlemen in that 
direction is not deserving of other sentiment than that of 
pity. If men will labour in fields where they can bring forth 
no harvest, and if others will pay them for doing no good, 
the affair is theirs, not ours. They never can do harm to 
the Church in those regions, for they achieve neither good 
nor evil to any one, further than by giving the natives in 
places where there are no Catholic Missionaries, a very 

x 2 
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erroneous idea as to what the duties of a Christian teacher 
ought to be. Not so, however, in those countries where 
Protestantism has sent its emissaries to undermine the faith 
which flourished amongst the inhabitants centuries before 
the very name of Protestant was known or heard of. To 
help such undertakings, “ The Turkish Missions-Aid Society” 
was established and is kept up, and it is to the two reports 
of that society at the head of the list of works under notice, 
that we would call the especial attention of Protestants, 
even more than Catholics, throughout England. 

The “ Laws and Regulations” of “ The Turkish Missions-Aid 
Society”? are divided into nine clauses, and in the second of 
these we are told that— 

The object of this society is not to originate a new mission, but to aid 
existing evangelical missions in the Turkish empire, especially the American. 


What these “evangelical” missions are, and to whom the 
“ American” missionaries are sent, we shall see presently. 
As a matter of course, the society is supported by the very 
cream of “ Evangelical” Protestantism, having Lord Shaftes- 
bury for its President, Lord Ebury as Vice-President, and Mr. 
Kinnaird’ as Treasurer. The subscriptions are very large 
indeed, and from the “statement” furnished by the Report 
for 1864-65, we find that no less a sum than £24,672. 5s. has 
been sent out to the Hast for “ Native Agencies ” alone, since 
the commencement of the society, now about eleven years 
ago; this, of course, being all in addition to the very heavy 
sums and comfortable salaries furnished by the American 
Society, called the Board of Foreign Missions, by which these 
missions and missionaries are maintained. 

It would appear that the “fields” occupied by these 
American Missions are five in number, and the present 
condition of them is thus summarized in the Eleventh, the 
latest, Annual Report, now before us :— 
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These “missions” have been at work, some more, some 
less time; but a fair average for the whole would be about 
twenty-five years. It will be observed that in the five “fields” 
there are but 2,642 “ Church Members,” or what, amongst 
Catholics, would be termed communicants. The individuals 
who come under the head of “ Average Sabbath Attendance,” 
can no more be termed Protestant, than His Grace the Duke 
of Sutherland can be called a Catholic, because he was present 
at the funeral of Cardinal Wiseman. But we will grant, for 
the sake of argument, that the 2,642 “ Church Members”? are 
earnest consistent Protestants. If so, and taking into cal- 
culation only the funds furnished by the Turkish Missions-Aid 
Society, as quoted above, these converts are not very valuable, 
for they have only cost something less than ten pounds each. 
But if to the £24,672. 5s., we add all that the American 
Board of Missions has paid in the same period as salaries for 
missionaries, for “Native Assistants,” for schoolmasters, 
rents, building of churches, printing, books, and the passage- 
money of missionaries and their families to and from the Kast, 
we shall find that there is not one of these individuals whose 
conversion has not one way and another cost a round three 
thousand pounds. At this price they ought to be stanch 
anti-papists, for their religion has been a very high-priced 
article. 

Let us turn for a moment to the second book on the list 
at the head of this article. No one who has read a line of 
the well-known Mr. Urquhart’s many writings on political 
questions, will ever accuse him of Catholic tendencies on any 
subject. He is not a bigot, indeed; nor, again, does he ever 
defend the past history of Protestantism, for he is too well 
read to uphold what every honest man, with the knowledge 
of an ordinary school-boy, must condemn. In Oriental matters, 
moreover, Mr. Urquhart has his peculiar views; but as these 
have nothing whatever to do with the questions of Protestant 
and Catholic, Missionary or non-missionary, we may fairly 
accept what he says on the subject as the testimony of an 
impartial witness. Here, then, is what he writes respecting 
the Catholic clergy and the sectarian Missionaries in Syria 
and Mount Lebanon. 

The Roman Catholic regular and secular clergy are established here as in 
any other Roman Catholic country ; that is to say, they are pastors of flocks, 
and not missionaries, The Protestants have no flocks, and they are sent with 
a view to creating them. TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS are yearly 
subscribed in the United States for that object, and the missionaries come 
here having to justify the salaries they receive.”-—(The Lebanon, vol. ii. 
p. 78.) 
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The italics in the above quotation are our own, and we have 
thus marked the words in order to draw attention to what 
every traveller in the East, not bitten with the “ pure gospel” 
mania, has borne testimony. But let us return once more to 
the “‘ statement” of the five missionary “fields ”’ occupied by 
the Americans in the East. Mr. Urquhart would never make 
an assertion like the above without chapter and verse for what 
he says; and when he writes that TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
POUNDS are yearly subscribed in the United States to support 
their missionaries in the East, we may very safely consider the 
statement to be true. We cannot, however, suppose that for 
this enormous sum the missions in Syria only are meant, for 
then each one of the two hundred “ Church members” with 
which that land is blessed would cost a small fortune in him- 
self. But at the same time it is impossible not to allow that 
he must mean the American missionary establishments in the 
East generally,—the five “ fields,” of which a ‘ statement ” 
has been copied above, and the total of whose ‘ Church 
members” amounts to 2,642. And even with this calculation 
it will be seen that every Protestant communicant costs the 
pretty little annual sum of about £9. 10s. for his conversion 
and subsequent religious instruction. Weare given to finding 
fault, and not unnaturally so, with the cost of the Established 
Church in Ireland; but what is this when compared with the 
price of the “ Gospel in Turkey”? It is doubtful whether— 
apart, perhaps, from some other Protestant Missionary “ field” 
of which we are yet ignorant—the religious instruction of any 
people in the known world costs as much. It is as if each ten 
individuals had a curate entirely to themselves, and each 
hundred “‘ Church members ” a very well paid private Anglican 
rector of their own. No wonder that we are told the Syrian 
Protestant converts think highly of their new creed, “the 
Gospel of Christ,” as it is modestly called. In a country 
where everything is more or less measured by a monetary 
standard, a convert for whose spiritual well-being £9. 10s. per 
annum is paid must believe himself to be in a state of exalta- 
tion, considering that had he remained in his own church, his 
Maronite, Greek, Greek Catholic, or Armenian priest—having 
to say mass every day, to attend to some one or two thousand 
parishioners probably scattered over a large district—would 
consider himself very fortunate indeed if he had a stipend of 
two thousand piasters a year, or about £20, of which more 
than half would be paid in corn, oil, or fruits. The fathers 
of the Jesuit Mission in Syria are allowed a thousand francs, 
£40, for the travelling expenses, clothing, table, &c., of each 
priest when engaged on missionary work away from the house 
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of his community ; how, then, is it that the American mission- 
aries cost so very much more? We will take up our quota- 
tion from Mr. Urquhart again, at the point where we left off :— 


They (the American missionaries) have town house and country house, 
horses to ride, and an establishment and a table which speaks well for 
the taste of the citizens of the United States. These are results obtained 
by exertion and combination, and which, affording enjoyment in their pos- 
session, prompt to efforts for their retention. The persons thus raised to 
affluence and consideration in a fine and luxurious climate would have to 
sink back to hard conditions of life, if not to want and destitution. This 
relapse presents itself as the consequence of failing in the creating of congre- 
gations, or at least of supplying to those who subscribe the funds plausible 
grounds for expecting that the consummation was near. Looking at the 
country, nothing can be more painful and more hopeless than the contest : 
nowhere is an ear open. As to converting the Turks, they might just as 
well try to convert the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

+ 7 7 * * * 

“As to converting the Jews, it would be much better for the United 
States to send missionaries to Monmouth-street. There remain, then, but the 
Maronite, the Greek, the Greek Catholic, Armenian, and Nestorian churches, 
that is to say Christians, to convert. From the pre-existing animosities 
amongst the Christians, the missionaries could not so much as open their 
mouths to any of the members of these communities on the subject of reli- 
gion, and therefore it is a totally different course that they have adopted. 
They have offered themselves as schoolmasters ; not as persons depending for 
remuneration on their claims to the confidence of parents, and on their pro- 
ficiency ; but supplying instruction gratuitously, and adding thereto remunera- 
tion to the scholars in various shapes. Their admission in this form has 
been forced upon the people by the Turkish government. The condition, 
however, has been appended to it, that they should not attempt to interfere 
with the religious belief of the pupils. This has been going on for years ; 
the money continuing to be supplied on the grounds that Protestant congre- 
gations are being created, and the proceeds enjoyed by the missionaries on 
their undertaking that they shall not create them. 

“The statistical under-current is, however, veiled or disguised from the 
men (the missionaries) themselves. The one generation has, so to say, suc- 
ceeded the other. The new men come out occupied with their own zeal, not 
caring critically to examine the position in which they stand, and entering 
at once on a contest already engaged. They are filled with contempt for 
everything around them; and to religious zeal, itself a sufficiently active 
impulse, is superadded the necessity of furnishing reports for public meetings 
and periodicals in America,—reports which, failing to contain statements of 
proselytes secured, have at last to supply narratives of contests undertaken 
and martyrdom endured.—The Lebanon, vol. ii. pp. 79, 80. 


Our author has, in the foregoing paragraph, certainly 
touched most of the weak points of Protestant missionary 
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working. Even a cursory analysis of the Reports before us 
confirms every word of this quotation from his book. Like 
every Protestant account of missionary work, the Turkish 
Missions-Aid Society’s Reports are interlarded with scriptural 
quotations, having always the same significance—that the time 
for seeing the result of the labour has not yet come, but soon 
will be; or, as Mr. Urquhart puts it, they supply to those 
who subscribe the funds, plausible grounds for expecting that 
the consummation is near. 

Some years ago, a grand case of quasi martyrdom was 
reported at Exeter Hall, and must have been worth much 
money to the societies who furnish missionary funds for the 
East, both in England and America. It was the cause of 
many questions being asked, and much correspondence being 
furnished, in both Houses of Parliament. Despatches were 
written, the Turkish Government threatened, and the life of 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, who was then our representative 
at the Porte, made a burden to him for a time with extra 
work. The story was that some American Protestant mis- 
sionaries, when “ preaching the Gospel” on Mount Lebanon, 
were stoned and otherwise illtreated, being finally turned 
out of the village in which they resided; some of them 
being badly wounded. ‘The tale was well told, but, like other 
histories of the kind, was allowed to be forgotten as soon as it 
had served its purpose. Here is Mr. Urquhart’s version of 
the affair, and, gathered as it was in the country itself, is 
not unlikely to prove the true version of the story :— 


The missionaries arriving at Eden (a village not far from the celebrated 
Cedars of Lebanon, the inhabitants consisting entirely of Maronite Catholics), 
entered a house, and disposed themselves to occupy it. The master of the 
house told them that he would not and could not receive them. They per- 
sisted, threatening him in the name of the Turkish authorities. A great 
commotion ensued, and the people, with the fear of the Turkish authorities 
before their eyes, devised a plan for dislodging the missionaries by unroofing 
the house. A roof in the Lebanon is not composed of tiles and rafters; to 
touch a roof is a very serious affair, not to be undertaken in wantonness. 
The people had the satisfaction of seeing the missionaries mount and depart, 
without any act on their part which would expose them to after-retribution.— 
The Lebanon, vol. ii. p. 82. 


As we said before, Mr. Urquhart is one of the very last men 
who could be accused of any leanings towards Catholicism, 
still less of any affection towards the native Christian popula- 
tion of Syria and Lebanon. Of this his volumes bear witness 
in every chapter. But in a dozen instances he proves what we 
have so often heard asserted by travellers returned from these 
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regions, that the people do not want, and do not wish for, the 
American missionaries, and would far rather be without them. 
Also that wherever these Protestant apostles are located, their 
presence is a continual source of trouble and annoyance, by 
causing quarrels among@i the people, and that their sojourn 
in the land is most certéfMly not conducive either to the Glory 
of God on high, or of Peace on earth to men of good will. 
That their so-called mission has been a most éomplete religious 
fiasco, is pretty well proved by the returns which at page 308 
we copy from these Reports. Ifthe reader will but turn back 
to it, he will find that with twenty-four missionaries and thirty- 
seven native assistants, the number of “ Church members ” in 
the Syrian “ field”? amounts to no more than two hundred, and 
this after the Americans have worked as missionaries in this 
“field,” for the last quarter of a century or more. Surely no 
clearer proof than this is wanting for endorsing what Mr. 
Urquhart has said above respecting the way and the reason 
why these religious undertakings are puffed up, and “plausible 
grounds” given for expecting that the consummation of 
“ gospel ” triumph is at hand. 

There is, perhaps, no Christian population in the world more 
united as a body, more attached to their clergy, more faithful 
in their holding to the See of Peter, or more orthodox in 
every particle of their faith, than the Maronites of Mount 
Lebanon. ‘To illustrate, even in the most superficial manner, 
the history and ritual of this singular people would extend this 
paper far beyond our limits. Suffice it to say that upwards 
of ONE THOUSAND years before the discovery of America, the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass was offered up in their churches, 
and matins, lauds, vespers and complins, sung every morning and 
evening in their sanctuaries, just as at the present day. ‘Their 
name is derived from that of S. Maroun, a holy hermit, who, 
in the fourth century, when the heresies of Eutyches and the 
errors of Monothelism were so common throughout the East, 
preserved the inhabitants of Lebanon and the adjacent parts 
from those influences. ‘The Maronites,” says Mgr. Paterson, 
in his work, which is the third on our list at the head of this 
paper— 


The Maronites maintain that they have never swerved from the Catholic 
faith, and love to assert that their Patriarch is the only one whose spiritual 
lineage from S. Peter, in the see of Antioch, has been unbroken by the taint 
of heresy or schism (p. 389). 


_ Their secular clergy number about 1,200, and the regulars, 
inhabiting sixty-seven monasteries, comprise some 1,400 
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monks, priests, and lay brothers. They have besides fifteen 
convents, in which there are about 300 nuns. 


The blessings of education (continues the same author) are widely diffused 
amongst the Maronites. Almost all are able tg read and write ; and though 
few even of the clergy can be called learned, are all sufficiently instructed 
in the most necessary things, und especially in the practical knowledge of 
their faith. Offences-are rare amongst them, crimes almost unknown. The 
number of tiie Maronites of Lebanon appears to be about 250,000. In 1180, 
William of Tyre estimated them at more than 40,000; in 1784 Volnay 
placed them at 115,000; and Perrier, in 1840, at 220,000. Elsewhere they 
are hardly to be found ; the largest number I know of is at Cyprus, where 
there are about 1,500. A few also are found at Aleppo and Damascus, and 
some at Cyprus 

There are (amongst the Maronites of Lebanon) four principal colleges for 
the education of the clergy. The most ancient is that of Ain Warka, in 
which between thirty and forty pupils are educated. They are taught 
Arabic (their vernacular), Syriac, which is the liturgical language of this 
rite ; logic, moral theology, Italian, and Latin. Six exhibitions for the 
maintenance of as many scholars at the college of Propaganda were attached 
to this college. At the time of the first French occupation of Rome, the 
funds which provided for them were seized, and have never been restored ; 
but the pupils still go to Rome, and many of them are to be met with in 
the higher ranks of the Maronite clergy (p. 388). 


It is then to turn this people, and these priests, from the 
faith which they have so long and so honestly held, and from 
the spiritual paths in which they have walked for at least 
fifteen hundred years, that respectable black-coated American 
gentlemen, whose experience of life has been confined to 
Boston or New York, are sent over, and maintained by the 
funds furnished by the zealous Evangelicals of England and 
the United States. No wonder if those to whom they come 
would rather be without them. With the people whom they 
are sent to “convert” they have not a single idea in 
common. The very vernacular of the country has to be 
studied and learnt by them (an undertaking of at least two or 
three years, as Arabic is perhaps the most difficult language 
in the world for an adult to acquire a proficiency in) before 
they can preach or even converse with those whom they wish 
to teach, what they themselves deem, the truths of eternal 
life. Without the most remote approach to anything like a 
ritual, and without even the barest liturgy to recommend 
them, they come amongst a people who from their very in- 
fancy are perhaps more familiar with the meaning and teaching 
of earnest ritualism than any nation on earth. Mr. Urquhart, 
in the quotation we have given at page 311, says of the Ame- 
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rican missionaries, that “as to converting the Turks, they 
might just as well try to convert the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ;” might he not have said the same as to the convert- 
ing of the Maronites? From the 200 “ Church members,” 
which the returns of the Turkish Missions-Aid Society state as 
the result of the “ missionary ” labour on the Syrian “ field” 
during the quarter of a century and more which the work has 
been going on, if we deduct the personal servants of the 
twenty-four missionaries, and of the thirty-seven native assist- 
ants, how many will then be left as real, true, and earnest 
converts from their own faith to that which the American 
missionaries would teach them? ‘It has to be observed,” 
says Mr. Urquhart, “ that the proselytism carried on is not, as 
is supposed in Europe, against unbelievers, but between 
Christians ;”’* and surely here is proselytism of the very worst 
kind forced upon a people against their will, by the inhabitants 
of another far-off country, who would do very much better if 
they spent their yearly £25,000 amongst themselves, in “ con- 
verting ” the thousands of worse than pagans to be seen daily 
in the streets of every great town of England and America, 
and whose “faith” is from time to time shown in their 
“ works.” 

We have no desire to hold up to the ridicule they deserve 
the absurd canting sentences and so-called Scriptural ejacula- 
tions with which the Report of the Turkish Missions-Aid 
Society is interlarded. All who have perused similar docu- 
ments must be well acquainted with the way in which verses 
from Holy Writ are made to serve £. s.d. by the writer. Nor 
do we wish to make our readers laugh by reproducing some of 
the “ pious ” anecdotes which are to be met with in these pages. 
Thus it may, or may not, be true that at Nicomedia~“ a few 
years ago all was darkness and bigotry ;” but it can hardly be 
taken what the French would call “au sérieuw” that two 
Armenian priests in this locality were ‘“‘ awakened” by read- 
ing an Armeno- Turkish translation of “The Dairyman’s 
Daughter,” and that, since the conversion of these gentlemen, 
a flourishing church, with a large congregation, has been 
gathered together, and a Home Mission formed to carry the 
Gospel to the towns and villages around.t Also, from a per- 
sonal knowledge of the facts, we permit ourselves to doubt 
whether the so-called “ Missionary ” work in Constantinople 
has been, to say the least of it, judiciously carried on; and 
whether, about two years ago, the zeal without knowledge 





* The Lebanon, vol. ii. p. 78. 
t See Tenth Annual Report of the Turkish Missions-Aid-Society, p. 10. 
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on the part of the missionaries did not very nearly cause a 
rising of the whole Mahometan population, and a general 
massacre of all the Christian population in that city. Nor— 
on the testimony of Anglicans, Presbyterians, and other Pro- 
testants—can we subscribe to the eulogium sung in praise 
of “ the excellent Bishop Gobat.”” We have far more serious 
matter to deal with as regards the American Missions in Syria 
and the East, and of which, if they are in the least degree con- 
sistent, Protestants more than Catholics, whom it really does 
not concern, would do well to take heed. 

In the Appendix to his “ Tour,” Mgr. Patterson has, with 
a fairness and impartiality of judgment which cannot be too 
highly praised, investigated the question as to what it is 
that the native Protestants in the East really believe when 
the process of their so-called “ conversion ” is complete. 
And it may not be out of place here to mention that the 
present writer, who has lately returned from a residence of 
nearly ten years in those countries, entirely and to the letter 
agrees with what this author has stated. Were it allow- 
able to mention names, he could also adduce the authority 
of many Englishmen who have resided in Smyrna, Con- 
stantinople, Beyrout, Damascus, the Lebanon, and other 
parts of the East, all of them Protestants, most of them 
attending every Sunday the English ministrations of the 
American Missionaries, and some of them even communicants 
in their churches. The evidence of these is varied in different 
points, but, as a whole, certain pages of Dr. Patterson’s 
Appendix might serve as a précis of the various opinions 
which these gentlemen have spoken, and which the writer 
himself has formed during his prolonged residence in the East. 
Be it however noted, that the objections here raised are not 
against the American Missionaries themselves, but against the 
result of their labours, as well as against those of other Protestant 
Missionaries—wherever throughout these lands their labours 
have produced any fruit whatever in the shape of “ converts.” 


Most true it is (says Mgr. Patterson) that though large sums are expended 
yearly by Protestants for their missions, the result is nevertheless small 
indeed : but yet a great work is being done (I sincerely think unintentionally) 
by those establishments. The faith of hundreds and thousands in their own 
religion is being shaken, without any other faith being substituted for it.* 
The missionaries’ reports are full of expressions to the effect that many 





* The italics are our own, and we give them to mark the pith of the whole 
question, with which nearly all Protestants as well as every Catholic we have 
met, that have inhabited Syria, Palestine, or the Holy Land for any time, 
most fully concur. 
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persons come to them, declaring their readiness to hear what they had to say, 
and their disbelief of their own national or common faith; and yet the 
“converts” registered by themselves may be told in units, or at most by 
tens. Accordingly, I never came in coutact with “liberals” in politics or 
religion, whether Jew, Christian, or Gentile, who did not commence the 
conversation (on the supposition that I was a Protestant) by declaring their 
disbelief of this or that current dogma of their faith ; and in all such cases 
I found I was expected, as a Protestant, to applaud and admire their lament- 
able condition of mind, I repeat, most emphatically, that I never saw a 
single person of this description who had one doctrine to affirm. The work 
of the Protestant missions is simply destructive. In Turkey it is detaching 
Mohammedan subjects from their allegiance to their spiritual and temporal 
head ; in Greece it is introducing the mind of youth to the conceit of private 
judgment ; in Egypt it does the same for the Copts; and in Mesopotamia 
for the Nestorians. The missionaries report that, among the Jews, they prefer 
to have to do with the rationalists rather than with the Talmudists ; and 
acting on that principle everywhere, they first make a tabula rasa of minds, 
on which they never afterwards succeed in inscribing the laws of sincere 
faith or consistent practice (p. 455). 


Here, then, we have, in a few words, an account of what 
the teachings of the Protestant Missionaries in the East result 
in. They take away the faith that is in these people, and give 
them nothing in return.* In other and plainer words, the 
end of all this teaching and preaching and denouncing of 
“popish ” doctrines, is simple unbelief or infidelity, embel- 
lished with Scriptural verses and the current cant of the Evan- 
gelical schoo]. Do the subscribers to the Turkish Missions- 
Aid Society contemplate this as one of the results of their 
liberal donations? Is this what the Society put forth so 
boldly as the “ Gospel in Turkey”? Is it for such a change 
that the traditions mounting to within less than four hundred 
years of our Lord’s sojourn on earth, preserved as they are 
by a people living in the land which he inhabited, are to be 
cast off? Surely, even from the most enthusiastic of the 
Evangelical school, these questions can have but one answer.t 





* An English official who had resided upwards of twenty-five years in 
Syria, and who is a very earnest Protestant, told the present writer exactly 
the same. “The American missionaries,” he said, “ destroy the faith these 
native Christians had, but give them no other in return. The consequence 
is, that they invariably become mere rationalists.” 

t About four years ago, a party of English travellers were journeying over 
Mount Lebanon. Whilst halting at a roadside “khan,” they were accosted 
by a native who spoke English very well. They asked him who he was, and 
where he had learnt their language. He said he was, or had been, servant to 
one of the American missionaries, naming the gentleman, and that he was 
“a good Protestant.” One of the ladies present put a few questions to him, and 
amongst others, asked him what he now believed of the Virgin Mary ? “ That 
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And let not the subject be either misunderstood or blinked. 
Take any dozen Englishmen really conversant with the ways 
of the country and the ideas of the inhabitants; let them all 
be Protestants, and even be of those who, finding no other 
Protestant ministration, attend the chapels of the American 
Missionaries. Of the twelve, certainly nine will tell you that, 
although well-meaning and honest men in their way, the 
preaching of the Protestant Missionaries in the East pulls 
down, but never builds up belief, and that in sober truth the 
native Protestant “converts” are but so many freethinkers 
—theoretical Christians, but practical infidels. There is, with 
respect to this part of our subject, one more extract from Mgr. 
Patterson’s book,* which, although somewhat lengthy, we 
find so much to the purpose, with respect to some of the 
questions of the day, that we copy it entire :— 


The Protestant sects of the West (says our author) are represented in 
the East by missions of several denominations ; but since they all represent 
but one principle, namely the denegation of spiritual authority as the basis 
of belief, it is unnecessary to distinguish them here. At first sight it might 
appear that the Episcopalians, or representatives of the Anglican Establish- 
ment, should command a distinct notice, since they have one point (that of 
episcopal superintendence) in common with the Eastern sects ; but when it is 
considered, not merely that the fact of their having real bishops is denied by 
all the sects of the East,t as well as by the Catholic Church, but that they 





for the Virgin Mary,” said the miscreant, spitting at the same time, and using 
an Arabic gesture indicating the utmost contempt. The lady—an Anglican, 
not a Catholic—of course dropped the conversation, feeling too disgusted to 
continue it. Some days afterwards she related the anecdote to the wife of 
an American missionary ; but the latter was not at all shocked, merely making 
the remark, “I guess the man had got rid of his old superstitions.” Is this 
what they would call evangelizing the native Christians ? 

* No one interested in the present spiritual state of the East should be 
without this volume, and every traveller to Palestine—Catholic or Protestant 
—should take it with him. 

+ This, be it remembered, was written in 1852, ten years before the 
recent attempt at union on the part of certain Anglicans with the Greek 
Church. What Mgr. Patterson says is the simple truth, and is confirmed by 
numerous conversations which the present writer had, during a ten years’ 
residence in the East, with several patriarchs and numerous bishops, priests, 
and deacons of the Greek, Armenian, Nestorian, Copt, and Jacobite sects. 
All these clergy hate the very name of Rome, but they acknowledge she has 
real bishops and a real priesthood ; whilst one and all deny that the Anglican 
Church has either. The English Book of Common Prayer, translated into 
Arabic, is very often met with throughout the East, but it does not appear 
to have impressed the Oriental Churches, whether in communion with the 
see of Peter or not, very favourably respecting the Established Church of 
this country. The Thirty-nine Articles they regard with especial horror, as 
showing the Church to be heretical at core. Nor have the samples of the 
Anglican Church and Anglican bishop of Jerusalem done much to remove 
this impression, but rather the contrary. 
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themselves entirely repudiate any claims which might be founded on their sup- 
posed possession of an apostolic commission and authority through the episco- 
pate ; and when, moreover, it is remembered that the few persons who think 
differently on these points are wholly unrepresented in the East, it seems evi- 
dent that the distinction would be unreal. Further, the Protestant missions in 
the East are mainly supplied by ministers in the communion of the Esta- 
blishment in England, but often not episcopally appointed or ordained, and 
in all cases a perfect equality is admitted between such as are so appointed 
and those who are not. Hence the Anglo-Lutheran “ Episcopalians,” the 
Independents, the American Congregationalists, &c., act in unison, and on 
one principle. They teach that the belief they advocate in certain doctrines 
is to be acquired by each individual through a perusal of certain writings, 
and must be held by him as the result of convictions proceeding from his 
own investigation of those writings, which they assert to be the inspired 
word of God. This procedure they call “ the right of private judgment.” 
But the very terms of the Protestant principle, thus represented, involve, 
not merely a disregard of existing authorities, but also of that which presents 
that system for the acceptance of Eastern Christians. Those, however, who 
advocate its claims are not usually to be bound by the laws of consistency 
in logic. Though they will have every man to read the sacred Scrip- 
tures (that is, their version of them) and to judge for , himself, they have 
also a few doctrines, built on them as they suppose, to which they attach 
an importance equal to that ascribed by Catholics to the dogmas of faith. 
Of these, the chief is what they term “ justification by faith only”—a 
doctrine which teaches that man is accounted (but not made) fit for eternal 
life in the Divine Presence, by a subjective act or sentiment of the mind, 
called by them “ faith.” This “faith” is not the “faith” of theological 
writers, but a persuasion, or enthusiastic feeling, on the part of the individual, 
that he is saved from eternal death by the sacrifice of the Cross. Laying such 
stress as this view does on a persuasion, or feeling of the mind, it might be 
expected that other acts of the mind would be regarded by those teachers as 
of cognate importance. With singular inconsistency, however, they regard 
all such acts, whether of love, hope, or fear, or the like, as not only unim- 
portant or indifferent, but even sinful in fact or tendency. The one operation 
of the soul to which they attach salvation is that of persuasion that itself is 
saved. To account for so arbitrary a distinction, they allege that this per- 
suasion is not a natural gift but a divine grace—or, rather, the divine grace ; 
for in it are contained, and from it flow, all those good results which Catholic 
writers call “ graces ;” such as humility, charity, hope, &c. This extraordi- 
nary and almost inexplicable doctrine, they consider not only conveyed in 
Holy Scripture, but the whole sum and substance of its teaching ; and they 
allege portions of the epistles of St. Paul, in which he declares that man is 
not justified by works, done irrespectively of the divine sacrifice of the 
Cross, to prove that all works or acts of the mind (saving always the one 
act of persuasion, which they call “faith”) are valueless and ineffectual 
to work out salvation. The teachers of this view among us are often pious 
persons, who act morally from natural good feelings ; but the Eastern mind 
is too consistent and too voluptuous to imitate them. If it is possible, they 
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say, to attain salvation by means of a sentiment so pleasant, we regard it as 
quite unnecessary to add to it supererogatory performances disagreeable to 
our inclinations (p. 453). 


Here, in sober fact, and if we will only give things their 
right names, is one of the chief reasons of such “conversions ” 
as take place in the East to Protestantism. An Oriental mind 
is difficult to fathom at once; but take any of the professed 
Protestants in Syria or other parts of Turkey, clear away all 
the rubbish they have learnt to talk in imitation of their 
new teachers—separate if you can (and it is merely a matter 
of time and patience) all the prating about “ the Lord Jesus,” 
and “‘the blessed Scriptures,” the ‘‘ teaching of the Spirit,” 
and such-like spiritual mouthings, from what are the actual 
thoughts of the individual and the real reasons for his change, 
and you will invariably find at the bottom of his mind the all- 
prevailing idea, that of what use are confession, penance, 
private prayer, fasting, giving alms, and other good works, 
when salvation can be accomplished by the far more easy and 
pleasant process of a mere sentiment of the mind, which any 
man can train his understanding into believing when he wishes 
to do so. And these, be it understood, are the best of the 
converts. As Mgr. Patterson says of them :— 


Such persons as I am alluding to have really embraced the principle on 
which Protestantism rests. They have thrown off the authority of their own 
belief, not to accept the formula of another, but to reject all authority. 
They are like the German “ philosophic” Protestants, or the French univer- 
sitaries of the West—their conduct is often irreproachable, but their belief is 
a blank, and their principles distinctly Antinomian, even when they them- 
selves do not put them in practice. I maintain that to one class or other of 
these all the proselytes made to Protestantism in the East belong. They 
are either worthless persons, who are happy to substitute an easy-simulated 
sentiment for whatever amount of discipline their communion imposed, 
or they are “ philosophers,” sceptics, and infidels. The reports of these 
allegations, and the existing state of religious and political parties in the 
East, gives scope for these results (p. 453). 


There are, however, two other reasons, which also act 
powerfully upon such natives of the East as come under the 
influence of Protestant missionary teaching, and of which 
when they have abandoned their own creed, they take especial 
pride in the possession. The one is the notion which they imbibe 
from certain misquotations of Holy Writ, as well as from ill- 
judged (even looking at it from a Protestant point of view) 
teaching on the part of their new pastors; viz., that every 
man is “a priest unto God,” and that once a Protestant and 
a “ Church member,” they are as high in spiritual rank, and 
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far superior in “saving faith” to those whom they formerly 
regarded and respected as their clergy. The idea is of course 
utterly false, and childish in the extreme to our views. But 
the native mind can only be judged by its own standards 
of worth, and the fact remains as we have said. That the 
Protestant missionaries would knowingly foster such notions, 
it would be uncharitable to believe ; but that such is another 
result of their teaching, there can be no doubt whatever. 
The missionaries themselves, however, see very little indeed of 
their congregations, small as they are, save at prayer-meetings 
and preachings once or twice in the week. It is a curious fact, 
but one which has struck many even of those who have not 
yet found courage to knock and ask for admittance into the 
Catholic Church, that in proportion as a sect, or people, or 
nation, stray far from the unity of the one true fold, so do 
their pastors and teachers neglect and despise that visiting 
and looking after their flocks, which forms with us such a 
prominent part of every parish priest’s or missionary’s duty. 
The High-Church Anglican Protestant clergymen—although 
still very far short of what is done by our clergy—come next 
to the Catholic priest in this work; and as we descend the 
scale of Protestantism, we find the practice more and more 
rare, until by the Socinians such acts of supererogation on the 
part of their preachers are never heard of. With Protestant 
missionaries in the Hast the practice is exceedingly rare: 
perhaps it is regarded as an infringement upon true religious 
liberty ? 

The third reason which has often—very generally, if not 
always—influence in making the native of Syria, Palestine, 
or other Eastern lands embrace Protestantism, is that when 
he has done so, the fact of his being a proselyte, puts him 
indirectly under the “ protection ” of the English or American 
consul, if such an official there is—and there generally is one 
—within even a couple of days’ journey from the convert’s 
place of abode. Not that the individual is at once put on the 
rolls of the English or American subjects. Such was some 
years ago the practice; but now for very shame’s sake this 
has been altered. But, as the English consuls-general, 
consuls, and vice-consuls have a sort of standing order to 
“protect ” all Protestants against the tyranny or ill-usage of 
the local authorities; and, as every native Protestant has 
nearly always some grievance which he makes out to be an 
injustice committed on him because he is a Protestant, so his 
complaint invariably finds its way to the English Consulate, 
and either the chief of the office or one of his native dragomen 
deems it imperative upon him to interfere, if not officially, at 
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any rate officiously, with the pasha or other authority of the 
place. As a matter of course the complaint is listened to, 
and—justice or not justice—the “protected” of the consul 
gets what he calls justice, but which his opponent often deems 
the very reverse. For, be it remarked, that, as a general 
rule in the East, “ justice’? means obtaining what you want, 
not what is yours by law or equity. Your complaint, and 
what in Europe we call justice, may be on the same side. If 
so, all the better; but if not, you will term your view of the 
affair “justice” all the same; and, if you don’t get what you 
want, you are wnjustly treated. This sort of administration is 
but too often ruled by the consuls, and the “ converts” know 
full well how to make use of it. No one who has not lived in 
the Turkish dominions can imagine the power which a Euro- 
pean consul or vice-consul has in those countries. Mr. 
Urquhart has done good service in exposing this evil, which 
is, in point of fact, one of the chief reasons why the 
Ottoman Empire has been gradually but surely verging 
towards ruin since the foreign consular power became virtu- 
ally far greater than that of the local authority. Of this 
interference of one country in the affairs of another, Mr. 
Urquhart says, it presents “a terrible prospect for the human 
race; for it involves the extinction of each people, and 
the absorption ultimately of the whole in some one govern- 
ment more dexterous than the rest.” All the chief govern- 
ments of Europe have been more or less guilty of this meddling 
with the Executive of Turkey, but notably England, France, 
and Russia, in whose hands every local pasha is a plaything, 
to be tossed here and there at will. England says—or, 
rather, each English consul says for her—that he must inter- 
fere, else French influence would be too powerful in the 
province or district. France returns the compliment, and 
declares that England—that is, the English consul—is such a 
deep diplomat that, unless she uses her influence, England 
would be paramount in the place. Russia, on the other hand, ' 
declares that she must maintain her prestige, else the Turks 
would say of their old enemy that she had fallen in the scale 
of nations. This interference in the administration of the 
Ottoman Empire is thus described by Mr. Urquhart :— 


In other countries it has been known as diplomatic representations made 
in regard to principles; here [that is, in Turkey] it is administrative. It 
bears upon the taxes, the customs, the limitation of districts, the administra- 
tive functions, the parish business, the selection and displacement of func- 
tionaries, the operations of the courts of law,—whatever is included under the 
word “ government” belongs here to “interference.” This operation is exer- 
cised with authority, without control, without responsibility. The discussions 


f 
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in reference thereto are carried on between the functionaries of a foreign 
government ; and as that foreign government can enter upon the field only 
by an act of usurpation, its position is that of an enemy. Every act is 
directed to subvert and to disturb; the object of each individual is of 
necessity to supersede the legitimate authority of the native functionary 
with whom he is in contact. 

Thus it is that the administrative interference, which has in Syria 
replaced the diplomatic, is carried on through consuls (vol. ii. pp. 349, 350). 


Hitherto this work of “interference” has been carried on 
by our English consuls in Syria in very much the same way as 
it has by their Russian and French colleagues—no better, but 
no worse. At any rate, in all matters of influencing religious 
affairs, directly or indirectly, they have held perfectly aloof. 
But, if we are to judge from a document lately put forth 
by the Turkish Missions Aid Society, the title of which 
stands at the end of the list of books and pamphlets that head 
this paper, either an entire change has in this respect 
come over our policy, or else several of our Anglo-Syrian 
officials must be acting in direct disobedience of the wishes 
of the Foreign Office. We allude to an appeal for the building 
of “A Syrian Protestant Coitece,” together with a pro- 
spectus of the same, and a list of the “Local Board of 
Managers,”’ amongst which, to their shame be it said, appear the 
names of Mr. Geo. J. Eldridge, her Majesty’s Consul-General 
in Syria; Mr. W. H. Wrench, her Majesty’s Vice-Consul 
at Beyrout ; Mr. Noel Temple Moore, her Majesty’s Consul at 
Jerusalem; and Mr. E. T. Rogers, her Majesty’s Consul at 
Damascus. That there can be no real desire or want for such 
an institution in the country, and that the very appeal for 
help to found it is about the most outrageous piece of pious 
impudence that has ever been published, even in the name 
of sectarian so-called religion, will appear upon a further 
examination of this document. We will do the American 
missionaries the justice of saying that no Englishman would, 
‘ or could, ever have had the towpé to ask for money for such a 
purpose ; the whole document bears the unmistakable impress 
of “smart”? New England. As we have shown before, from 
the “summary ” of American Missions’ Statement at page 308, 
copied from the report of the Turkish Missions Aid Society, 
the number of Protestant ‘Church members ” on the Syrian 
field is two hundred; this, too, after nearly thirty years of 
missionary “labour” in the country. And now these same 
missionaries come forward and modestly tell us that “ more 
than £20,000 have already been secured and invested in the 
United States” for the building of this proposed “ institution,” 
and that “it is proposed to raise an equal amount in England, 
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the income annually going to the support of the College.”” The 
President of the proposed College, and ew-officio President of 
the Board of Managers, is an American missionary, the 
Reverend Dr. Bliss, and amongst the members of the Board 
are the names of some thirteen or fourteen other missionaries 
of sorts. The trustees, who “are to have the general super- 
vision of the Institution,” reside in New York, where we 
should imagine they will be able, from their proximity to the 
College in Syria, to supervise the whole affairs exceedingly 
well. With these, or with such persons as have parted with 
their money for such a pious folly, we have nothing to do. 
But as regards the English officials, it is another matter, and 
Protestants, as well as Catholics, must agree that men holding 
the positions they do in a country where religious discord is 
the bane and curse of the land, have no business to mix them- 
selves up with an undertaking which is purely and wholly got 
up for the purpose of proselytism. Had the subscription 
been to build a Protestant chapel or church, or to endow any 
such establishment for the use of the English residents in 
Syria, it would have been a very different matter. ‘To lend 
their names to any such undertaking, these gentlemen would 
have a perfect right; but to give their official sanction to a 
scheme which is but a renewed campaign upon the religion 
of the country, and as English government officers to say 
that they—and consequently the government they represent 
—approve as consul-general and consuls of a wholesale 
sectarian converting shop, is nothing less than a prostitution 
of the name of this country in Syria. The “dodge” is a good 
one ; the American missionaries, notwithstanding their “ tall” 
pious talk in missionary newspapers, have actually done 
nothing towards perverting the native Christians of Syria. 
‘'wo hundred “ Church members” in nearly thirty years is at 
the rate of seven converts a year, or less than the third of a 
convert every twelve months for each of the twenty-four 
missionaries. This would never pay. Even American sub- 
scribing “ Christians” will, after a time, cease to contribute 
for what brings forth so little fruit. Something must be 
done; and therefore they have started the idea of this “ Syrian 
Protestant College,” having got the promises of these con- 
sular gentlemen to countenance it as they have done. 

Did these proselytising consuls, before they allowed their 
names to be made use of in this prospectus, read the third 
paragraph of the document, in which we are coolly told that 
“THE ENEMIES OF CHRISTIANITY, PROFESSED INFIDELS AS WELL 
AS Papists, FULLY ALIVE TO THE ADVANTAGES TO BE GAINED 
FROM THE PRESENT STATE OF THE COUNTRY, ARE ADOPTING BOLD 
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AND ENERGETIC MEASURES TO FORESTALL PROTESTANTISM IN BE- 
COMING THE EDUCATORS OF THIS VAST POPULATION 7’? 

Or, if they did read it, did it not strike them that there was 
an insolence, as well as an amount of sickening cant and im- 
plied falsehood, throughout these words which ought to have 
prevented them, as English gentlemen, to say nothing of their 
official characters, from countenancing such a concern? Have 
English consuls in Eastern lands so far lost whatever teaching 
they may have had as to forget that, taking all her Majesty’s 
subjects throughout the world, the “ Papists ” are very nearly 
as numerous as the Protestants; and that to class them with 
“infidels,” and call them “the enemies of Christianity,” is 
an insult,—to say nothing of the loud vulgarity, and the utter 
untruth of the assertion,—which may be pardonable in an 
ignorant Yankee tub-preacher to pen, but which there can be 
no excuse for any English gentleman, far less any English 
official, to lend his name to? In this, every person with the 
slightest pretension to the name of gentleman or an educated 
man, no matter what may be his religious persuasion, must agree 
with us. And to talk of “ Syrian Protestantism,” with its 
two hundred “Church members” amidst a population of 
half a million native Christians, and three times that number 
of Moslems, being “ forestalled ” in ‘ becoming the educators 
of this vast population,” is much as if the Mormons in London 
were to complain that the English Church was “ forestalling ”’ 
them in being the educators of the capital of England. ‘The 
Latter-Day Saints of the metropolis bear a much larger and 
not at all less respectable proportion to the rest of the popu- 
lation of London, than the Protestant “ converts” of Syria 
do to the rest of their fellow-countrymen. 

Three excuses may be put forth in defence of these consular 
gentlemen who have thus disgraced the country they serve. 
It may be asserted,—I1st, That if French, Russian, and Austrian 
consuls give official protection to Catholic and Greek religious 
establishments, it is quite lawful for English authorities to do 
the same to Protestant undertakings. 2ndly, That “the 
Syrian Protestant College” is to be got up for literature, the 
sciences, jurisprudence, and medicine, and not for religious 
purposes. And, 3rdly, that they have allowed their names to 
be made use of without reading over the prospectus. Of 
these, the third and last excuse is the only one that will hold 
water for an instant ; and for their sakes we hope it may be 
true, poor and lame as such a plea would be for official men. 
As regards the first of these pleas, which we have put into 
the mouths of the defendants, it is quite true that the French, 
Russian, and Austrian consuls have and do afford official pro- 
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tection to Catholic and Greek religious establishments, but 
the cases are by no means parallel. 

To quote again the words of Mr. Urquhart :—‘ The Roman 
Catholic regular and secular clergy are established here (in 
Syria) as in any other Roman Catholic countries ;* that is to 
say, they are pastors of flocks, and not missionaries. The 
Protestants have no flocks, and they are sent with a view of 
creating them.” 

We wonder what this writer would have said could he have 
seen a “Syrian Protestant College” proposed as a means 
towards this much-desired end, or could he have foreseen that 
four English consuls could ever have lent their names—offi- 
cially, too—to such a combination of Little Bethel and “ smart ”” 
American doings. Nor will it suffice to say that this institu- 
tion is not being got on foot for the express purpose of pro- 
selytism, more or less direct. In paragraph number eight we 
are told that— 


The College will be conducted on strictly Protestant and evangelical 
principles. 


What that means, we all know; also— 


It will be open for students from any of the Oriental sects or nationalities 
who will conform to its laws and regulations. 


That is to say, any student belonging to the Latin,t 
Maronite, Greek Schismatical, Greek Catholic, Armenian 
Catholic, Armenian Schismatical, or other Eastern Church, 
will be admitted to this college, provided he attends “ Pro- 
testant ” and “ Evangelical” preachings and prayers, and is 
humble-minded enough to hear the faith of his fathers de- 
nounced every day as one of “the enemies of Christianity,” 
and “ Papists” lovingly classed with “ professed infidels.” 
And in the very next sentence we are further informed that— 


It is hoped that a strong Christian influence will always centre in and go 
forth from this institution ; and that it will be instrumental in raising up a 





* The same may be said of the Greek clergy, who have many and very 
large congregations in the country—in some parts much more numerous than 
the Maronites or other Catholic churches. 

t In the East, European Catholics, and all others who use the European or 
Roman Ritual, are called “ Latins ;” whilst the other Oriental Churches in 
communion with the See of Peter are distinguished by their respective 
names—Maronites, Greek Catholics, Armenian Catholies, Syrian Catholics, 
Chaldeans, and others. The whole are termed “Catholics,” and there is 
nothing of which they are so proud as their intercourse with Rome and the 
centre of unity. Of the various schismatical and heretical sects, there is not 
one that assumes the name of “Catholic,” except certain of the “ advanced ” 
school in the English Established Church. 
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body of men who will fill the ranks of a well-trained and vigorous “ Native 
Ministry ;” become the authors of a Native Christian Literature ; supply 
the educational wants of the land; encourage its industrial interests ; 
develop its resources ; occupy stations of authority, and in a large degree 
aid in carrying the Gospel and its attendant blessings wherever the Arabic 
language is spoken. 


With the help of one English consul-general, two English 
consuls, and one English vice-consul, this may in a certain 
measure be done: yes, and will be done; for consular influ- 
ence in those lands is all-powerful. But without it, no: 
without this English State-help the ‘Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege ” will wither, and only bear fruit in such proportion as 
have done the “ Protestant Churches” in Syria, with their 
24 missionaries, their 37 native assistants, and their 200 com- 
municants, after nearly thirty years’ labour in the Syrian 
“ field.” 

After the extracts we have given from the prospectus, can 
there be any doubt as to the proselytising intentions of this 
American-Syrian-Protestant-Evangelical Institution? or can 
there be two opinions as to the propriety of English gentle- 
men and English officials degrading themselves and their 
office by becoming connected with such an undertaking ? 
We observe, by the way, as a curious coincidence in the 
prospectus, that the name of the New York Treasurer to the 
Board of Trustees of this proposed college is William E. 
Dodge; and that the Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, of New York, 
has been appointed one of the Professors. Would it not 
have been better and more appropriate if her Majesty’s 
Consuls at Beyrout, Damascus, and Jerusalem had left all this 
evangelical speculation to men of like name and calling? It 
is true that when the prospectus was drawn out, and these 
English officials allowed their name to be made use of, Lord 
Palmerston was Prime Minister, and Lord Russell ruled over 
the Foreign Office. That the Shaftesbury power with the first, 
and the well-known tendencies of the author of the Durham 
Letter, may have had some influence with these individuals in 
their official character is possible, nay, probable; but should 
gentlemen, English gentlemen, ever have allowed their names 
to go forth as patrons and directors of this unholy humbug ? 
A private individual may lend his influence to whatever scheme 
he likes to patronize; but a public servant—and above all an 
English public servant in Turkey—has no right whatever to 
be so liberal with his patronage. 

One word more ere we have done with the “Syrian Pro- 
testant College.” 
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At the head of the list of subscribers to this proposed institu- 
tion is £1,000 from “ The late Syrian Asylums’ Committee.” 
If we are rightly informed, that money was subscribed from the 
residue of a fund which was instituted in 1860 to afford assist- 
ance to the sufferers from the Syrian massacres. To this fund 
Catholics, Protestants, Greeks, and Jews subscribed, with the 
express stipulation and understanding that no part or portion 
of it was to be used for any religious purpose whatever. The 
fact was, that the chief managers of the fund in Syria were 
American missionaries, and subscribers to it were afraid that 
the money would be used for proselytising purposes. After 
a time the great misery of the Synan Christians came to an 
end, and no further relief was required; but there still re- 
mained an unused balance of about £1,200 of this fund in the 
banker’s hands. If what is reported in London be correct— 
and we have very good reason for believing it to be so—who 
was it that gave authority for this £1,000 to be given as a 
donation to the Syrian Protestant College? The question 
regards not only the Catholics, Greeks, and Jews of London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and other towns in England that sub- 
scribed to this fund, but also those belonging to a large—and 
we are thankful to say avery large—class of our Protestant 
fellow-countrymen, who, however much they may differ with 
us in matters of faith, are enemies to religion being made a 
cloak for fraud, and are honest and honourable in their dealings 
between man and man. If this £1,000 which heads the list 
of subscriptions to the Syrian Protestant College was really 
given from the money which in 1860-61 was gathered together 
as “ the Syrian Relief Fund,” a gross and most infamous breach 
of trust has been committed, and all men should beware how 
they in future contribute to anything in which the American 
Oriental missionaries have any influence. 

But where have the projectors of this college learned geo- 
graphy? ‘They tell us that the establishment will be “ LocaTEeD 
In Bryrovt, the seaport of Syria, a city rapidly growing in size 
and importance, and OCCUPYING A CENTRAL POSITION IN RESPECT 
TO ALL THE ARABIC-SPEAKING RACES.” 

The capitals are our own, for we would note these words as 
bringing a new light in geographical discovery. That Beyrout 
is by far the most pleasant, nay the only pleasant, town in Syria 
to reside in—that there is more society, and particularly 
what the promoters of this undertaking would call more 
“ Christian” society, we fully admit. That, on account of its 
proximity to the sea, it is far more healthy than most towns in 
Syria, and that from the number of its European and native 
Christian inhabitants it is far safer to reside in, and much 
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more exempt from the chance of any Moslem outbreak 
taking place, cannot be denied. But that it occupies “a 
central position in respect to all the Arabic-speaking races,” 
is simply, and very grossly untrue, as a glance at any 
schoolboy’s atlas would show. It would be about as correct 
to assert that Plymouth or Falmouth held “ a central position 
in respect to” the rest of England. If the promoters of 
“The Syrian Protestant College” are so very anxious to 
diffusethe great blessings of their faith and literature “wherever 
the Arabic language is spoken,”’ would not Damascus, Mosul, 
Aleppo, Antioch, or even Bagdad, be more central than 
Beyrout? ‘To reside in any of these places would not be so 
pleasant, but it would be more missionary-like, and would 
certainly save the money of the subscribers, Beyrout being 
by far the most expensive town in all Syria to live in. 

But men of American sectarian-preacher stamp never knew 
and never will know, what a missionary spirit is. It is foreign 
to their habits as well as to their creed. When we hear of 
American Protestant Missionaries going forth with barely a 
change of clothes; when we learn that they abandon father, 
mother, family, house, and home to preach the Gospel; when 
we read of half a score of them undergoing martyrdom, as 
did two Catholic bishops and eight priests, in Corea, an 
account of which was published in the Times of the 27th 
August last—when, in fine, we hear of their taking lessons 
in their work from the Jesuits, the Lazarists, the Capu- 
chins, the Dominicans, or any other of those religious 
orders which have shed such lustre upon the Church in all 
ages—it may, then, become a matter of discussion whether, 
notwithstanding their gross errors in faith, they have not 
something of the missionary spirit amongstthem. At present 
we can only look upon them as do all the Moslems, the native 
Christians, the Jews, and nineteen-twentieths of the European 
population in the Hast, viz., that they drive a very flourishing 
trade, and enjoy very comfortable incomes ; but that the 
work they are paid for doing has neither the self-denial of 
man nor the blessing of God to make it prosper. Protestant 
missions throughout the world have ever been, are, and 
ever will be, most miserable failures. Dr. Littledale was, at 
any rate, candid when he spoke of “the pitiful history of 
Anglican missions to the heathen; ’’ but he might with equal 
truth make mention of the wretched results of Protestant 
missions throughout the world. That unison of mawkish 
sentiment and Biblical phrases selected at random, which 
commonly goes by the name of “ cant,”’ may certainly influence 
weak-minded persons to subscribe to visionary schemes of a 
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Protestant conversion of Oriental Christians. But exposure 
must come sooner or later, and with it the beginning of the 
end of subscriptions. Some years ago the American mission- 
aries gave up the “ field” they occupied at Jerusalem ; would 
it not be as well if they conferred a similar boon on the Syrian 
and Lebanon districts? The Churches against which they are 
chiefly engaged in preaching have their own bishops, their 
own clergy, and their own missionary preachers from Europe. 
These latter are not engaged in perverting men from another 
quarter, but—at the request, and with the full concurrence, of 
the native bishops and clergy—they build up and repair the 
breaches in the sheep-fold, and help in driving away the wolves 
that would enter. There may be—there are—sheep that go 
astray from time to time, but considering all things—and parti- 
cularly now that the sectarian influence of English consuls in 
Syria has been brought to bear on the “work ”—these are 
few indeed. The Maronites and other sects in communion 
with 8. Peter’s successor, form part and parcel of God’s one 
only true and holy Catholic Church, against which, we have 
His word, the gates of hell shall never prevail.* 

In his work upon “ Mount Lebanon,” from which we have 
already quoted, Mr. Urquhart relates a conversation which he 
had with a certain Maronite bishop, which seems so apropos 
that we give it entire :— 


I wish you to know [said the Bishop] that we are not attached’ to 
France. France is to us an oppression from which we would be most happy 
to escape ; we have proved this by acts, but no account is taken of them. 
How France came to be considered our protector is an old story, into which 
it is needless to enter. The connection awakened against us the hatred of 
the Turks and of the Greeks, and to it may be attributed the past suffering 
of our people from both. Here and in the other parts of Syria, in Egypt and 
in Cyprus, from the middle of the last century to the close of the campaign of 
Napoleon, we reckon that the blood of 40,000 Maronites has been shed by 
the Turks or the Greeks. This is the debt we owe to French protection. 
When, in 1840, the French Government sent to us to require us to support 
Tbrahim Pasha and Emir Beshir, we gave a flat refusal. M.—— came to 
Saida, and sent a message to the Patriarch (of the house of Habesh), who 
sent his own secretary to give him the answer, which had been decided on 
by the bishops and chiefs, which was, “'The Maronites have heard much of, 





* The fact of four English consuls allowing their names to go forth as 
patrons of a Protestant College, which is to be got up for the perversion of 
native Christians, is so utterly at variance with the general practice of our 
government, that we must express our surprise it has been overlooked at the 
Foreign Office. We cannot imagine Lord Stanley lending even a tacit 
sanction to such an outrage on the feelings of the native Syrian Christians. 
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but have never seen, the fruit of the protection of France, and could not, 
in the hope of it, expose themselves to the risks they were now required to 
run.” Then the English Government sent to us an agent (Mr. Wood), 
accompanied by M. Stendel, on the part of the Austrian Government, pro- 
posing to us to accept the protection of Austria in lieu of that of France. 
We declined to make any application for such protection ; and we complained 
to Mr. Wood of the interference in our religion of the Protestant missionaries, 
which made us look with suspicion on the intentions towards us of the English 
Government. He assured us that the English Government was opposed to all 
missionary schemes, and suggested that we should draw up a petition to the 
Turkish Government, requesting the missionaries to be prohibited from entering 
the country, promising that the English Ambassador would obtain from the 
Porte an order to that effect. Satisfied with these assurances, we aided in the 
expulsion of Mehemet Ali, although he had every way favoured the Maronites. 

The promised order ‘respecting the missionaries never came. England set 
up « Protestant Bishop (in Jerusalem), and obtained from the Porte the 
formal recognition of the Protestants as a body (vol. ii. pp. 261, 262). 


The italics in this quotation are ourown. They show pretty 
plainly whether or not the missionaries are welcome to the 
natives of Syria. But what will these same natives say now, 
when they see our consuls-general and consuls coming forth 
as the official patrons and promoters of Protestant missionary 
proselytism? If it be true—and we have certainly always 
looked upon it as one of the rules of our Government—that 
the English Government “ is opposed to all missionary schemes,” 
how is it that the consul-general in Syria, the consul at 
Jerusalem, and the consul at Damascus, are allowed to take 
upon themselves the office of “Managers” or “ Local 
Directors ” of the Protestant Syrian College ? 





Arr. II]—ORIGEN AT CASSAREA. 
Origenis Libri contra Celswm (inter Opera omnia). Ed. Migne, 1857. 


ie concluding our survey of the character and work of Origen, 

it will be useful to recall the leading dates in the chronology 
of his life to the date of his exodus from Alexandria. Born in 
or about Toa) he became the head of the Catechetical school at 
the age of eighteen. AbontDi visited Rome. From that 
year ti he laboured at “Alexandria, with no other inter- 
ruptions than short journeys into Arabia, to Ceesarea, and into 
Greece. In 231 he left Alexandria never to return, and 
thenceforward the chief place of his residence was Ceesarea of 
Palestine. In the fourth or fifth year of his sojourn there 
(235), Maximin’s persecution compelled him to flee to Ceesarea 
of ee Returning to the other Cesarea in he 


remained there for about eleven years, that is, until the com- 


mencement of the Pecan persecution. During these years, 
however, he made another journey into Greece, and two more 
into Arabia. After the cessation of the persecution he lived a 
short time in Jerusalem, and thence removed to Tyre, where 
he died in 253, or 254, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. The 
chief divisions of his life after attaining manhood are therefore 
the following :— ; 


| 1.} The twenty years (211—231) of his Alexandrian teaching. 
2.|The twenty years (231—251) of his life at Caesarea. 
3. The three or four years from the end of the Decian persecution (251) 
till his death (254). 


In our present essay we shall be concerned chiefly with the 
second of these periods. It was the time of Origen’s most 
active and dignified labour. He was now not so much the 
teacher of disciples as the teacher of teachers and the doctor 
of the whole East. The Church was, on the whole, at peace, 
her numbers were increasing, her organization developing, and 
her doctrines becoming daily more and more a subject of 
inquiry to intellects, friendly and hostile. We have before 
taken notice (DusLin Review, April, 1866, p. 401) hgw Ceesarea 
was an important centre, political, literary, and reNgious ; and 
here Origen spent the twenty years of which we now speak, in 
intercourse with such bishops as 8. Alexander, 8. Theoc- 
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tistus, and Firmilian, in training such pupils as Gregory Thau- 
maturgus, in preaching such homilies as those ‘on Isaiah, 
Ezechiel, and the Canticles, in writing such apologies as the 
Contra Celswm, and in carrying through such an enterprise as }, 
the-Heéxapla. It is to this period that we must refer the ~ 
emphatic testimony of S. Vincent of Lerins. “It is im- 
possible,” ‘says he, “to tell how Origen was loved, esteemed, 
and admired by every one. All that made any profession of 
piety hastened to him from the ends of the world. There was 
no Christian who did not respect him as a prophet, no philo- 
sopher who did not honour him as a master.” The word 
piety (evcéB3ea) is worth noticing, because something much 
more wide and broad was meant by it then than now ; indeed, 
the original word would be better translated religion or 
religiousness. The term, prophet, is also worthy of being 
remarked ; a prophet means one who is at once a teacher of the 
most exalted class and an ascetic who has perfectly trampled 
this world under his feet. Finally, the philosophers looked 
to him as their master, though he professed to teach no phi- , 
losophy but Christianity, and quoted the Hebrew Scriptures.. 
instead of Plato and Aristotle when men came to him with ° 
difficulties about the Soul, the Logos, and the Creator. 

In the present articlé, therefore, we shall be concerned with 
his Cesarean life ; and as it is impossible to compress within 
moderate limits all that might be said of the literary produc- 
tions of this exceedingly rich period of his labours, we shall 
confine ourselves chiefly to the consideration of the great work 
Contra Celsum. First, however, let us take a glance at the 
evéiits Of the twenty years, for they are not void of events 
which give us a-notion of the man. 

Since his principal charge at Czsarea was to preach the 
Word of God to the people, perhaps the largest part of his 
extant writings has come to consist of the homilies that he~ 
delivered in the discharge of this honourable duty. it was the | 
bishop himself who, as a rule, preached in the church, and no 
priest was substituted whose learning and piety were not 
béyond all question. We have before quoted the strong 
words in which Eusebius has handed down the opinion of 
Origen held by S. wo oct bishop of Cesarea. On the 
Sunday, therefore, aS we learn from himself, on festivals, and 
sometimes, it would seem, on Fridays or other week-days, he 
stood forth from among the cler%y-with~all the weight of his 
bishop’s mandate and of his owm~tharacter, to interpret and 
comment on the Holy Scriptures. It would be interesting to 
be able to picture to ourselves that church at Caesarea in 


which the great light of the Hast spoke, Sunday after Sunday, 
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to the mingled Greek and barbarian Chyistians of the capital 
of Palestine. It would probably be a building designed and 
founded for the purpose. Yet it cannot have been grand or 
sumptuous, or in any way resembling a heathen temple, for 
>Origen himself allows that the Christians had no “ temples.” 
‘What it was inside we can better guess. We know from 
Origen’s own hints that there existed in it the usual distinc- 
tions of position for the various ranks of faithful and of clergy 
that are so well known from writers of a century later. “We 
may, therefore, conclude that the chancel or altar part was clearly 
separated from the rest of the interior, and pefhaps elevated 
above it; that the altar itself stood at some distance from the 
eastern wall, and that round the apsis behind it ran the Biya, 
or presbyters’ bench. Here, in the centre, stood the chair of 
the bishop, and here he sat during the sacred liturgy in the 
midst of his priests, all in a semi-circle of lofty seats. The 
deacons and inferior clergy occupied the rest of the sanctuary, 
which was separated by a railing from the nave. In the nave, 
immediately outside the rails, stood the ambo or reading-desk, 
sometimes called the choir, for here clustered the singers and 
readers whose place it was to intone the less solemn parts of 
the liturgy. Hangings, more or less magnificent, according 
to circumstances, suspended above the rails, were closed 
during the canon of the Mass, and shut out the Holies from 
the sight of the people. Over the altar was the canopy, on 
four pillars, and upon the altar a linen cloth; and the chair 
of the bishop was usually covered with suitable drapery. 
When the bishop preached, he stood or sat forward, probably 
in front of the altar, but within the chancel-rails; it was 
a very unusual thing to preach from the o, though 8. 
John Chrysostom is recorded to have’ doné so in Sancta 
Sophia, in order to be better heard by the people. Origen, 
therefore, would preach from the Sanctuary on the Lord’s- 
day ; bishop, priests, clergy, and peoplé, in their places 
to hear him; the pontiff in his flat mitre with the in 

the high priesthood; the priests in the linen chasubles—that 
came down and covered them on every side; the deacons and 
others in their various tunics and albs ; the singers and readers 
with the diptychs and books of chant laid ready open on the 
desk of the ambo; the faithful in the nave, men on one side 
and women on the other; the virgins and the widows in their 
seats apart; the various orders of penitents in the nave or in 
the narthex, and the band of listening catechumens in front 
of the “ royal gates” (of the nave) that they hoped soon to 
be allowed to enter. His hearers would be of all degrees of 
fervour, and of many different ranks; they might include 
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Greek philosophers and poor verne or house slaves, patricians | 
of Roman‘burghs, and Syrian porters ; doubtless the bulk of: 
them wété"the poor and the lowly of Caesarea. He had to 
say a word to all, and he found means to say it, in the word 
of Holy Scripture. He had, by this time, dispensed himself 
from previously writing his discourses; and hence many of 
those that have come down to us are the shorthand reports | 
that were taken down as he spoke, and afterwards corrected 
by himself. The text or subject of the discourse was that , 
portion of Scripture which had just been recited by the reader, | 
or part of it; though sometimes we find that he had a text 
given him by the bishop or by the presbytery, and that 
occasionally he selected a particular subject at the desire of 
“some of the brethren.” He held his own copy of the 
Scripture in his hand ; for we find him comparing it with the 
version just used by the reader. His discourses were not set 
pieces of eloquence ; they were true homilies, that is, familiar 
and easy addresses, almost seeming to have developed them- 
selves out of an earlier style of dialogue between priest and 
people. They have all the abruptness, all the questionings 
and answerings, all the explanations of terms and sentences, 
and all the appreciation of difficulties that suggest rather the 
catechist with his class than the preacher with his auditory. 
We miss the poetry and fine fancy of Clement, but we gain 
in orderly and connected development. One is certainly 
tempted to think that more artistic and ornamental treatment 
might have been expected from the son of Leonides and the 
teacher of rhetoric. But Origen tells us more than once that 
he studjously avoids worldly and profane eloquence. His 
reason seems not far to seek. Rhetoric was the main profes- 
sion of the Pagan teachers that abounded in every town of the 
empire; and 8. Augustin’s expression, that_rhetoric meant 
the art of telling les, was not exaggerated. Rhetoric in 
those days did tot mean the sound and immortal precepts of 
Aristotle; but: the vain heaping together of empty words. It 
was the necessity of protesting against this that has undoubt- 
edly given much of their ruggedness to the homilies of 
Origen. His watchword was, edification ; his rule and law, 
as he expressly says, was, not completeness of exposition, not 
parade of words, but the benefit of those who listened. 
Because he was a speaker, he rejected tedious and_minute 
Aisquisitions, which were more suitable for “the leisure of a. 
writer.” Because he was a speaker of the truth, he avoided, 
even to austerity, the imitation of profane and perverted art. — 
He was rich in matter, and poured forth a stréam Of doctrine, 
of exhortation, of reproof. His name and character did the 
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rest. A word from Origen had more weight than a treatise 
\Ltrom an unknown mouth. We have no record of how his 
audience took his discourses, save what is implied in the 
general testimony to his prodigious reputation. But, on the 
other hand, he presents us with a few facts about his audience. 
We learn that some were readier to look after the adorning of 
the Church than the beautifying of their own souls. It 
appears that it was difficult to get an audience together on 
common week-days, and that they were somewhat remiss in 
assembling even on festiyals, though he speaks of a few as 
“constant attendants” on the preaching. Those who did 
come to church, too often came not so much to hear God’s 
Word, as because it was a festival, and because it was pleasant 
to have a holiday. And some escaped the sermon altogether 
by going out immediately after the reading. ‘ Why do you 
complain of not knowing this and not knowing that,” he says, 
, “when you never wait for the conference, and never interro- 
4gate your priests?” Moreover, many who were present at. 
‘the discourse in body, were far away in spirit, for “they 
sat apart in the corners of the Lord’s house and occupied 
themselves with profane confabulation.” He did not preach to 
an immaculate audience : there were many who were Christians 
in name, Pagans in life; many who turned the House of 
Prayer into a den of thieves; many who preferred the agora, 
the law courts, the farm, before the Church; and many who 
could provide pedagogues, masters, books, money, and time, 
that their children might learn the liberal arts, but who 
failed to see that something of the same diligence and 
sacrifice was necessary on their own parts if they wished to 
become true disciples of the Word of God. But from all 
this it would be wrong to infer that Origen’s hearers were 
worse than others in their circumstances. Doubtless they 
listened with reverence both to his teaching and to his 
rebukes. Perhaps even they applauded him by acclamation ; 
such a thing was not unknown a century or so later. It 
would be little to Origen’s taste to have his audience waving 
their garments and rocking their bodies in ecstasy or calling 
out “ orthodox!” as they did to S. Cyril, of Alexandria, or 
“Thou art the thirteenth Apostle!” as the excitable Con- 
stantinopolitans did to S. Cleepoveton ; like S. Jerome, he 
preferred “to excite the grief of the people rather than 
their applause, and his commendation was their tears.” S. 
Vincent, of Lerins, two centuries after Origen’s preaching 
at Czosarea, speaks of the way in which his “ eloquence” 
affected himself. If his audience were as well satisfied, they 
must have listened to him with great pleasure and profit. 
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“His discourse,” says §. Vincent, in the Commonitorium, 
“was pleasant to the fancy, sweet as_milk to the taste ; it | 
seems to me that there issued from his mouth honey rather 
than words. Nothing so hard to -believe, but-his~powers of 
controversy made it plain; nothing so difficult to practise, 
but his persuasiveness rendered it easy. Tell me not that 
he did nothing but argue. There has never been a teacher 
who has used so many examples out of Holy Writ.” The 
homilies of Origen did not pass away with the voice that 
delivered them. ‘Till he was sixty years old he had generally 
written them out beforehand. ter that time the short- 
hand writers beside him caught every word as it fell, and 
so the discourses became a treasure for ever. Fortune and 
time have indeed destroyed far the greater part of the 
“thousand and more tractates’”’ which 8. Jerome says he 
delivered in the Church, and of what remain some only 
exist in abbreviated Latin translations. But though their 
letter is diminished, their spirit pervades the whole field of 
patristic exposition, and many of the greatest of the Greek 
and Latin fathers have not hesitated over and over again to 
use at length the exact words of Origen. And so the 
sentences first uttered in the church of Caesarea have become 
the public property of the Church universal, and while 
Cesarea is a ruin and its library scattered to dust, the 
living word and spirit of him who spoke there, speak still 
in cities far greater, and to auditories far more wide; for 
every pulpit utters his thoughts, and Christian people, though 
they may not know it, are everywhere “edified” by that 
which was first the offspring of his intellect. 

Origen had been labouring at Ceesarea for barely four years 
when one of those interruptions occurred that he had already , 
become familar with at Alexandria. The Emperor Maximin | 
(235), a barbarian giant, whose unchecked propensities for 
cruelty and blood seem to have driven him absolutely mad 
before the end of his three years’ reign, followed up the mur- 
der of his benefactor Alexander Severus by a series of horrors, 
in which were involved both Pagans and Christians alike. 
Any man of name, character or wealth, in any part of the 
world that could be reached by a Roman cohort, was liable to 
confiscation, torture, and death in Order to appease his frantic 
suspicions. Czsarea was an important Roman post, and as no 
one in Ceesarea was better known than the head of the Chris- 
tian school, we soon find that Origen is marked out for a vic- 
tim. He escaped, however, by~a prompt flight, and reached 
the other Caesarea, of Cappadocia, the see of his friend Firmi- 
lian. _He had no sooner arrivéd there than the capricious per-— 
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secution fell upon the city of his refuge, under the auspices of 
Serenianus the governor, “ a dire and bitter persecutor,” as 
he is called by Firmilian. In these straits he managed to 
lie hid for two years in the house of a lady called duljaga—a 
house, indeed, to which he was attracted by other considera- 
tions beside that of safety; for this lady was the heiress of 
the whole library of Symmachus the Ebionite, one of those 
learned translators of the Hebrew Scriptures whom Origen 
incorporated in the Hexapla. He himself mentions with great 
satisfaction the advantages which his biblical labours derived 
from the opportunities he enjoyed in his Cappadocian retire- 
ment. We are also indebted to this period for two, not the 
least interesting, of his works. Maximin’s informers seem to 
have contrived to implicate the good Christian Ambrose in 
some trouble. That Ambrose was a man of wealth, we have 
seen, and he was undoubtedly, also, in some considerable 
charge or employment which necessitated his journeying fre- 
quently from one Roman city to another. Whether this per- 
secution caught him at Alexandria or Caesarea, or elsewhere, is 
uncertain ; but he had received notice of his danger and was 
preparing to place himself in security when the insurrection 
of the Gordians broke out in Syria and Asia, and in the con- 
fusion and trouble that ensued he became the prisoner of 
Maximin’s troops, and was immediately sent, or destined to be 
sent, to Germany, where the emperor had just concluded a 
triumphant campaign. The news of the danger of his zealous 
friend and patron drew from Origen the letter that we know 
now as the Hxhortatioad Martyrium. It was accompanied by 
another, the De Oratione, which he had perhaps already com- 
posed. These two works, into an examination of which we 
cannot enter, show more of the interior spirit of their writer 
than anything else that has reached us. When a history of 
_ the early methods of Prayer comes to be written, the treatise 
\On Prayer will have to be thoroughly examined. The Exhor- 
\tation to Martyrdom is full of the true Adamantine vehemence 
and piety. Though addressed to Ambrose, itis really, and 
would be accepted as a general call to the Church of Palestine 
to stand fast and do manfully in the dangerous times on which 
they had fallen. The name of Protectetus, a priest of Ceesarea, 
which is associated with that of Ambrose in the dedication, as 
he was also in danger of death, felicitously localizes it, and 
we may look upon it as a homily, delivered in writing and 
from a distance, and on a new and stirring subject, to that 
Church which he had been accustomed to edify with his words 
during the three or four years preceding. We unwillingly 
omit to enter upon it at large. At Maximin’s death (238) he 
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returned to his own Caesarea. After this, his literary enter- 
prises, completed and undertaken, come thick and frequent. 
Among other works we meet with the commentaries on Hze-. 
chiel and on Isaiah, on 8. Matthew and S. Luke, on Daniel | 
and the twelve Minor Prophets, and on several of the Epistles | 
of S. Paul. It is to this time also that belongs the celebrated 
exposition of the Canticle of Canticles, of which S. Jerome 
has said that whereas in his other works he surpassed all other 
men, so in this he surpassed himself. But little of the original 
has come down to us, and the translation of Rufinus is too freo | 
and abridged to enable us to understand how this high praise~ 
was deserved. oii 

About the same period he made a second journey into Greece. 
What occasion brought him to Athens we are not informed. We 
find, however, that he thought very highly of the Athenian 
Church. In his reply to Celsus, speaking of the influence and 
weight that Christians were everywhere acquiring, he instances 
the Church at Athens, and boasts that thg.assembly of the 
Athenian people was only a tumultuous mob in comparison with 
the congregation of the Athenian Christians: Since Athens 
was even then the central light of the whole world, we may 
perhaps conclude that Origen’s journey thither was caused by 
some phase of the conflict between Philosophy and the Gospel 
with which he had been all his life so familiar. On his return 
to Czesarea he wrote the answer to Celsus, with which we shall 
concern ourselves presently. It was written during the reign 
of Philip the Arabian. We are told by Eusebius that Origen 
wrote a letter to this emperor. What this letter can have been 
about is somewhat of a puzzle in history. Eusebius, to be 
sure, a couple of chapters before he mentions the letter, relates 
a story, rather coldly, about Philip’s coming to the Church (at 
Antioch) one Easter time as a Christian, and his seating 
himself among the penitents when the Bishop (S. Babylas) 
refused to admit him on any other terms. S. Babylas 
might well reject him and place him among the penitents, 
for his career, which commenced, as that of most of the 
Roman emperors, with the murder of his predecessor, 
the young Gordian, had been anything but innocent. Certain 
it is, however, that the story was current of Philip’s being a 
Christian. Even if he were not, which seems the more pro- 
bable, there is no improbability that he may have questioned 
such a man as Origen about Christianity. It must be recol- 
lected, moreover, that this Emperor Philip was by birth an 
Arabian, being a native of Bostra. He was the son of a 
robber-chief, and we are first introduced to him as taking an 
important part in the campaign of Gordian in “~~ the 
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Persians were driven out of Mesopotamia. The important Roman 
city of Bostra, though not within the boundaries of Arabia, 
was sufficiently near them to be considered the metropolis of 
the upper part of Arabia, as Petra was of the middle. Philip, 
therefore, was evidently nothing more than a powerful Bedouin 
Sheik, such as may be seen at this very day in the countries 
of which he was a native, and had succeeded his father in 
the possession of wide influence over the predatory tribes 
that ranged over all Palestine, Syria, and Arabia, except the 
actual spots occupied by a Roman military force. His cha- 
racter is significantly illustrated by the incident that raised 
him to the purple. When Gordian’s army was in Mesopotamia, 
his dangerous captain of Free Lances took care to have the 
whole of the commissariat supplies intercepted, and thus caused 
the mutiny which terminated in Gordian’s death. Such a feat 
was easy and hhafural to a chief whose wild horsemen com- 
manded every part of the great Syrian desert that lay between 
Mésopotamia ‘and the Roman stations off the Mediterranean 
coast. But what is more to our purpose is, that Origen was 
frequently at Bostra, and was there at the very time of Gor- 
dian’s campaign and Philip’s accession. Bearing in mind the 
extent to which the name of Origen was known among the 
Pagan men of letters, as well as among the Christian churches, 
it seems impossible but that Philip must have heard him 
mentioned. Only let us grant that the Emperor had a leaning 
to Christianity, even though in no better spirit than that of 
* an eclectic, and the occasion of Origen’s letter becomes clear. 
The mention of the Syrian desert reminds us of another 
celebrated name. Palmyra, or Tadmor of the Wilderness, 
was, at the time of which we write, almost in the zenith of her 
beauty, though it was not till twenty years afterwards that 
her splendour culminated and collapsed under Zenobia and 
Longinus. Origen knew the great philosopher, who had been 
his auditor at Alexandria, and whom he had most probably 
met again at Athens. It is quite possible that Longinus 
may have become the guest of Zenobia before Origen left 
Ceesarea for the last time, and, therefore, during the time he 
was so familiar with the Arabian Church. We know that he 
had more than a mere acquaintance with the author of the 
Treatise on the Sublime, and, perhaps, there were no two 
minds of the age more fitted to grapple with each other. Of 
their mutual influence we have no certain traces, but it may 
be noted that amongst the lost works of Longinus there is a 
treatise [lept apy@v. Can it have had any relation to that of 
Origen under the same name ? 

It was at Caesarea, between the years 243 and the breaking 
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out of the Decian_persecution 36249, \that was written the 
famous Contra Celsum. It is justly considered the master- 
piece of its author. Ostensibly an answer to the gainsayings 
of a heathen philosopher, it really takes up, with the calmest 
scientific precision, the position that Christianity is so true and 
hangs together with such completeness of moral beauty, that 
the barkings of Gentile learning cannot confute it, nor the 
violence of Gentile hatred stop its inevitable march. With no 
rhetorical passion, with profound learning, with a knowledge 
of Holy Scripture truly worthy of Adamantius, with frequent 
passages of noble and profound eloquence, the Christian 
doctor builds up the monument of the faith he loved and 
taught; and the work that has come down to us through all 
those ages since it was written, has been recognized for 
fifteen hundred years as one of those great, complete, finished 


productions that are only given to the world by the pen of a 


genius. LKusebius, his biographer, speaks of it as containing 
the refutation of ali that has been asserted, and, “ by pre- 
occupation,” of all that could ever be asserted on certain vital 
matters of controversy. S. Basil and S. Gregory Nazianzen 
strung together a series of favourite passages mainly from it,and 
called their work Philocalia, “love for the beautiful.”’ 8. Jerome, 
whose praise cannot be suspected of partiality, puts him by 
the side of two other great apologists his successors, and ex- 
claims that to read them makes him think himself the merest 
tyro, and shrivels up all his learning to a sort of dreamy 
remembrance of what he was taught as a boy. Bishop Bull 
takes the Contra Celsum as the touchstone of Origen’s dog- 
; matic teaching; “he meant it for the public,” he says, “ he 
wrote it thoughtfully and of set_purpose, and he wrote it when 
he was more than sixty.years of age, full of knowledge and 
experience.” 

It must have been about the time when Marcus Aurelius 
was engaged in persecuting the Church (160—180) that a 
certain eclectic Platonist philosopher called Celsus, in order 
to contribute his share to the good work, wrote an urfcom- 
promising attack on Christianity, and called it by the title of 
“The True Word ;” or, “the Word of Truth.” We have called 
him an eclectic Platonist ; but, in fact, it is very much dis- 
puted among the learned what sect of philosophers he 
honoured with his allegiance. Some call him a Stoic, others 
an Epicurean, and this latter opinion is the common traditional 
one; and what would seem to settle the question, Epicurean 
is the epithet given to him by Origen himself. That Origen, 
when he took up the “ Word of Truth” to refute it, thought 


he was going to. refute an Epicurean, is quite evident; but it 
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is no less evident that he had not read many sentences of the 
work itself before he began to doubt and more than doubt 
whether the name of Epicurean was a true description of its 
author. In one place heis amazed to hear “ an Epicurean say 
such things,” in another he charges him with artfully con- 
cealing his Epicurism for a purpose, and in a third he sup- 
poses that if he ever was an Epicurean he has renounced 
its tenets and betaken himself to something more sound and 
sensible. What made Origen hesitate to state plainly that he 
was no follower of Epicurus seems to have been the broad 
tradition that had attached the epithet to the name of Celsus, 
thereby identifying the writer of the ‘ Word of Truth” with 
the writer of a certain work against magic, well known to 
literary men, which was beyond all doubt from the pen of an 
Epicurean Celsus. This latter was also probably the same 
as the Celsus to whom the scoffer Lucian dedicated his 
“ Alexander,” in which he shows up that impostor’s tricks 
and sham magic; and Lucian, in his dedication, alludes to the 
works against magic, just as Origen does. As Lucian died some 
years before Origen was born, the works against magic must 
have been very widely known, and their author must have 
been accepted as.the Celsus, and, as he was certainly an Epi- 
curean, that designation fastened itself also ‘upon the other 
Celsus, the author of the “ Word of Truth,” who had not 
had the advantage of an admiring Lucian to fix his proper 
title in the memory of the literary world. But an Epicurean 
he certainly was not. One proof is quite sufficient. The subject 
of magic was a decisive test of a true Epicurean. Not believing 
in Providence and professing, in fact, a sort of philosophic 
Atheism, he considered that gods and demons never inter- 
fered in the concerns of the earth and the human race. 
Haman and mundane atoms, as they got created by a species 
of accident and came together fortuitously, so they continued 
_to blunder against each other in various ways, and thus 
*Sased what men foolishly called the cosmos, or order of the 
univérse ; whilst the divine nature of the immortals, serene on 


Olympus 
Semota a nostris rebus, sejunctaque longé, 
Jam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 
Ipsa suis pollens opibus, nil indiga nostri, 
Nec bené pro meritis capitur nec tangitur ira. 
Lucretius, de Rerum Naturd, I. 59. 


The Epicurean, therefore, laughed alike at the notion of 
benevolent god and malignant demon, at providence and 
at magic, and crowned himself with flowers and drank and 
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sinned, if his means allowed it, under the soothing persuasion 
that “to-morrow” he was “to die.” When, therefore, we +— 
find that the author of the “ Word of Truth” not only 
attributes miracles to Alsculapius, Aristeas, and others, and 
magic to Christ, but also considers that this world and its 
various parts are committed to the custody of demons, whom 

it is, therefore, proper to propitiate by worship and sacri- 
fice, we need no other evidence that he was no follower of 
Epicurus. 

On the other hand, a prominent belief in the agencies 
of unseen powers was a mark of the Platonist of the day. 
Whatever Plato may have thought of the inferior gods and 
demons (and on some occasions, as in the “'Timeeus,” he speaks 
of them with considerable levity), the followers, who revived 
his doctrine in the first centuries after Christ, give them a 
very large share of their attention. A creator or first father 
of.all things was a Platonic dogma, and man and matter must 
have in some way come from him; but in order to bridge 
over the interval between two such extremes as God and 
matter, recourse was had to an immense army of intermediate 
beings, of which the highest was so dignified as to be little 
more than an abstraction, and the lowest shaded off into a 
species of superior animal. It is this multitude of good and 
bad demons that makes its appearance in modified shape and 
number in Platonist and Gnostic cosmogonies, and which is 
so puzzling to follow through all its fantastic intermarriages 
and combinations. When Celsus must have been writing, 
that is, about the time 8. Clement of Alexandria began to 
teach, the spirit of Plato was abroad, not only at Alexandria 
but at Athens and in Rome. Theurgy was openly professed 
by the most reputable teachers; their enemies called it sor- 
cery; but whatever it was, it meant some intimate commu- 
nion with the invisible world. A writer, therefore, who puts 
the moon and stars under the guardianship of heavenly f 
powers, who pathetically defends the case of the demons and 
deprecates their being deprived of the gratification they derive 
from the “smell” of a sacrifice, and who attributes super- 
natural powers to friends and enemies—calling them in the 
one case miracles, in the latter, magic—is evidently closer to 
Saccas and Porphyry than to Epicurus and Democritus. 
Celsus, hdwever;theugh he says all this, cannot be calleda { 
real Platonist or Neo-Platonist. He came in the early days of 
@ revival, and his philosophic pallium hung rather loosely 
about him; he was not above following a new leader on an 
occasion, provided he saw his way to a new stroke against the 
Christians, It must be admitted that he shows a fair share of 
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learning, some acuteness and some acquaintance with a 
variety of different peoples and customs. On the other hand, 
he is occasionally guilty of the most absurd and transparent 
sophisms, his conceit is unbounded, and his tone generally 
sneering and often very offensive. 

It was this philosopher then, Eclectic, Platonist, and man 
of the world, whose “‘ Word of Truth” seemed to the “ pious 
and indefatigable Ambrose” to be so dangerous and damaging 
that no time ought to be lost in answering it. With this 
view, he attacked Origen on the subject, and by dint of prayers 
and representations made him take in hand its refutation. 
Origen was by no means eager to undertake the work; and 
we can partly enter into his objections. The book of Celsus 
was not a new one: it had been in the hands of the reading 
world and in centres of learning, such as Athens, Antioch, 
Ceesarea, and Alexandria, for at least sixt ars, and it is to 
be supposed that answers to its mosttportant objections 
were common enough in the Christian schools, though perhaps 
it was itself ignored. Then, it was not the sort of book that 
could do the faithful any harm, for they could not read it, or, 
if they did, they distrusted it even where they could not 
refute it. It was too late in the day for an open-mouthed 
Pagan to have any chance against the Gospel of Christ. The 
dangerous people were those who, like the heretics, came 
with “the elements of this world” disguised under the sheep’s 
clothing of Christianity; but an honest wolf only lost his 
\ trouble; and so Origen, whilst promising to comply with the 

wishes of his friend, plainly says that what he has undertaken 
to overthrow, he cannot conceive as having the least effect in 
shaking the orthodoxy of a single faithful man. ‘‘ That man,” 
he says, “ would be little to my taste, whose faith would be in 
danger of shipwreck from the words of this Celsus, who has 
not now even the advantage of being alive; and I do not 
know what I should think of one who required a book to be 
written before he could meet his accusations. And, yet, 
because there might possibly be some professing believers 
who find Celsus’ writings a stumbling-block, and would be 
proportionally comforted by anything in the shape of a writing 
that undertook to crush him, I have resolved to take in hand 
the refutation of the work you have sent me.” The expres- 
sions, “a book to be written,” “ writings,” and “ hand-writing,” 
are noticeable, for they show clearly enough, what has not 
been much observed, that Origen’s chief objection to answering 
Celsus was that Celsus was already answered in the oral 
\ teaching of the Church. In this also we have the explanation 
St\the contempt in which he seems to hold his antagonist—a 
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temper which is seldom advisable either in war or polemics. 
But Celsus had been, and was daily being answered, and the 
only question was, whether it was worth while to put formally 
on paper what every Christian catechist had by heart. Was 
it not better to imitate the majestic silence of Jesus Christ, 
who spoke no word, but let His life speak for Him? ‘I dare 
affirm,” he says, “‘ that the defence you ask me to write will 
be swamped and disappear before that other defence of facts 
land the power of Jesus, which none but the blind can fail to 
jsee.” And he adds, that it is not for the faithful he writes, 
but for those who have not tasted the faith of Christ, or for 
those weak believers who, in the Apostle’s phrase, must be 
“kindly taken up.” 

And yet Ambrose seems to have been quite right in insisting 
that Origen should answer the book of Celsus. Its arguments 
might be stale, and its influence small, but there it was, a 
formal written record of some of the ugliest things that could 
be said against Christianity and its Founder. What seemed 
more becoming, than that the foremost Christian Doctpr of 
his day should take in hand, at a time when external peace 
and internal growth seemed to warrant it, to give a formal, 
written answer to an attack that was a standing piece of 
impertinence, even if it did no harm? Besides, some harm 
it must have done, at least, in the shape of keeping well- 
meaning Pagans from the truth; and though Origen is always 
more fond of working for the spiritual welfare of his own 
household than of direct proselytising, yet Ambrose, as a con- 
vert, knew what prejudice was, and what was the importance 
of a work from the pen of a Christian Doctor who had the ear 
of the Gentile world. And Ambrose, moreover, was perfectly 
aware, a8 was every one except the Adamantine himself, that 
even if the refutation embraced only the common topics that 
were handled daily in the Christian instructions, yet the result 
would be as far above the ordinary catechetical lesson as the 
master was above the ordinary catechist. Perhaps he hardly 
knew, as we know, that his instances would produce a master- 
piece of polemical writing, from which all ages have borrowed, 
and in which the immense knowledge of Scripture, the beau- 
tiful and tender piety, and the sustained eloquence of ex- 
pression, were unrivalled until, perhaps, Bossuet wrote his 
Histoire Universelle. 

It is by no means our intention to give a detailed analysis of 
this wonderful work : it is described at great length in easily 
accessible authors. But it will be interesting to seize on some 
of its most salient characters, and thus to throw what light 
may be possible upon the subject of our discussion. And 
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the first remark that occurs seems to be a contradiction of - 
Origen’s own statement. The een written more 
for the faithful than for the philosophé?s;and was less aimed at 
the dead and gone Celsus than at the living children of the 
Church. It may be true that it was not meant precisely to con- 
firm tottering faith or to prop up consciences that the objections 
of Celsus had shaken ; but its effect would naturally be to en- 
courage the devout Christian by showing him how much could 
be said for his profession and exposing to scorn with irresist- 
ible logic the best that could be said by his gainsayers. If 
Origen had not had in view the same audience as that to which 
he preached on Sundays and Fridays, he would hardly have 
dealt so abundantly in the citations from Holy Scripture which 
are such a marked feature of the work, and he would not have 
XX cared to expand as he does the bare_polemical branch into the 
flowers and fruit of homiletic exhortation. But the faithful 
were always his first thought, and the ground-colour of all he 
has written is warm and outspoken piety. He knew much 
about Pagan philosophy and worldly science, but when Por- 
phyry (quoted by Eusebius) says that Plato was never out of 
his hands, we can only say that Plato is never mentioned in 
his writings save where an adversary or an error compels him. 
A far truer picture of himself is given in his own words to his 
favourite pupil, Gregory Thaumaturgus. ‘ You have talents,” 


he says, “ that might maka yor _perfect Roman lazet,-cr a 
leader of any.ofthe fashionable sects of Greek philosophy ; 


but the wish of my heart is, dear lord and my most honoured 
son Gregory, that you make Christianity your last_ end” 
(reAuxwe—alluding to the swmmum bonum Of the Stoics), “ and 
that you use Greek philosophy and all its attendant sciences 
as handmaids to the Holy Scriptures, and as the means 
(wownrxwe¢) towards Christianity.” This was written, of course, 
long after Gregory had become a Christian, and, indeed, about 
the very time that the Contra Celsum would be in progress. 
Not a little, therefore, in the work which would seem to beg 
the question, as against an enemy, becomes an eloquent de- 
velopment, as towards those who already believed. And this 
remark will be found not unimportant in explaining more pas- 
sages than one. 

The attack of Celsus is that of a clever, well-informed, 
travelled man. It is to be feared that we cannot call him a 
well-meaning one. The extraordinary impudence of one or 
two of the leading sophisms and a general tone of rancour and 
rabidness, very different from the politeness of Numenius and 

\ Porphyry, seem to force the conclusion that we are dealing with 
a man who ought to have known better but whose heart had 
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been hardened by the world and the flesh. He goes over a 
largo variety of topics, is not at all remarkable for order (as 
his opponent complains), and repeats himself more than once. 
Several German writers have published accurate accounts of 
his philosophic tenets, as far as they can be ascertained. For 
the present, in order to arrive at some definite knowledge of 
the sort of people who opposed Christianity from the time of 
S. Clement to the Decian persecution, we shall present Celsus — 
in a few of the chief characters that he assumes in his 
onslaught on Christianity. For he is very many-sided in his 
anxiety to get at all the vulnerable points of his enemy, and 
perhaps it might be said that his memory is not so good as a 
polemic’s memory ought to be, and that he contradicts himself 
once or twice. At any rate he acts with some success more 
parts than one. ey 

The Scoffer was a character in which Celsus had the advan- 
tage of a few recent traditions. Perhaps the thorough Pagan 
scoffer, who really laughed at Christianity because he believed 
it deserved to be laughed at, was rather out of date. But 
Lucian (and he may have known Lucian) could have let him 
see how a man of genius may scoff impartially at religion in 
all its shapes. Celsus was not a scoffer of this latter sort. 
Hither he was really too conscientious, or else he instinctively 
hated Christ more than Zeus, and therefore tried to ridicule 
and crush the former, while he waived hostilities against the 
latter. ‘The scoffer, as impersonated by him, is a decent, law- 
fearing citizen, who is quietly engaged in doing his duty to 
society and making what he can out of the queer problem 
called Life, when suddenly a man that calls himself a Christian 
bursts in upon his calm existence with the intelligence that he 
must believe in a person, called Christ, or expect to burn 
everlastingly. Of course, the first’thing the amazed Gentile 
does is to think the man mad. His second, and more chari- 
table idea, which is the result of some little inquiry and of a 
comparison of notes with other amazed acquaintances at the 
bath and the theatre, is, that the obtrusive person is an 
adherent of a new and peculiar sect of philosophers. He, there- 
fore, resolves to examine the tenets of these philosophers with 
the serene impartiality of one who sets small store by any 
tenets of philosophy. He finds that their doctrines are not 
new, but most of them quite old—the immortality of the soul 
and a future life, a rather strait-laced verbal morality, and so 
on; ideas which many respectable philosophers have held, and 
do hold. But is there any reason in the world for making 
such a parade and noise, merely because another philosopher, 
called Christ, has chosen to teach them also? How imperti- 
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" nent, absurd and unpleasant it is for these people, instead of 
keeping their doctrines to the schools, to force them with 
threats upon practical men. Of course, practical men and 
good citizens do not regard them. If the gods do interfere in 
the concerns of the earth (a doctrine which Celsus, in his 
character of scoffer, is inclined to waive rather than to admit), 

ey all this indispensable dogmatism about a Son of God? 

set it be enough that we do admit that there is a God, Who in 
some way is supreme; as sensible people you can demand 
nothing more. We call him Zeus; you call him the Most High, 
Sabaoth, Adonai, or what else you please, just as the Egyp- 
tians call him Ammon and the Scythians, Pappeeus. Doubt- 
less, you talk of thiracles; so do all these new-fangled sects, 
but they mean in reality Egyptian magic. You appeal, more- 
over, to your intellectual teaching ; we know about that also: 
no sect is good for much in these days which does not hang 
on to the skirts of Plato. Besides, what is this we hear about 
disputes among yourselves? This makes the absurdity of the 

. thing better still! The Jews say the Messiah is to come; a 

4, Christians declare He has come. Pray, which are we to 

lieve? On what side are we solemnly to arrange ourselves in 
this momentous dispute about a donkey’s shadow? Why, 
here we have a squadron of _bats—or an army of antg swarm- 
ing from their nest—or a congress of frogg.in solemn session 
on the banks of their ditch—or a knofdPaca ssembled in 
full ecclesia in a corner of their native wad in hot contro- 
versy which of the lot are the wickedest. We are the ones, 
ey keep saying, to whom God has foreshown and announced 
all things; He has left the whole universe, the broad heavens, 
and the earth, to look after themselves, and makes His laws 
for us alone; to us alone He sends His heralds, and us He will 
~nhever cease to prompt and to provide for, that we may be 
united with Him for ever. He is God; and we are next to 
Him, as being His sons and like Him in all things. We are 
lords of all things, earth, water, air, and stars ; on our account 
is everything, and all is ordained to minister to us. If some 
of us sin, God will come, or He will send the Son, to burn up 
the wicked, that the rest may live with Him eternally. One 

+ could listen to worms and frogs going on in this fashion with 
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"more composure than to you Jews and Christians. 
It is not Origen’s object to prove directly the importance 


of Christianity. He says that it was no barbarous system of 
doctrine, and challenges any philosopher, fresh from the 
teachings and the schools of Greece, to come and examine it. 
“ He will not only pronounce it true,” he says, “but he will 
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work it up into a logical system, and will be able to supply it 
with a complete demonstration, even to aGreek. But I must 
also add this ; our doctrine has a certain method of demon- 
stration peculiar to itself, and far more diyiue than any that 
the Greeks have in their schools. Itis that which the Apostle 
calls the demonstration of spirit and of power; of spirit, that 
is, by propyasics, which abundantly prove our whole system, 
especially parts of it which concern Christ; of-power, by | 
the miracles which can be shown to have taken place among 
us, and traces of which still remain among those.who-_live. | 
according to the will of the Word.” And as Christianity was \ 
now well known to the whole world, to scoff at it either for its 
insignificance or its absurdity seemed very foolish: it was a 
standing fact, and challenged examination. This is partly 
taken for granted, partly incidentally expressed throughout 
the reply.. But the impudent scurrility of the passage about 
the bats, frogs and worms, rouses Origen’s indignation. 
“Phe Jews and the Uhristians,” he says, “‘ because they hold 
dogmas which Celsus does not approve, and which he does 
not seem to be very well acquainted with, are worms and 
ants, are they? ‘The peculiar opinions in which the Jews and 
Christians differ from other men, are not unknown to the 
world. If a man, therefore, feels inclined to call a part of 
his fellow men worms and ants, I will show him whom to call 
so. The men who have lost the true knowledge of God, 
whose religion is all a sham—the worshipping brute beasts and 
graven stocks, and lifeless matter —creatures whose beauty 
should have led them to glorify and adore their Creator—these 
are the worms and ants. But those who, led on by reason, 
have risen above stocks and stones, above silver and gold, 
and everything material; who have risen above this whole 
created universe unto Him that made all things; who have 
confided themselves wholly to Him; who recognize Him 
almighty over every creature, seeing every thought and | 
hearmg every prayer; who send: up their prayers to Him 
only, doing all that they do as though He saw it, and | 
speaking all their words that none may be displeasing to Him 
who heareth them all—these, surely, are men ; nay, if it were 
possible, more than men. They may have been worms once, 
but shall not such religion (eveé(3ea) as this, that no trials can 
shake, no danger, not even death itself, destroy, no persuasive- 
ness of words overcome, be their shelter against such jibes 
for the future? What! shall they who restrain the appetites 
that make men soft and yielding as wax—and restrain them 
because they know that by continence alone they can obtain 
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familiarity with God *—shall they be called the brothers of 
worms and the mew ants, and the near neighbours of 
frogs? Forbid it Justice! glorious Justice, that gives social 
rights to fellow-men, that.:guards the equitable, the humane, 
and the kind—forbid that such men as these should be 
likened to birds of night! Cail those worms of the slime, who 
wallow in lust—the common herd of men, who do evil and 
call it right,—but surely not those who have been taught that 
their bodies, inhabited by the ight of reason and the grace of 
the omnipotent Lord, are the ‘ temples_of the God whom they 
adore.” It is a subject that warms*him, and he pursuést-at 
some length. He does not imitate the scurrility and abusive- 
ness of his adversary, though he must have been sorely 
tempted sometimes, to say some plain things about Paganism. 
Celsusshows all the liveliness of language of a man who 
carries on a personal quarrel. He is not above calling his 
enemies “ drunken ” and “ blear-gyed ;”” he hardly takes the 
trouble to mention that they are irrational fools; and for a 
specimen of his more fanciful bad language the passage 
quoted above will suffice. Origen sometimes complains of 
this, as well he may. He says that Celsus “ scolds like an 
old_woman,” that he shouts calumny like the lowest of a 
street-mob, and, as a sort of climax, that he reminds him of a 
couple of “‘ women slanging each other in the street.”? But the 
scoffer and the reviler is after all not our philosopher’s 
favourite réle. Perhaps he will show better as the man of 
\ intellect. 
* The man of intellect has a face of severely classic mould, 


| whereon sits normally a thoughtful frown, as though he were 


ever asking himself the reason of things, varied by a pitying 
smile when he finds it necessary to recognize the existence of 
a non-intellectual being. His hands are very white, his pal- 
lium neat, his hair scented, and his whole appearance bespeaks 
him to be on the most distant terms with the profane multi- 
tude. When Christianity first had the bad taste to talk to 
ihim of penance -fire, he did not deign to speak, but 
only scowled disgust; but in a century or two he began 
to see he must say something for his own credit. He there- 
fere began to utter lofty muces and to employ his smile 
of pity, though the early look of disgust was so very deeply 
printed on his countenance that it never afterwards left him. 
This is the sum of his case:—‘ This foolish system called 
Christianity makes some little noise, if is true. But a _philo- 
sopher has only to glance at it, to despise it. I have read 





* The expression of the contemporary Platonists. 
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and examined the books and writings of the sect; I have 
conversed with its learned men, and I find that it is essential 

low, groveliing.-and- raga. It repudiates wisdom altogether; 
it formally forbids the @@ucated, the learned, and the wise to 
be numbered among its members. On the other hand, it 
energetically recruits its ranks from among the uneducated, 
the weak-headed, and the imbecile. These are the “Bort of 
men the Christian teachers declare to be most acceptable to 
their God, thus showing clearly that they have neither the 
ability nor the wish to make converts of any but the feeble- 
minded, common people, and country boors, slaves, women, 
and children. They are wary; they are like thé quacks and 
cheap-jacks of the agora, who take care not to obtrude them- 
selves upon those who could find them out, but show off 
before the children 1 in the streets and the loitering house- 
slaves and an admiring mob of any fools they can collect. 
They are mean and underhand. You shall see, in a private 


house, your slaye, your weaver, your sandal- our 
cloth-carder—-a fellow wholly without education or manners, 


and. silent enough before his master and his betters—the 
moment he finds himself alone with the children and the 
women, beginning to hold forth in marvellous style. Parents 
and preceptors are no longer to be obeyed, but he is to be 
believed implicitly ; they are mad and doting, immersed in 
fatuous trifles, and incapable of seeing or doing what is really 
good, he alone can impart the secret of virtue; let the 
children believe him, and they will be happy themselves and 
bring a blessing on the house. Meanwhile, let father or tutor 
make his appearance, he mostly gets frightened and stops ; 
but if he be a determined one, he just whispers in parting, 
that children of spirit should not submit to parental tyranny ; 
that he has much to explain which the pecscnap-of slam wa 
not allow him to utter; that he cannot bear the sight of the 
folly and ignorance of such corrupted and_lost_men, who 
moreover are seeking every pretext for punishing him : finally, 
that if the dear children want to hear more, they must come, 
with the women and as many of their companions as they know 
of, into the women’s apartment, or into the carding-room_or 
the leather-shop—and so he contrives to get hold of them.” - 
Perhaps" there Was nothing in Christianity that disgusted 





the philosophers so much as the fact that it went out after the 
poor, the lowly, and the sinful, and offered them a share in all 
that if touttteach or promise.” That the common herd had 
Bg meed and no right to philosophy was an accepted tenet 
with the new Platonists. ‘The passage just quoted is interest- 
ing; through its transparent misrepresentation we can see the 
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poor man and the slave, in the second century, in the actual 
process not only of having the Gospel preached to them, but 
also actively preaching it as well as they could to others. The 
sophism of Celsus, that Christians prefer fools and sinners for 
converts, therefore they must~be-all-a foohish-and wicked set, 
must have been stale, we may hope, by the time Origen 
undertook to answer it. He enters into the whole accusation, 
however, and refutes, almost word for word, the whole of 
what we have just given and more to the same purpose. 

But the intellectual objector has something positive to say, 
as well as something negative. He announces, therefore, with 
almost ridiculous solemnity, that he will have pity on these 
poor Christians, and tell them how they are to obtain union 
with God, what masters they are to follow, and what heroes 
they are to imitate; inshort;~he will provide them with a 
theology, a gospel, and an assemblage of saints. For the saints, 
they are our “ grand Grecian heroes,”—Hercules, Orpheus, 
Aasculapius, and the rest, from Anaxarchus, who encouragéd 
the tyrant who was having him bruised in a mortar to “ pound 
away on the mortal coil of Anaxarchys,” to Epictetus, who 
made a cheerful remark when~his master broke his leg. 
For the gospel, it is the “ most powerful teaching” of the 
divine and immortal Plato; and for the theology, it is the 
following sentence from the “'Timeus”: “To discover the 

|| maker and the father of the universe is a hard thitig;~tomake 
“| them known to others, when discovered, is impossible.” This 
last doctrine he is afraid the wretched Christians will not be 
able to take in. They are such a poor, frightened set that 
the sublimity of Platonic dictum scares them into their holes ; 
they are such a “ body-loving-race” that they must have a God 
with a body, and be able to see Him with the eyes of their flesh, 
which all philosophers pronounce to be impossible. Origen, 
in his reply, first of all disposes of these two sneers: “The 
Christians a timid set! when, rather than renounce a syllable }\ 
of their Christianity, they are prepared to suffer torture and — 
death in its worst shapes! The Christians a body-loving 
race! when they are readier to lay down their baies for 
piety’s sake than a philosopher is to put off his pallium! and 
| when the injunction to be dead to sense and living to soul 
lies upon the very surface of their teaching! But let it pass. 
We must speak to Plato’s theology.” Here is the answer, 
as terse as an epigram, as luminous as the sun-light. “ Plato, 
when he said God was hard to find, impossible to impart, said 
a sublime and a wonderful thigg ; but ow Scriptures give a mes- 
sage from God to man that changes all the facts, and itis this« 
God the Word was with God-in the beginning, and the Word 
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was made Flesh. It is not only hard for man to find God; 
it is impossible for him to seek Him at all, or to find Him in 
an elevated order (xafapwc) unless He whom he seeks assist 
him. The kyowledge of God is indeed far above man’ 8 
nature; but God, out of His kindness and plilanth, 
(Origen’s usual expression when speaking of the re al 
“through His wonderful and godlike grace, has willed that 
His knowledge appear unto those whom He foresees will live 
worthily of it, and whose piety will be firm even against death 
itself, though they who know not what piety is may jeer and 
ridicule. God, I think, seeing the arrogance and the insolence 
of those who, with all their boasted philosophical knowledge 
of the Divine nature, are idol-ridden, and temple-ridden, and 
mystery-ridden as much as the most ignorant of the mob, 
has chosen the ‘foolish things of this world,’ the poor, 
simple Christians, whose life is purer than the lives of 
“shilosophers, to put to the blush those wise men 
who can unblushingly treat a lifeless thing as a god or 
the likeness of a god. Surely the man of sense must laugh 
to see the philosopher, after all his sublime talk about God and 
things divine, go ot pane pray to it, or think there 
is some being behin that requires prayer to be offered up 
with such a ritual as that. But the Christian knows that God 
is everywhere ; no image limits His vision, no temple bounds 
His power, for the whole world is His temple ; and His servant, 
therefore, shutting the eyes of his body, raising on high the 
eyes of his soul—transcending all this world, piercing the con- 
cave of heaven itself, out of the world and above the heavens— 
makes his prayer to God: no sordid or grovelling prayer, for 
he has learnt from J osus. to ask for not for nothing little or sensible, 
but he prays only for what is great an great and really divine—for such 
things as lead to that blessedness which is in Him, through 
His Son, the Word, whois God.” He has no wish to disparage 
Plato ; Plato has spoken very beautifully, but the Christian 
Scriptures have not only beauty, but they have, what is much 
more important, plain morality and the divine virtue of 
changing the heart. e “ambassadors of the truth” pro- 
pose to themselves to convert the whole world, the clever and 
the dull, the Greek and the barbarian; not a rustic, not a 
poor unletéered simpleton will they consent to abandon, Of f} 
what use is Plato in such a work as this? His brilliant and © 
polished periods may possibiy be of use to the few literary 
men that can understand them; but in the art of attracting 
the attention of the rude populace he is outdone even by 
Epictetus. But the Scripture has something in it that not 
even Epictetus can show. Its doctrines may possibly in 
VoL. vil.—no. xiv. [New Series] 2A 
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certain cases seom to repeat the teachings of Grecian philo- 
sophy; but it has the power of making men act on those 
A doctrines, which never a Greek philosopher yet could boast of, 
And now as to the heroes and philosophers, the Fathers and 
Saints of Paganism. “ Let us see what leaders Celsus wishes 
us to follow, to the end that we may not be without ancient 
and reverend models of heroism. He sends us to God-imbued 
poets, as he calls them, the sages, and the philosophers, 
whom he indicates in a general way, without naming particular 
names. He sends us, also, to Hercules, Aisculapius, and the 
rest, to learn heroism from their brave contempt of death, 
not unfittingly rewarded by the myth that has deified them. 
Where he does not mepiien names it is hard to refute him. 
Had he named his divine poet or sage, I should have tried to 
shew him to be a blind guide; but since he has not done so, 
I must content myself with appealing to what every one 
knows of the divine poets as a body, and asking whether they 
can be compared for a moment to Mgges, for instance ; to the 
prophets of the Creator of all things; above all, to Him who 
has shone forth on all the racé of man, and announced to all 
the true way in which God would be served; who, as far as 
lay in Him, has willed that none should be ignorant of His 
\ core teachings, but, in His super-abounding philanthropy, 
has both given to the learned a ‘lds that can raise their 
souls above all things here below, and yet at the same time 
condescends to the weak intellect of the untaught man, of 
the simple woman, and the household slave—Himself assisting 
them to lead a better life, each in his degree, according to the 
teachings about God that every one of them has been enabled 
to share. He mentions Heculen ‘Has he forgotten the ugly 
story about that hero’s base servitude to Omphale? It would 
take some persuading to make us pay divine honours to the 
ruffian that seized the poor farmer’s.ox by main force, and 
devoured it before his eyes, whilst the~owner cursed him, 
and he seemed to enjoy the curses as much as the meal itself; 
whence is derived the edifying custom of accompanying his 
sacrifices by a rite of powerful execrations. He mentions 
Aisculapius. I have already dealt with Alsculapius: he was 
a clever doctor, but he did nothing very extraordinary. He 
puts up Orpheus. Of course, Celsus is aware that Orpheus 
wrote about the Gods far more impiously and fabulously than 
Homer ever did. Now, he considers, with Plato, that Homer’s 
oe" are unfit to be permitted in the model republic; so that 
it is perfectly evident that he introduces Orpheus here for the 
sole purpose of defaming us and disparaging Jesus. Poor 
Anaxarchus in his mortar undoubtedly affords a great example 
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of fortitude ; but as this happens to be the solitary fact that 
is known about Anaxarchus, it would be difficult to make him 


{- odel hero and_abgur im a god. Then, as to 

Kpictetiisy-thére is no need of depreciating him ; it is enough 
to say, that his words and deeds are not worthy of the most 
distant comparison with the words and deeds of One whom 
Celsus despises; for the sayings of Jesus fonpant the wise 
and the simple. Celsus asks: ‘What did your God say 
in his sufferings like to this?’ I answer that His patience 
and bravery in His scourgings and His thousand ignominies 
were better shown by his silence.than by any word ever 
uttered by suffering Greek. But He did speak.” And then 
he touches on some of the words of Jesus in His agony. 
It is to us like a new revelation of the Gospel, like a new 
Epiphany, to read the comparison of the life of Jesus with 
the lives of the best and noblest of antiquity. It brings 
vividly to our imagination the brilliancy of the dawn of that 
day of Christ Jesus (into whose light we are baptized, and 
in which we live with little appreciation), when we can call 
back again the shades of Paganism, and watch the gross 
darkness as it lifts and moves slowly off before the sun of 
justice. We can realize something of the feelings of earnest 
hearts as they came within the reach of that light, and share 
a little in the excitement of a conflict wherein the victor 
overcome, not, like Perseus, by displaying the horrors of a 
Gorgon’s head, but by unveiling, philosophically, artistically, 
enthusiastically, the charms of a “theology” upon whose 
beauty and truth there were no drawbacks, and in whose 
abysses of gladdening hope there were resting-places for 
every want and wish of a human heart. Origen lets the light 
in upon the poor heroes and purblind sages of a Cimmerian 
night, and he forgets the scoffings of wretched philosophy as 
he expatiates on the love, the kindness, the philanthropy, the 
condescending-grace of the Word, who is God. We cannot : 
follow him far. The intellectual” objector has much to say 
about the unreasonableness of Faith; and the Christian 
doctor vindicates scientific theology, whilst he shows how the 

| crowd of men must simply believe or be without any teaching 
‘whatever. He says deep and pregnant things about Faith, 
Science, and Wisdom, that would bear fruit if reproduced in 
an age like ours. Then he enters at great length into the 
critical objections of the man of intellect against the life and 
actions of Jesus, more especially against the great corner- 
Stone of Faith, the-Resurrection. And throughout the whole 
‘of his demonstrations on intellectual grounds, he is fond of 
calling attention to two grand arguments of fact, that no 
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amount of subtlety can explain away, and that the dullest wit 
_ cannot help seeing; first, that Christianity has changed and 
een men’s morals in a way totally unexampled; secondly, 
“that such a system of dogma and morality can never by any 

possibility have been the product of human thought, especially 
‘seeing what sort of men have propagated and professed it, 

“not many wise, not many noble ;” therefore its origin is 
Divine, and its author is the great Creator of whom Plato 
\spoke in stammering words, and whom all philosophy has 
' \sought. 

Celsus, after having laughed at Christianity, and argued 
against it, and having sometimes laughed argumentatively, 
and at other times argued by a laugh, appears towards the 
end of his book in the entirely new character of 1 Silla 
or patriotic opponent.of-impious-innovations. He detents 
old faith in the gotls and the myths, thé ld sacrifices, in a 
word, the old civilization, from the awful radicalism of a sect 
that were upsetting the very foundations of social order, 
and endangering what little religion the common people could 
be got to practise. ‘All this private association and sec- 
tarianism is clearly against the law of the empire. They 
repudiate temples, ‘they despise statues, they mock at the 
offerings of incense and fhe sacrifices of living things; and 
they tell decent™temple-goers and frequenters of the sanc- 
tuaries that they are doing an abomination and worshipping 
devils. Now the proper, sensible, and right thing is, that 
each nation preserve its own customs and laws. One people 
has found the advantage of one set of institutions, another of 
‘another ; let each keep what is once established by due and 
competent authority. The Jews are perfectly right in being 
tenacious of their peculiar laws.” (‘This is cool, in one who 
had just been abusing the Jews with all his powers of ridicule 
and logic—but then he is now speaking in a different 
character.) ‘‘ Besides, there is another and a deeper reason 
for this. It is probable that in the beginning of things the 
diverse parts of the earth were committed to diverse powers 
and dominations to be presided over and governed according 
to their pleasure; it must therefore be wrong to attack those 
institutions which they have established from the beginning in 
their several prefectures. It seems indeed perfectly certain 
that there is nothing in the world that is not given in charge 
to some demon,. Man himself, the moment he enters the 
prison of ‘his body, passes under the power of the 
keepers of this prison- e. Nay, the Egyptians, who 
are unexceptionable authorities here, tell us that to look after 
the various parts of a man’s body, there are told off no less 
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than six-and-thirty demons or atrial powers (some say more) ; 
and théy éven mention their names, as Chnoumen, Chna- 
choumen, Cnat, Sicat, and others, by invoking~ whom, you 
obtain health in your various limbs. Certainly, therefore, if 
a man prefer health to sickness, and happiness to misery, 
there is no reason why he should not deliver himself from 
evil by propitiating these beings who have him in charge. 
One of two things, therefore; either the Christians must 
live in this world and_worship those who rule this world, or 
they must abjure marriage, never have children, take no part 
in the affairs of men, in fact depart from the earth altogether, 
and leave no seed behind them. If they are to share in the 
goods, and to be protected from the evils of this world, then 
it is both unreasonable and ungrateful not to render tribute to 
the guardians of what they-enjoy, and the powers from whom 
they have so whuch to fear.” The proud and fastidious 
philosopher has fallen low. What an interval between the 
grand sentences of Plato and the humiliating confessions of 
the apologist of idol-worship! And yet both extremes must 
be duly considered, before we can realize the Paganism of 
the Neo-Platonic revival. The demonology of Zoroaster, 
which was the practical religion of the whole East, had 
encountered the Platonic philosophy and engrafted itself upon 
it; and the sages of such Greek cities as Caesarea found them- 
selves seriously defending the devil-worship of the wanderin 
Arabs that roved over the plains of Syria and Asia, ignoring 
the centres of civilization that Alexander’s conquest had 
erected in their midst. 

The first part of the objector’s patriotic. appeal on behalf of 
established “institutions ” is easily disposed of. The argument, 
carried to its lawful lengths, becomes ridiculous. “ The 
Scythian law kills all the old men; the Persian law sanctions 
incest; the Crimeans sacrifice strangers to Diana; in one 
part of Africa they immolate their children _to Saturn. One 
national law makes hanging a virtue, another commends death 
by fire. Some nations reckon it pious to worship crocodiles, 
others pay divine honours to cows, others again make gods of 
goats, and one people adores what another eats. ‘This is 
making religion, not a truth, but a whim and a fancy. This 
is making piety, holiness, and righteousness, affairs of opinion, 
and not ascertainable, fixed realities. Suppose some one 
were to get up and say the same of temperance, prudence, 
justice, or fortitude, would he not be considered an imbecile? 
The truth is, there are two sorts of laws; the unwritten law 
of Nature, of which the author is God, and the written law™ of 
the state. If the state-law is not at variance with God’s law, 
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it ought to be kept and to be preferred before the laws of 
strangers; but if it oppose the law of God, it must be 
trampled upon, even though danger, ignominy, and death be 
the consequence.” Thus much for the sentiment of nationality, 
and the common and obvious reasons, as Origen calls them, 
that will make plain men repudiate it. But the demon-theory 
and the alleged distribution of things to the aérial powers, 
leads to a deeper and more serious question. Knowing, 
therefore, that his book will fall into the hands of some who 
will be inclined to examine such questions to the bottom, he 
undertakes to speak more at length on the matter. This 
gives him an opportunity of showing, by the history of the 
_ dispersion of Babel, how it is that we find such diversity of 
:. peoples in different parts of the earth. Their dispersion was 
a punishment; the ministers of this punishment are the 
wicked spirits, acting as the instruments of God. One nation 
alone remained in God’s favour, and even it had to be punished 
through the “ princes ” or spirits of other nations. Of God’s 
mysterious agdiings with this nation, and of the redemption 
that was to come through it to all the other nations, he says 
he cannot speak out, on account of the disciplina arcani, 
which forbade the Christian teacher to enter into explicit 
details about the evil spirits, and this for the sake of not 
affording encouragement to idolatry. 
_ The time had now come when all the nations were called 
\ to the One Saviour, the One Lawgiver—Jesus Christ, who 
issuing a master and a teaeher from the midst of the Jews, 
feeds with the word of His teaching the universal world.” 
For punishment, therefore, were the peoples of the earth 
delivered to demons; for salvation they must all return to 
the law of God, through Jesus. Then, as usual, the Christian 
doctor lays down the grand principle that withers with its 
first breath all this base and futile service of devils. ‘The 
Lord our God do We adore, and Him only do we serve.” If 
demons punish men, or-if angels rule this lower world, it is 
by His supreme will that they act. ‘God, therefore, the one 
Supreme Lord of all—Him we must conciliate and make pro- 
pitious, by religion and all virtue. Is not this simple? Is it 
not reasonable? Bethink you for one moment. There are 
two men, of whom one devotes himself entirely to the 
Almighty God, the other busies himself in searching out the 
name of the demons, their powers and their deeds, the rhymes 
that raise them, the plants that please them, the magic gems 
and the wizard characters that will elicit their answers ; which 
of these two, think you, will be most pleasing to the Lord of 
All? But little wisdom is required to see that the former, in 
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his simplicity and trust, will be accepted of the Almighty God 
and His familiars ; whilst he who for the sake of his health 
and his comfort and his base and mean wants, deals in demon- 
worship and magic, will be rejected as evil and impious, and 
be left to the tender mercies of the deyils he invokes, to the 
confusion and despair of diabolical suggestions, and to infinite 
evils. For Celsus himself owns that these demons are wicked, 
that they are covetous of blood, of the savour and smoke of a 
sacrifice and of the singing that evokes them; let their 
worshipper, then, beware lest they prove slippery in their 
faith to him, and lest the adorer of yesterday be abandoned 
or ruined in favour of the more ample offerings of blood and 
of burnt odours that are brought by the adorer of to-day. 
And let not Celsus accuse us of ingratitude. We know per- 
fectly well what true gratitude is, and to whom we ought to 
be grateful for all that we possess; and we fear not to be 
ungrateful to the demons, our adversaries and our enemies ; 
but we fear to be ungrateful to Him with whose benefits we 
are laden, whose workmanship we are, whose Providence has 
placed us in our varied lots in life, and at whose hands we 
look for life eternal when this life shall be ended. And we 
have a symbol of this our thankfulness: it is the bread that 
we call the Bread of thanksgiving—the Buchaaistic, Sroad = 
This last sentence would read common-place $0 the infidel or 
the catechumen that might fall upon this answer of Origen to 
Celsus. They could not know what the faithful Christian 
knew, and what the writer himself knew and must have felt 
to his innermost heart, that these passing words were a veil 
that covered nothing less than the Tabernacle of the Blessed 
Sacrament. The great central mystery, for well-known reasons, 
does not meet the eye in the pages of Origen, save in sug- 
gestive passages like this; but we Christians of to-day can 
pierce the mystery because we have its key, and can respond 
with our Catholic sympathies to a Catholic voice that speaks 
to us in veiled accents across the expanse of sixteen centuries. 
“For our citizenship,” he concludes, “we are no rebels or 
traitors. You say, quoting the words of an anciéiit= 
\ King there is but one, whom Saturn’s son hath established. 

We say with you, King there is but one; but in the place of 
Saturn’s son, we put Him who ‘ raiseth up kings and deposeth 
them,’ and ‘who provideth a wise ruler in his season upon 
the earth.’ The kingly power is from God, and by God’s will 
we obey it; would that all believed this as wedo. You exhort 
us to enter the imperial armies and fight for the state.. But no 
men serve their country as the Christians do. They are taught 
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to use heavenly arms in behalf of their rulers, and to pray to 
heaven for ‘ kings and all those who are in high places;’ and 
their prayers, their mortifications, and their self-restraint are of 
more avail than many soldiers. set in array of battle. And 
beyond all this, they teach their countrymen the worship of 
the Lord of All, and there is no earthly city so little and mean 
but they can promise its citizens a candied city with God. 
You exhort us to enter the magistracy and protect our coun- 
try’s laws and religion. We have in every city an organization 
that is to us a second patrig,.created by the Word of God, 
governed by those who are powerful in word and sound in 
work; excuse us if we concern ourselves Mainly with the 
Vice mod of the Church. The ambitious we reject; those 

hose modesty makes them refuse the solicitude of the Church 

f God, these we compel to accept it. ‘The presidents of 
God’s State are called by God’s will to rule, and_ they must 
not defile their hands with the ministry of human laws. Not 
that a Christian refuses his share of public burdens; but he 
prefers to reserve himself for burdens and for a service of a 
diviner and more necessary sort, wherein is concerned the 
salvation of men. The Christian magistrate has a charge over 
all men; of those that are within, that they live better every 
day; Of those that are without, that they may be numbered 
among those who act and speak the things of God-service ; 
serving God in very truth, instructing whom he may, he lives 
at of the divine Word and law, and so he is able to lead 
to the Lord of All every one that is converted and wishes to 
livé“ii” His holy law, through the divine Son of God that 
is in Him, His Word, His Wisdom, His Truth, and His 
Righteousness.” 

With this description of the Christian Bishop, we conclude 
our remarks on Origen. It will doubtless have occurred to 
most of our readers that we have too completely ignored 
the charges of heterodoxy that have so often been made 
against the name of Origen. But we do not admit that 
Origen was unsound in the Faith, much less that he was 
formally heretical. Although not unprepared to justify this 
conviction, we cannot do more at present than invoke 
the authority of a new and important contribution to the 
Origen-controversy, which was noticed in our last Number.* 
Professor Vincenzi, it is confessed by competent and impartial 
critics, has totally dissipated the notion that Origen denied 
the Eternity of Punishment. As to the other accusations, he 





* In S. Gregorii Nysseni et Origenis scripta et doctrinam nova recensio, 
per Aloysium Vincenzi. 4 voll. Rome, 1865. 
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goes through them one by one and confutes them, without 
admitting anything whatever in the genuine works of Origen 
to be theologically unsound, “ excepting a few points on 
which the Fathers of his age were as doubtful and uncertain 
as himself, since the Church had not then defined them.’’* 


Thirdly, he undertakes to prove that S. Jerome was com- * 


pletely mistaken, through no fault of his, with regard to the 
merits of a controversy in which he played so memorable a 
art; and, lastly, he maintains that Origen was never con- 
demned by Pope or Council, discussing especially the alleged 
condemnation by the Fifth General Council. Under shelter, 
then, of the authority of a work that comes to us with the 
approval of the Roman censorship, and which on two separate 
occasions has been warmly: praised in the Civilta, we cannot 
be wrong in waiving, at least, all discussion, in articles like 
the present, on the alleged errors of Origen. What has been 
said, though it has left the greater part of his work uncon- 
sidered, may perhaps have served to draw attention to one 
who is in some respects the greatest of the Greek fathers. 
He did not live long after the completion of the Contra | 
Celsum. As he had been the Faith’s champion from his 
orphaned boyhood to his old age, so he merited at least to 
suffer as a martyr for the Truth he had served so long. 
His tortures in the Decian persecution did not immediately 
‘cause his death, but they hastened it. He died at Tyre in 
'253-or-254. The cities where he taught are now mere 
names:.Alexandria is a modern Turkish town, Cesarea is 
a heap of broken columns and ruined piers, Athens is the 
capital of a pitiful nation of mongrel Hellenes, Bostra and 
Petra are tombs in the deserts of Arabia. But two things are 
not likely to grow less in their greatness or to lose the 
vividness of their importance, the Faith of Christ and what 
Origen has done for it. In another region of the world, and 
in cities with names that are different, yet with histories as 
grand as belonged to the cities of the Kast, unbelief seems 
to be bringing back a condition of mind, to encounter which 
the Catholic writer will have to put himself into the circum- 
stances of those ancient giants who met and overthrew 
scientific Paganism in the second and third centuries. Faith, 
and what is Faith, and why men must_ believe, occupied 
Clement and Origen. The same questions are occupying the 
thought of our own day; and many a hint may be gathered 








* “Dummodo tamen nonnulla exceperis, que pariter apud Patres cozvos 
adhue dubia manebant et incerta; quippe nondum ab Ecclesia definita.”— 
Vincenat, ii. 524, 
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and many a suggestive argument started, by those who will 
take the Alexandrian stand-point and look at Faith as it is 
looked at in the polemical works of the great Alexandrian 
school. 
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1. Report of the Jamaica Royal Commission, 1866. Presented to both 
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Part II., Minutes of Evidence and Appendix. 


2. Papers relating to the Distwrbances in Jamaica. Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by Her Majesty. Parts I. IL, III. Feb. 1866. 


3. Jamaica and the Colonial Office. Who caused the Crisis ? By Groraz Pricer, 
Esq., late Member of the Executive Committees of Governors Sir Henry 
Barkty, Sir C. H. Daruine, E. J. Eyre, Esq., of the Legislative 
Council of that Island, and late Custos of the Precinct of St. Catharine. 
London : Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, Ludgate Hill. 


4, Jamaica in 1850. By Jonn Biaetow. New York and London: Putnam. 


HEN we touched in our last number on the state of the 

West Indies, we carefully avoided any mention of Jamaica. 
We were in daily expectation of the Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners, and it seemed absurd to give any judgment without 
the opportunity of using materials for forming it so important, 
and obtained with so much trouble and cost. Unfortunately 
our present condition is that of the man who prayed for rain, 
and was carried away by the flood. The documents before us 
amount to more than two thousand folio pages, almost all of 
which are closely printed in double columns. Nothing could 
be more fortunate than this for gentlemen charged with 
cruelty or mal-administration. It screens them as effectually 
as the forms of the House of Lords did Warren Hastings. 
Let who will condemn them, the question is ready, “ Have 
you made yourself master of the papers laid before Parlia- 
ment?” and as no man can ever really profess this, the 
accusers are likely to steal out one by one, if not con- 
demned by their own conscience, at least unable to stand the 
ordeal. An examination of the documents, however, will 
suggest that some opinion may be formed upon the most 
important subjects connected with the late troubles, without 
wading through the whole of this mighty ocean of print. 
The “Report” of the Commissioners is not unmanage- 
able in bulk; and every one must feel that (making all 
allowance for human frailty) they are more likely to come 
to a trustworthy conclusion than men in England by a mere 
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study ofthe evidence upon which it is founded. At least, they 
were able (as they themselves suggest) to form, by their 
observation, some judgment as to the credibility of the 
different witnesses. 

It may be necessary to explain to many of our readers that 
the Report itself contains a vast deal more than the summary 
of “conclusions” which has gone the round of the newspapers. 
It fills a Blue Book of forty-one folio pages. The Times and 
other supporters of the view of colonial affairs just now in 
fashion are fond of assuming that it confirms what they all 
along asserted. How far this is the case, and how much the 
cause of truth and justice has gained by the labours of the 
Commission we shall see. 

The Times asserted in its numbers for Nov. 17th and the 
following days, ‘‘ Enough is known to show that this has been 
a most dangerous conspiracy; and that, had it not been for 
the premature action of some of the rebels, the whole island 
might have witnessed scenes like those of Morant Bay. The 
rising presents the usual character of negro outbreaks. One 
might fancy it a record of some slave insurrection in days 
long gone by. There is the same secrecy, the same wide 
ramification of the plot, the same ferocity of purpose, setting 
before itself the gratification of revenge, rapine, and lust ; and 
(singularly enough) the same hatred towards the Mulatto race ; 
the only difference is, that, in this case, the leader was a man 
of property and position. Mr. G. W. Gordon was a black 
member of the Legislative Assembly, and a man of con- 
siderable property. This man appears to have been a prime 
mover in the rebellion, and it is said that a plan of operations 
has been found in his handwriting. However that may be, it 
is certain that in the attack on the Court-house he was deeply 
implicated. Though a member of the vestry, and accustomed 
to attend the meetings, he was purposely absent from the one 
which was to be interrupted in so disastrous a manner. It is 
not to be supposed that a man like Gordon would be ignorant 
of the risk he was running; but the history of insurrections 
often gives instances of such men—half knave, half fanatic— 
who enter into conspiracies in the desperate hope of winning 
power and revenge.” 

As to the crimes committed in the (supposed) rebellion, the 
Times told us “the plot had evidently been well hatched. 
There appears to have been no special animosity against 
particular men: the intention of the blacks was to destroy the 
whole white population; no age or profession appears to have 
been given immunity. In short, it is impossible not to give credit 
to what is the universal opinion of the respectable inhabitants 
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of the island, that there has been for a long time a notion 
among the black population that they can get the country for 
themselves, and that it only requires a bold stroke to establish 
an exclusive black community, either by destroying the whites 
or driving them in terror from the island.” ‘The insurgents 
perpetrated the most fiendish atrocities. They shot twenty- 
two volunteers ; they murdered the Rev. Mr. Herschel, having 
first cut out his tongue. They ripped open a negro com- 
patriot, Mr. Price, for his fidelity to the cause of the whites. 
They roasted a third alive.” So completely did these stories 
about mutilation, tortures, and atrocities get possession of the 
field, that we find their truth assumed even by the Quarterly 
Review in July, 1866, in an article written after the publica- 
tion of the Report and Evidence of the Commissioners. 

Next the Times gave us a theory as to the causes of this 
gigantic “rebellion of the Negroes.” First, there was no 
grievance. Indeed, the idea of such a thing was utterly 
absurd. ‘The generation of blacks which has committed 
these atrocities knows nothing of slavery. It has been placed 
on a perfect equality with the white people; it has had the 
opportunity of acquiring property and of controlling, if it 
willed, the legislation of the island. If it has not used these 
advantages, the fault is its own.” This utter absence of all 
grievance, real or even pretended, was enlarged upon day 
after day. ‘“ Fortunately for the interests of truth, there are 
in this country many persons who have passed some portion of 
their lives in the West Indies, and whose evidence is sufficient 
to refute the platitudes of rhetorical sentimentality. These 
persons know well enough that the Negro had no grievances— 
no grievances, at least, but what he had a legal means of 
redressing. He was the most fortunate of cottier proprietors. 
Why, then, did he plot foul treasons and murders? ‘Ihe 
answer is not far to seek. ‘The wonderful influence of race 
has operated as strongly on the Negro as on the Sclave, the 
Magyar, and the Celt.” ‘“ Alas for grand triumphs of 
humanity, and the improvement of races, and the removal of 
primeval curses, and the expenditure of twenty millions 
sterling! Jamaica herself gainsays the fact, and belies her- 
self, as we see to-day. It is that which vexes us even more 
than the Sepoy revolt. Then they show themselves so 
wonderfully unchanged. Who will disbelieve in race, and the 
old English doctrine of family, when we see the remote 
descendants of the King of Dahomey’s subjects show them- 
selves the very ‘moral’ of their African forefathers? They 
are as treacherous, as ready for deeds of blood, hideous and 
ridiculous, as when they could slay thousands to fill a trench 
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with human gore. For an hour they revelled in blood and in 
still more outrageous insults to the survivors; for days they 
indulged in a drunken dream of negro mastery and white 
slavery. It was Africa, hitherto dormant, that had broken 
out in their natures; one wish, however, crops out strongly 
enough. They desired the extermination of their emanci- 
pators. ‘This is all sad indeed! We hardly know which will 
be most felt at our religious and philanthropical firesides— 
the horrible ingratitude or the evidently unimproved intellect 
of the savages. It is too evident that head and heart are the 
same. We have been trying now, the best part of a century, 
to wash the blackamoor white with all kinds of patent soaps, 
infallible dyes, sweet oils, soothing liniments, rough towels, 
and soft brushes. But he remains as black as ever, as thick- 
skinned as ever; his hair as woolly and his cranium as hard.” 
“These men, whose political rights are described as imperfect, 
are men who express their dissatisfaction by falling suddenly 
upon their employers, beating out their brains, ripping up 
their bellies, and practising, at a minute’s notice, all the 
atrocities of downright savagery. Is not the conduct of the 
black mob at Morant Town in itself a sufficient illustration of 
the character and capacity of the Negro? The worst griev- 
ance of these men was that work was slack and wages bad, 
and for that, as every person of candour would admit, they 
were to a great extent responsible themselves. Yet, on 
provocation not sufficient to create an hour’s rioting, they 
rise in murderous insurrection, and butcher all the white men 
they can find. This propensity is not to be overlooked in 
determining the Negro’s responsibility and position.” 

We might easily multiply, by many times, these extracts ; 
but we have given enough to show what representation was 
set before the English people by those who undertake to 
direct “ public opinion” as to the facts of the “ negro rebel- 
lion,” of the atrocities committed in it, and of the causes to 
which it was to be referred. That representation was that 
there had been an utterly unprovoked, long-standing, and 
deep-seated plot, “widely ramifying,” nay, extending 
through the whole Negro population of Jamaica; that the 
object of this plot was to murder all the white and coloured 
population, to seize upon their property, and (as it was 
insinuated by the Times, and openly declared by most of the 
English papers which echoed its language) upon their wives 
and daughters—that Christmas Day was fixed for one simul- 
taneous massacre all over the island—that the whites were 
saved almost by miracle, merely through the accident that a 
premature outbreak took place at Morant Bay—that in this 
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outbreak all the whites and coloured people within reach (as 
well as some blacks accused of taking their side) were actually 
massacred without provocation in cold blood, and with every 
circumstance of the “most fiendish atrocity,” the murdered 
men being frightfully tortured and mutilated while still living, 
especially by the women. As far as relates to Mr. Gordon, 
“it is certain that he was the prime mover in the attack on 
the Court-house,” that he “organized the movement,” and 
was “the prime mover in the rebellion.” 

So much for the narrative in the Times as to the insurrec- 
tion and its more remote cause. As to the immediate cause, 
which is supposed to have excited the whole Negro population 
of Jamaica to a conspiracy so diabolical, the Times is at no 
loss. Here we are bound to admit it has the authority of 
Mr. Eyre for all its statements. He declared to the Colonial 
Parliament, “ the entire colony has long been, and still is, on 
the brink of a volcano which may at any moment burst into 
fury. There is scarcely a district or .a parish in the island 
where disloyalty, sedition, and murderous intentions are not 
widely disseminated, and in many instances openly expressed. 
The misapprehensions and misrepresentations of pseudo- 
philanthropists in England and in thiscountry . . . have 
led to their natural, their necessary, their inevitable result 
among an ignorant, excitable, and uncivilized population,— 
rebellion, arson, and murder.” ‘To descend from generalities, 
all the mischief was owing to “ Dr. Underhill’s letter,” which 
Mr. Eyre says was “in a great degree” the cause of the 
rebellion, This Dr. Underhill had been much in Jamaica; 
and in January, 1865, being then in London, he wrote to the 
Colonial Secretary a very calm and moderate private letter, 
describing the distress of the labouring classes in Jamaica, 
and suggesting practical measures for their relief. Mr. Card- 
well inclosed this letter to Governor Eyre, adding, ‘I should 
be glad to receive from you a report upon its contents.” The 
Times says, “ Of course Governor Eyre published the letter in 
the island, and addressed a circular to the authorities and 
clergy of all denominations asking for the information required. 
These steps were the necessary consequence of Dr. Underhill’s 
communication with the Minister. The Minister could only 
act upon it by referring it to the Governor, and the Governor 
could only reply to it by the means which he adopted. That 
is the course taken on all such occasions; and when Dr. 
Underhill laid such a statement as he did before the Colonial 
Secretary, there was no alternative between leaving it without 
notice or sending it to the island for consideration and 
answer.” ‘The J'imes must have been hard pressed for an 
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argument before it would venture to declare that any letter 
containing statements as to distress in any colony, and 
suggesting remedies, must necessarily be published in the 
local newspapers and discussed at public meetings. It was 
impossible, forsooth, that the Governor should have answered 
the letter from his own knowledge—impossible that he should 
have obtained information from others without circulating the 
letter he had to answer—impossible that he should have com- 
municated it to trustworthy persons without dispersing it 
broadcast over the island. Mr. Eyre denies, indeed, what the 
Times asserts,—that he did publish it, or knows by whom it 
was published. However, he does not deny that he sent it to 
“the custodes of parishes [twenty-two in number], the 
judges, magistrates, the Bishop of Kingston, and the clergy 
and ministers of all denominations ;”’ neither does he pretend 
that in thus circulating it he so much as marked it “ private 
and confidential,” or took any other precautions to prevent its 
publication. Under these circumstances, it is nothing more 
than a quibble to say that he did not publish it; and so, 
indeed, the plea was treated by the Royal Commissioners. 
The apologist for Mr. Eyre in the Quarterly Review says 
indeed,—* In taking this course he acted perfectly in accord- 
ance with the dictates both of common sense and of prescrip- 
tion. There was no other course equally frank and sensible 
which the Governor could have taken;” but it adds, “ that 
happened which might have been expected to happen. The 
whole affair got wind; and Mr. Underhill’s letter found its 
way into the colonial papers. To accuse the Governor of 
breach of confidence or want of discretion is childish in the 
extreme. He could not have prevented the publication of the 
ill-omened letter, except at the risk of greater mischief than, 
in fact, it eventually did produce: garbled portions, filled out 
with significant inuendoes, would have done more harm than 
the unmutilated whole. As it was, its effects were soon 
enough perceptible.” ‘We do not see that any serious blame 
was due to Mr. Eyre for publishing this letter. It is so sober 
and temperate, that it is absurd to suppose it could really do 
any harm. That he did virtually publish it is certain, in 
spite of his denial; and, considering it so dangerous as he 
does, what excuse has he for doing so? The Times, however 
(still following Mr. Eyre), states that the manner in which he 
published it led to public meetings, where “the people were 
told that they were tyrannized over and ill-treated, were over- 
taxed, were denied political rights, and had no just tribunals ; 
and where, in fact, language of the most exciting, seditious 


kind was constantly used; and the people told plainly to 
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right themselves, to be up and doing, to put their shoulders 
to the wheel, to do as the Haytians had done, and other 
similar advice.” 

All these are Mr. Eyre’s words, adopted by his apologists 
or the Times. Assuming the truth of his statement, it is 
plain that if by such means a rebellion was really produced, 
the responsibility of it must lie with the Governor who allowed 
such meetings to go on unchecked, among “an ignorant and 
excitable population,” when he had full power to prevent it, 
not with the writer of a calm and sober private letter to the 
Colonial Minister. We shall see reason to believe that, though 
very greatly to blame, Mr. Eyre was not so directly the cause 
of the mischief as his own representation would make him. 

As to the suppression of the “rebellion,” the Times says: 
“The authorities acted with commendable promptness ;” if 
they are blamed, “it was merely for defending the colony, 
committed to their care, against outrage.” It must be admitted, 
however, that the Times made little comment upon the details 
of the doings of Mr. Eyre and his military subordinates in the 
month following the outbreak, and that for the best of reasons 
—because it systematically suppressed all those accounts, which 
made the blood of the mass of those who read them run cold. 
As far as its readers were allowed to know, there was no 
prima facie appearance of any sanguinary or cruel proceedings. 
This suppression of facts was afterwards defended on the 
plea that many of the statements were not credible. It is to 
be observed, however, that on this plea the official reports of 
the officers employed, giving an account of their own pro- 
ceedings, were suppressed, as well as the newspaper accounts. 
‘The indecent tone of these reports, more than anything else, 
excited the indignation of the people of England. Even the 
Times dared not wholly to defend them. But the tenderness of 
its censure is curious :—‘‘ We may ourselves wish that the tone 
of the dispatches had been more guarded, but we know that 
the wish is utterly idle; the acts of justice we see no reason 
to impugn. The tone in which they are described we can 
only regard as the inevitable result of such a strain on the 
muscles, nerves, and senses, as we hope to be spared ourselves.” 
And a few days later:—‘ We cannot prevail upon ourselves 
to criticise too severely the proceedings, or rather the language, 
of the people driven to this desperate battle.” N.B. This 
was after the publication of the letters of Colonel Hobbs and 
others, which caused such deep disgust in England; and also 
after the publication of Mr. Eyre’s dispatch, in which he said, 
“No stand has ever been made against the troops; and 
though we are not only in complete military occupation of, but 
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have traversed with troops all the disturbed regions, not a 
single casualty has befallen any of our soldiers or sailors, and 
they are all in good health.” Such was the “ desperate 
struggle ”’ which made the Times feel it impossible to find any 
fault with the letters of Colonel Hobbs, Captain Hole, and 
Colonel Elkington. We trust that we are not indulging a 
faulty degree of national pride, when we express our hope 
and belief—although the Times does consider such a hope 
as utterly idle—that by degrees British officers may learn to 
speak somewhat more like gentlemen and Christians, and that 
the manner in which the reports of these officers have been 
received by their countrymen will materially tend to prevent, 
on any future occasion, what the Times accepts as inevitable. 

Now let us compare this account with the verdict of the 
Royal Commissioners, of whom we may very safely say, that 
they are not likely to be prejudiced in favour of “rebels.” An 
officer of high military rank, himself for years past a colonial 
governor, and two high Conservative lawyers, both holding 
judicial positions in England, would hardly be under any 
temptation to favour “ rebels and murderers,” merely “ because 
they have black skins,” as Mr. Eyre is pleased publicly to assert 
is the case with all who in any degree object to his proceedings ; 
for, of course, men so abandoned have no claim to benefit by 
the ordinary rule of gentlemen against imputing motives. 

And first, it is exceedingly significant that the Commis- 
sioners’ Report always carefully avoids the phrases “ rebellion” 
or “rebels.” It is only by examining it with this special view 
that any one can see with how much trouble this has been 
done. It was a matter of some difficulty, especially as all the 
documents and testimony brought before the Commissioners 
by Mr. Eyre and his agents always called the sufferers “rebels,” 
and speak of “the rebellion.” We have gone through the 
whole Report with this special object, and we find that the 
terms used are always “the late disturbances,” “ the riot,” 
“the outbreak,” “the disorder,” “resistance to lawful au- 
thority.” By far the strongest terms employed are “ insur- 
rection” and “insurgents.” These are used twice. But in 
one of those places, beyond all doubt, and in the other to all 
appearance, they are used, not to express the judgment of the 
Royal Commissioners after due inquiry, but the view taken by 
the Jamaica authorities in the excitement of the moment. 
This important distinction the Commissioners lay down in these 
words :—‘‘ We know how much easier it is to decide after than 
before the event, and we are aware, too, that sometimes the 
success of the measure adopted for the prevention of an evil 
deprives the authors of those measures of the evidence they 
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would otherwise have had of their necessity. We have en- 
deavoured, therefore, to place ourselves as far as possible in 
the position of the Governor and his advisers, at the time 
their determination was arrived at.” This is obviously the 
meaning of the term, “this apparently formidable insur- 
rection.” In like manner, those whom Mr. Eyre always calls 
“rebels,”? the Commissioners invariably and studiously call 
“rioters,” the “mob,” or at a later stage “the prisoners.” 
The importance of this careful choice of language was felt by 
Mr. Eyre’s apologist in the Quarterly. He boldly cuts the 
Gordian knot by a simple misstatement of the fact. He says 
(p. 243) : 

“Tn these observations we have assumed that there was a 
rebellion, and that it was a deliberate and preconcerted re- 
bellion. In both these assumptions we have the support of the 
Commissioners.” The fact, as we have seen, is the opposite. 

In the same passage from which we quote these words, we 
have a curious illustration of the manner in which vehement 
prejudice leads men to believe and advance contradictory 
accusations. Nothing can be more strictly identical than the 
view of Jamaica affairs in the Quarterly and the Times. They 
might well be (not,improbably were) written by the same 
hand. Yet the Times describes the special character of a 
“negro insurrection ” to be an almost supernatural power of 
*secresy and wide ramification of a well-hatched plot ; ”’ while 
the Quarterly says, ‘Concert and deliberation are relative: 
they are shown in different degrees by different people. The 
power of combination is very weak in the Negro, compared 
with the same power in Europeans. If concert and conspiracy 
among negroes were to be measured by the same standard of 
definiteness that is applied to them in England, they could 
never be said to exist among negroes.” “In Jamaica there 
was as much conspiracy as the Negro mind was capable of 
organizing.” The cause of this difference is plain. The 
Quarterly was labouring to prove that there must really have 
been a plot, though the Royal Commissioners, after the strictest 
investigation, were satisfied that there was none. It pleads, 
therefore, what is always urged against all who demand just and 
fair government in the West Indies (and what is elaborately 
urged by Mr. Eyre himself in his appeal from the verdict of 
the Royal Commissioners to the whites of Jamaica) : ‘ You do 
not know the Negro. A negro plot is something quite 
different from a plot anywhere else.” The Times, on the con- 
trary, writing before the facts had been investigated, expressed 
the mere instinct of hatred by attributing to the Negro almost 
supernatural powers and qualifications for deep and dark con- 
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spiracy. These outbreaks of passion and prejudice often 
remind us of those with which we are only too familiar, in the 
arguments of Protestants against the “Jesuits” and the 
“priests,” whom they firmly believe to be invested with all 
contradictory bad qualities at once. 

The Commissioners then decide that there was really at 
Morant Bay “a riot,” “ disturbance,” “‘ disorder,” and “ resist- 
ance to lawful authority ;” that the Jamaica authorities, in the 
excitement of the moment, erroneously believed that there 
was a “ formidable insurrection” and a conspiracy. They are 
firmly convinced that this conspiracy was merely what they 
call it, “ supposed.” But they believe that the “leaders of the 
rioters” (i.e., as they expressly say, the Bogles) had “a pre- 
concerted plan, and that by them murder was distinctly con- 
templated ; ” i.e. not any general massacre, but the murder of 
certain individuals against whom they were deeply enraged. 
They are also of opinion that some of them contemplated 
the attainment of their ends by the “ death or expulsion of the 
white inhabitants.”” They are equally certain that the resist- 
ance to authority arose from “local causes.” The first of 
these causes, they say, was the desire of obtaining land free 
from payment of rent. We have been*strongly struck in 
reading the evidence with the analogy upon this point between 
Jamaica and Ireland. The Commissioners felt themselves 
precluded from tracing the causes of discontent any farther 
than the immediate proximate causes of this particular out- 
break. They say, “ We were solicited to admit evidence with 
respect to a great variety of subjects, embracing almost the 
whole range of island politics for several years past;” but 
“we resolved, as far as we could, to confine ourselves to an 
examination of the causes which proximately and directly led 
to the disturbances ;” therefore “we made it our endeavour to 
reject all evidence which, either in point of time or place, 
failed to conform to the above standard.” 

This, no doubt, was necessary; but it obviously limits the 
utility of the Report. We would gladly have had, from men 
so able and in a frame of mind so judicial, some judgment upon 
the causes by which the island was brought into so inflam- 
mable a condition. Mr. Eyre’s theory is simple. He is con- 
vinced that as late as Nov., 1864, nothing could exceed the 
loyalty and good disposition of the peasantry. He then made a 
speech to the Colonial Parliament, immediately after making a 
tour round the whole island, with the exception of the parish of 
St. John. He said, “ Iam happy to have this opportunity of ex- 
pressing publicly how extremely interesting and gratifying this 
tour was to me. In the varying scenery, climate, and industrial 
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pursuits of the different districts, I saw much to admire and 
value. But however diverse from each other in physical features 
or capabilities the several parishes might be, I found the inhabi- 
tants, one and all, animated by the same spirit of warm loyalty, 
considerate kindness, and generous hospitality.’ When re- 
minded of this by Sir H. Storks, he said (on oath), “ Yes, I 
most fully endorse that passage, and I most gratefully remember 
the feeling which I then noticed. The feeling of loyalty was un- 
doubted wherever I went. I may state that in St. Thomas-in 
the-East, and Portland, especially in this district, wherever I 
went I was received with the greatest hospitality, not only by 
the gentry of the country but by the peasantry themselves. 
All the way they lined the road, and over each gateway there 
would be a couple of cocoa-nut boughs bent to the posts, and 
tied together, with fruit and flowers hanging from them, and my 
carriage was repeatedly inundated with bouquets. This was by 
the very people many of whom were recently in rebellion.” He 
might have added, these smiling dwellings were the very houses 
burnt down twelve months later by his authority. Mr. Eyre, 
though no doubt a well-meaning man, is evidently no politician. 
He cannot imagine jt possible that an excitable people could 
have made such a demonstration of loyalty, if, before that, they 
had felt or imagined any grievances. He does not know how 
readily a loyal-hearted peasantry jumps to the conclusion 
that a new governor, who visits them in a friendly and amicable 
spirit will be sure to set right all the grievances under which 
they have long been groaning. Had he witnessed the recep- 
tion of George IV. by the peasantry of Ireland, he would no 
doubt have concluded that any discontent of which he after- 
wards heard must have been produced without a grievance 
merely by O’Connell’s agitation, for he would have been sure, of 
his own knowledge, that so lately as July, 1820, no Irishman 
felt that he had anything to complain of. Accordingly he 
goes on to state, with regard to Jamaica, that he regards as the 
‘primary origin of the agitation,” “the letter of Dr. Underhill 
and the consequent meetings which took place.”” He mentions 
that on April 25th, 1865, he wrote to the Secretary of State, 
“transmitting the statement of distress and grievance from ° 
certain poor people of S. Ann’s,” in these words: “ This is the 
first fruit of Dr. Underhill’s letter.” “I fear the result of Dr. 
Underhill’s communication will have a very prejudicial influence 
in unsettling the minds of the peasantry, making them discon- 
tented with their lot and disinclined to conform to the laws 
which regulate their taxation, their civil tribunals, or their 
political status, all of which they have been informed are unjust, 
partial, or oppressive.” It would be useless to tell Mr. Eyre, 
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or the writers in the Times and the Quarterly, that men happy, 
contented, and without grievance, are not so inflammable that 
their whole state of mind is to be unsettled and overthrown 
by a letter written by a gentleman in London, representing 
in very calm and sober language grievances which, as they 
assure us, never had any existence except in his imagination. 
Their only answer, we well know, would be that which Mr. 
Eyre makes to the Royal Commissioners,—“ It is impossible 
that persons imperfectly acquainted with the negro character” 
can judge of such a matter. In fact the real root of the whole 
difference between Mr. Eyre and the planters on one side and 
the Commissioners and the people of England on the other, is 
that we will believe that negroes are human beings, and there- 
fore capable of being influenced (in proportion to the degree 
of their cultivation) by the same motive and the same treat- 
ment which influence men of other races, while the others are 
convinced that they are wholly incapable of being affected 
by anything except force and terror. For our part, we 
heartily regret that the Royal Commissioners thought it 
inconsistent with their duty to examine whether there were 
really no grievances at an earlier date. We see many indica- 
tions of them. For instance, the Royal Commissioners mention 
among the immediate causes of the outbreak in St. Thomas, 
“the want of confidence felt by the labouring class in the 
tribunals before which most of the disputes affecting their 
interests were carried for adjudication.” Of course Mr. Eyre 
will at once account for this want of confideuce by referring to 
“Dr. Underhill’s letter;”” and accordingly we have already seen, 
that in transmitting a complaint from the poor people at St. 
Ann’s he expressly mentions the “ civil tribunals” as one of 
the things against which, without any cause, Dr. Underhill had 
prejudiced them by false representations. But we find that 
Mr. Justice Ker, one of the judges of the Supreme Court of 
the island, writes, November 21st, 1865, “I am called upon 
to observe that St. Ann’s has long had a real grievance. That 
grievance is the fact that the confidential clerk and manager 
of the leading mercantile firm there, the Messrs. Bravo, is at 
the same time clerk of the magistrates and deputy clerk of 
the peace. It is utterly impossible but that a very large pro- 
portion of the cases which come before the magistrates for 
adjudication are cases in which the Messrs. Bravo are directly 
or indirectly interested, or in which they have, or are believed 
to have, a bias. But how could an uninstructed population be 
persuaded that justice could be done in such cases. In point 
of fact they do not believe it, as I have occasion very well to 
know. The influence exercised by the clerk of the magis- 
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trates over the bench is necessarily very great—sometimes 
paramount. Some recent decisions from St. Ann’s which 
have been brought to my notice have given me a most un- 
favourable impression of the administration of justice in that 
parish.” With all deference to Mr. Eyre, it would seem that 
the circumstances here mentioned were more likely to have 
excited disaffection among the people of St.Ann’s than a 
private letter written by Dr. Underhill to Mr. Cardwell. 

But it will be said, this was at St. Ann’s. At St. Thomas- 
in-the-West the administration of justice was faultless. 
This, however, must not be taken for granted, for the whole 
of the late outbreak was confessedly caused by a question 
about the tenure of land brought before the magistrates of that 
parish. It is admitted that the place which rejoices in the 
euphonious name of Stoneygut is situated upon an estate called 
Middleton. This land has been long abandoned, and the 
peasantry had been allowed to take undisputed possession of 
it. They had made enclosures, planted trees, built cottages 
and a place of worship, and have for many years been under the 
impression that it belonged to them, and to them only. This 
is not disputed, and we shall afterwards find reasons why the 
Jamaica labourers pyefer, whenever they have the opportunity, 
to settle themselves upon these “ back lands,” as they are 
called, instead of living upon the cultivated estates. It 
must be understood that this same village of Stoneygut is 
a thing of the past, for on October 19th, 1865, Colonel Hobbs 
writes word that he had “utterly destroyed this rebellious 
settlement.” It must have been populous, for we are told the 
crowd at once assembled, when an attempt was made to arrest 
Paul Bogle in this village, exceeded 600. What led to the 
disturbance was that, after many years of undisputed posses- 
sion by the peasantry, the land was claimed by “ W. M. 
Anderson, Esq., the present agent for emigration.” The’ 
magistrates at Morant Bay decided in his favour, and it was 
the prospect of eviction which led to the “ planned resistance 
to lawful authority ” manifested by the mob which surrounded 
the Court-house on October 11th, and upon which the volun- 
teers were unfortunately ordered by the magistrates to fire. It 
was also against these same magistrates that the revengeful 
feeling existed which showed itself in murderous cries, and 
led to the conclusion of the Commissioners that by some at 
least of the “leaders of the rioters murder was distinctly 
contemplated.” This state of things curiously contradicts 
the statement of the Times, that “there was no special ani- 
mosity against particular men,” and that the rebellion was 
merely an outbreak of a long-standing plot, setting before 
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itself the murder of all the white men of the island, and the 
seizing of their properties, wives, and daughters. 

Whether the magistrates deserved the confidence of the 
peasantry or not, it need hardly be said that when the 
peasantry rose in riotous resistance, it was equally the duty of 
the Governor to put them down by the strong hand. Much 
and justly as Mr. Eyre’s conduct has been condemned, it would 
have been still more worthy of condemnation if he had allowed 
a mob to act as a court of appeal over any bench of magis- 
trates whatever, even if that bench had been like that before 
which was brought the question as to Naboth’s vineyard. Of 
all conceivable forms of law, lynch-law is certainly the worst. 

At the same time the administration of justice at Morant 
Bay does not seem to have invited confidence. The evidence 
given by Mr. Justice Ker before the Royal Commission lays 


great blame upon both the law and its execution. There, as, at 


St. Ann’s, he says the clerk of the magistrates has great power, 
and adds, “‘an act of the clerk of the peace of St. Thomas- 
in-the-Hast gave great dissatisfaction. It was my allotted 
duty to have gone that circuit in October last, when I intended 
to have inquired into this very matter.” This of course was 
stopped by the establishment of martial law,—silent inter arma. 
But his objections lie deeper. All questions which touch the 
labouring class, and especially questions between master and 
servant, are decided in Jamaica by the unpaid magistrates, all 
of whom are either planters or managers of estates, or else 
traders, and these last of a class not qualified “‘ by pecuniary 
independence and social position to secure the confidence of the 
mass of the people. “The constitution of the court,” says Judge 
Ker, “ has led to want of confidence in it.” ‘There is a power 
of appeal from it ; but this, he adds, is “ surrounded with snares, 
and formalities, and technicalities, which render it not at all 
an available opportunity or means of redress. ‘T'wo years ago, 
moreover, the colonial Legislature passed a new law which 
doubled the expense and otherwise increased the difficulties 
which before made an appeal almost impossible to a labourer. 
As one part of them, he has to travel to Kingston, a distance of 
sixty miles, before he can get the needful papers drawn up.” 
We need not follow the Judge through the details of the 
obstacles interposed, as he evidently believes with deliberate 
intention, by the legislation of the planters in the local Parlia- 
ment, in the way of any labouring man who attempts to obtain 
redress for any wrong. 

_ But the planters are magistrates as well as legislators, and 
in this capacity, according to the evidence, they have done 
still more with the same intention. Mr. Jackson (for the last 
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nine-and-twenty years stipendiary magistrate in Jamaica, and 
who was for many years in St. Thomas-in-the-Kast) swears 
to the dissatisfaction of the inhabitants of that parish with 
the administration of justice ever since he knew it, and also 
that, in his opinion, the dissatisfaction was well grounded. 
Of the magistrates, he says, five-sixths are planters, or con- 
nected with the management of estates ; the remainder mer- 
chants or shopkeepers. He was an evidently reluctant 
witness, continually repeating that he might be wrong, and 
the magistrates with whom he had sat right; but he admits 
that there had always been a dissension between him and 
them whenever he sat, and that he was always outvoted upon 
such questions as “the guilt or innocence of parties, and the 
sufficiency of proof,’”’—so much so that, whenever he could, 
he avoided sitting. The planter magistrate had a bias, “ per- 
haps unconscious.” But he gave in papers containing, as he 
said, ‘‘ instances of direct acts of oppression.” We may take 
the following as a specimen. A magistrate and proprietor of 
an estate at St. Thomas “ met a woman going to work on his 
estate; by accident, apparently, her hoe struck his horse’s 
nose, and he retorted by supple-jacking (i.e. flogging) her 
very severely. She took out a summons against him,” and 
attended the meetings of the magistrates, court after court, 
for three months and more, but could never get the case 
brought on for hearing. This was because, as soon as that 
particular case was called, the magistrate sitting with Mr. Jack- 
son would always get up and say he could not wait any longer ; 
and as the law required at least two magistrates, Mr. Jackson 
could not hear the case alone. At last, after the poor woman 
had attended at all the courts held for three months, a repre- 
sentation was made to the Governor that “a court could not 
be made to try this magistrate in that district.” After this, 
apparently through his interference, the trial came on. The 
facts were proved, and the question arose as to the penalty. 
One of the magistrates said, “ Fine him a shilling ;” the other 
said, “One or two shillings;” and I said, “ Let it be five 
shillings ;” and so it was fixed. Mr. Jackson added that he 
thought it a case that called for a higher penalty, but did not 
urge it because he made it a rule not to discuss with the 
magistrate sitting with him, so as to increase a penalty or 
punishment. “If I think a party innocent, nothing will induce 
me to join my brother magistrate in pronouncing him guilty ; 
but if I think him guilty, and my brother magistrate thinks 
him innocent, I yield at once to the side of mercy.” ‘This 
sentence of 5s. fine carried costs, between 12s. and 14s. The 
Commissioners asked naturally enough whether these repeated 
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adjournments did not cause any increase of costs ; and especially 
whether nothing was allowed to the complainant for the loss 
of her time by these repeated attendances? Mr. Jackson 
replied, “No. And that is a very great grievance. The 
costs are not allowed, because it would be, as it were, punishing 
the unsuccessful party for the fault of the magistrates, who did 
not form a court.” ‘Thus this poor woman had to lose her 
work to attend every court for more than three months without 
compensation. But we have not yet heard the last of this same 
worthy magistrate, Mr. Walton. On the very next court-day 
he was himself sitting with Mr. Jackson, and a case came on for 
an assault of one man against another. ‘The case,” Mr.Jackson 
deposes on oath, ‘‘ was barely proven against him, and it was a 
trifle compared with the assault he had committed on the 
woman. When I asked him what he thought of the case, 
he said ‘Guilty.’ I concurred and said, ‘ What fine?’ 
‘Thirty shillings, said he. I said I thought one shilling 
and costs would be quite enough; but as he wanted to make 
it thirty shillings, I would go as far as five shillings and costs, 
which was precisely what he had been fined before. His 
answer was, ‘I conscientiously cannot do it.’”” Mr Jackson 
remarks that probably Mr. Walton took a different. view of the 
assault from himself. He continues,—‘‘ The same magistrate 
went on board a ship where there was a Sambo boy who had 
a fancy dog. He tried all he could to get this dog from 
the boy, either to purchase or to beg it. ‘The boy would not 
part with it, and he took the dog away from the ship and 
tookithome. The owner of the dog, by some means or other, 
repossessed himself of it, and the magistrate ordered the police 
to take the boy up ; and he was taken up, and lodged in custody 
on the charge of stealing the dog. He was brought up to answer © 
that charge, which was unwritten. There was no summons, 
only a verbal order to the police to take him up. He was lodged 
in the lock-up. He was brought before me. Nobody ap- 
peared against him, and I told him he was at liberty to go. 
He requested to be allowed to remain, so as to answer the 
charge brought against him and vindicate his character. He 
remained there court after court till he was tired of waiting, 
and eventually he went away out of the imprisonment. That 
was after the vessel had sailed, and he had lost his situation ; 
and I believe he never got his dog back again. He was in 
gaol upwards of two months, if not more.” 

What Mr. Walton might have said in answer to all this we 
cannot tell, as he was one of the magistrates murdered in 
the riot of October 11. It appears, however, that the other 
magistrates found Mr. Jackson an unpleasant colleague. A 
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complaint was made against him to Mr. Eyre “by Baron 
Kettelholdt and others, charging him with using improper 
expressions towards the justices.” The words, as deposed in 
the evidence of the Hon. Edward Jordan, “ Governor’s Secre- 
tary and Island Secretary,” were these :—‘‘ Come not, my soul, 
into their council.” On the charge of having uttered these 
words, and also refused to take his seat in the vestry, Mr. 
Jackson was removed from St. Thomas by Mr. Eyre. It is 
said that his removal had a great effect in producing the 
discontent in the parish. His own account of this, however, 
is, that it was not so much the sending him away from the 
parish which produced the discontent, as the fact, “ that they 
were left without the slightest chance of getting another sti- 
pendiary magistrate in my place ;” for “I may be permitted 
to say that the negroes have a peculiar confidence in the 
stipendiary magistrates generally.” 

In the state of things exposed by the evidence of these 
judicial authorities, and to which every lawyer and judge in the 
island seems to have given concurrent testimony (although 
we have been obliged to confine ourselves to one or two), we 
can hardly bring ourselves to believe, with Mr. Eyre, that 
“Dr. Underhill’s letter was the primary cause of the want of 
confidence, which, as the Commissioners report, was felt by 
the labouring classes in general in the tribunals before which 
most of the disputes affecting their interests were carried for 
adjudication.” Oppression, the wise man says, drives wise men 
mad; and of all kinds of oppression the most maddening is 
that carried on under form of law. 

But the Times assures us “ the Negro had no grievances—no 
grievances, at least, which he had not the legal means of redress- 
ing; he might be, and often was, a municipal or a legislative 
elector, a vestryman, a custom-house officer, often a magis- 
trate, not unfrequently a member of Parliament.” In law, 
such was no doubt the case,—as a representation of fact, the 
statement is grossly exaggerated. For instance, a very accu- 
rate account in 1851, sixteen years after emancipation, says 
“No negro ever had a seat there till the session before the 
last, when one was returned. In the last session there were 
three.” We do not mention this as any grievance, but 
merely as an instance of the recklessness of statement in- 
dulged in by Mr. Eyre’s advocates. However, persons more 
or less coloured might be much more reasonably expected to 
attain such positions than negroes, especially as they are 
large holders of property. Could they, on behalf of the 
peasantry, obtain a legal remedy for the grievances we have 
mentioned ? Mr. Gordon’s case is not encouraging. He had 
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been a good deal concerned in the affairs of St. Thomas. 
There, as indeed throughout the whole of Jamaica, one 
of the main causes of discontent is systematic jobbing in 
all financial matters. Mr. Price, who has resided many years 
in Jamaica, has just published a volume, which few per- 
sons in England are likely to read, as it enters at length 
into all the history of the Jamaica jobs, and which may 
admit of partial reply, but which goes through Mr. Eyre’s 
administration in detail, and seems unquestionably to establish 
the fact that the extreme unpopularity of Mr. Eyre’s govern- 
ment with the whites of Jamaica was owing to their conviction 
that he systematically encouraged this vile practice. It 
would fill up much more than an article if we should go 
through the different jobs which Mr. Price accuses Mr. Eyre 
of patronizing ; but Jamaica affairs cannot really be understood 
unless we wholly lay on one side the statements of the Times, 
some Conservative organs, and the Quarterly, who unite 
to assure us that Mr. Eyre’s administration was always 
approved by the whites of Jamaica. As we understand it, their 
approbation was given only to the slaughter and torturing 
of the negroes under martial law; but up to the very 
moment of the outbreak of October 11, a very large pro- 
portion—we believe a vast majority—of the whites regarded 
Mr. Eyre’s administration as most disgraceful and calamitous, 
and were clamorous for his removal. In giving one extract 
to confirm this statement, we must not be supposed to accept 
all the views it implies; nor do we with Mr. Price blame the 
Commissioners for refusing to inquire into the more remote 
causes of discontent; but it illustrates the state of feeling 
among the leading whites of Jamaica as to Mr. Eyre and his 
administration. The writer was in so leading a position in 
the island that when the Assembly compelled Mr. Eyre to 
change his ministers as late as June, 1863, he was obliged to 
entrust the administration to him. He writes (p. 4) :— 


Several witnesses bore testimony before the Royal Commissioners as to the 
existence of a wide-spread spirit of disaffection among the lower classes of 
Jamaica during the last three or four years, but no attempt was made to 
unravel its cause, nor to ascertain whether the same spirit under a milder 
phase had not pervaded the higher and middle classes during exactly the 
same period. Anxious to avoid any such inquiry, the Royal Commissioners, 
beating tenderly about the bush whilst examining the more educated wit- 
nesses, freely putting questions as to the non-payment of wages and the 
tenure of land, and soliciting and readily accepting statements as to the sup- 
posed maladministration of justice by the subordinate magistracy, refused to 
inquire whether the rule of the chief magistrate of the colony, and the denial 
of political justice by himself and the Colonial Secretary, had caused dis- 
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satisfaction amongst every class in Jamaica during the same time. The 
Commissioners have therefore failed to elicit the cause of the dissatisfaction 
and general uneasiness which existed among the lower classes, and of the 
hostility between Mr. Eyre and Mr. Gordon, which led him and others to the 
verge of sedition, and resulted in his execution ; and they have equally failed 
to ascertain the causes which, having led to such calamities in the past, may 
yet lead to the recurrence of others equally deplorable. 

It is now just three or four years since Mr. Eyre assumed the government 
of Jamaica as Lieutenant-Governor; since the “Tramway Fraud” was 
initiated ; since the Main Road Forgeries and delinquencies occurred ; 
since Mr. Eyre dissolved the Assembly and agitated the island by his appeal 
to the black constituencies, for the sole purpose of retaining in office and 
forcing on the Assembly a Government who, with himself, had permitted 
these frauds, forgeries, and delinquencies ; and it is just three years and 
a half since Mr. G. W. Gordon, from being a peaceable, inoffensive man, 
minding his own business, avoiding politics, and abstaining even from being 
a Member of the Assembly, first took to the métier of a demagogue. 


It is necessary to bear in mind these disputes as to public 
expenditure and public works, if we would at all understand 
the case of Mr.Gordon. The Times and the Quarterly report 
him as “a man half knave half fanatic, who entered into a 
conspiracy in the desperate hope of winning power and 
revenge.” The Commissioners, who acquit him of conspiracy, 
quote, apparently as proof that he was going as near it as he 
could, his words, “I must first upset that fellow Herschell 
and kick him out of the vestry, and the Baron also, or bad 
will come of it.”’ It is to be remembered that these were not 
written words, but an account given by memory of a private 
conversation six months before. Remembering this, we 
really do not see that the expression was extraordinarily violent, 
or goes beyond what men in his station in England would 
use under the same circumstances. The Commissioners seem 
to have been much influenced by words reported to have 
been used by Gordon, when, disclaiming all intention of 
rebellion, he said he would try a demonstration of it. But, 
considering how difficult it is to the most truthful witness 
to repeat, six months afterwards, the exact words of any con- 
versation, we cannot help thinking it far more probable that 
Mr. Gordon said, “I shall try a demonstration,” without 
adding the words “of it.” And upon these two minute 
monosyllables the whole meaning turns. It appears from 
the printed documents, that Mr. Gordon and his friends were 
in the habit of calling the public meetings then going on 
“a demonstration.” In this sense his meaning would be per- 
fectly intelligible. He had no idea of rebellion, but meant to 
try what a demonstration—i. e. a political agitation—would do. 
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On tho other hand, a “ demonstration of rebellion”? would 


have been nonsense. It could only mean that, without making 
a real rebellion, he would do enough to bring him under the 
law, which would be exactly the opposite to his known inten- 
tion. Improbable as it was that he would make a rebellion, it 
is certainly impossible that he should wish to make a “ demon- 
stration of rebellion.” We believe, then, that his words fairly 
meant, and were intended to mean, that he had no idea of rebel- 
lion, but that he would try to get Mr. Herschell and the Baron 
out of the management of the affairs of the parish by political 
agitation. But why should he be so inveterate against a 
respectable clergyman like Mr. Herschell?—was it sectarian 
zeal against a man whose life was devoted to the instruction 
of the ignorant and the reformation of sinners? Upon this 
question Mr. Price throws much light. He tells us (p. 180)— 


It is not generally known, except in Jamaica, that most of the ill-blood 
which resulted so fatally in St. Thomas-in-the-East was caused by the illegal 
permission to the late Rev. V. Herschell to rebuild the chapel at Bath, in that 
district. The late Baron von Kettelholdt, the custos and chairman of the 
building committee, had (without complying with the requirements of the 
law) allowed Mr. Herschell to become contractor for the extensive repairs 
(almost equal to rebuilding it) of that chapel ; and Mr. Herschell, having no 
knowledge of such work, employed the late Mr. C. A. Price, a builder, to 
execute it, 


The result was, the work was ill-done. Mr. Gordon, as leader 
of Her Majesty’s opposition, opposed the proposal to pay Mr. 
Herschell more than his contract to enable him to build the 
walls over again. The Baron was one of three men charged 
with having patronized former “frauds and forgeries,” and 
who, expressly on that charge, had been removed from office by 
a vote of the white Colonial Parliament. ‘ Mr. Price had 
been one of his warmest supporters in the Assembly, and Mr. 
Herschell out of it.” These three men waited on Mr. Eyre, 
and obtained for Mr. Herschell an addition to the payment 
secured by his contract. Such were the proceedings which 
made Mr. Gordon resolve, if he could, to remove them from 
the vestry. 

The Baron, on the other hand, determined to get rid of Mr. 
Gordon. First he obtained his dismissal from the magistracy 
by Mr. Eyre, on the charge of having made a charge against 
one of the magistrates connected with the same lock-up house 
which has figured in the evidence of Mr. Andrews. ‘The dis- 
missal was confirmed by the Colonial Office. Mr. Price, who 
was wholly unconnected with Mr. Gordon, states that he “ was 
dismissed on facts not correctly stated, as the Duke of New- 
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castle admitted.” The next object was to prevent his holding 
the office of churchwarden, which would have enabled him to 
check jobs in the expenditure of public money upon the 
Establishment. Mr. Gordon professed to be a member of the 
Established Church. He was, we suspect, quite as good a one as 
many who pass muster here. Five years ago, however, he had 
been rebaptized. The vestry, under the guidance of the Baron, 
decided that this made him ineligible for the office of church- 
warden to which he had been elected, and excluded him. The 
account given of this matter by the Quarterly is, “ after having 
left the Church of England for the Baptist denomination, he 
was elected to fill the office of churchwarden; but the custos 
(the Baron) and vestry having refused to admit his qualifica- 
tion, he brought two successive actions against the custos, and 
was defeated in both.” This is a thoroughly dishonest account. 
lt suppresses the fact that Gordon professed to belong to the 
Establishment, and also, that although the inferior court, which 
the Quarterly admits to be utterly untrustworthy, gave a ver- 
dict for the Baron, the judges of the Supreme Court, which, 
it says, “ have ever fully maintained the honour and character of 
the English Bench,” quashed that verdict by a unanimous judg- 
ment, as contrary to the evidence, both on the point’ that Mr. 
Gordon was in the eyes of the law amember of the Established 
Church, and also on other grounds; and ordered a new 
trial. Nor was this all. A second time the inferior court gave 
a verdict for the Baron; and a second time the judges of the 
superior court unanimously quashed the verdict. A third 
trial was coming on when the murder of the Baron stopped 
the proceedings. But we must add one important fact, namely, 
that the Baron managed to get the whole expense of this dis- 
graceful litigation paid out of the public funds levied by 
taxation upon the population,whose sympathieswere notoriously 
on the side of Mr. Gordon. This state of things, the writer 
in the Quarterly is not ashamed. to describe by saying that 
‘Gordon brought two successive actions against the custos, 
Baron Kettelholdt, and was defeated in both.” Nothing can 
be more plain than that the law was on his side, and the corrupt 
administration of justice on the other. In a word, itis plain 
that it was to Mr. Herschell the government contractor, not 
to Mr. Herschell the clergyman, that Mr. Gordon was opposed. 
In one especial respect Jamaica resembles Ireland. It has a 
great and costly Anglican Church establishment, and a popula- 
tion wholly alienated from it, aithough unhappily not Catholics, 
like the people of Ireland. There is a Bishop residing in 
England, a suffragan Bishop filling his place in Jamaica, three 
Archdeacons, twenty-two Rectors, how many “Island Curates”’ 
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we do not know. The annual cost of these gentlemen, who 
are paid out of the taxes of the island, is variously estimated 
at from £30,000 to £45,000 per annum. ‘The chapel at Bath 
was being rebuilt at the public cost. Mr. Gordon desired to 
be churchwarden, that he might have power to check jobbing 
and reckless expenditure of money raised by the taxation of a 
poor and suffering population. He was legally elected to it, 
he was illegally kept out by the jobbers whom he was oppos- 
ing, and he had recourse to “agitation” only when he found 
justice refused and unattainable in any other way. This isthe 
account of the matter accepted by the Commissioners. The 
language he used was not that of a refined and aristocratical 
politician. It was, however, far less violent than that to which 
we are accustomed in party disputes in England. In a word, 
so far as appears, Mr. Gordon was doing merely what the 
Times says the negroes ought to have done: he was seeking 
the redress of real grievances by legal means. Seldom has it 
happened to any man thus engaged, that every word he has 
said for many months, not only in public but in private con- 
versation, sometimes with intimate friends, sometimes with 
ladies, should be scraped together to criminate him, at a time 
when, having been already cut off by a violent death, he was un- 
able to disprove anything, to explain anything. Yet the result 
even of this is that he has been pronounced innocent by a 
Commission, consisting of a colonial Governor and two expe- 
rienced lawyers. ‘This does not prevent the Quarterly, anda 
considerable section of the press, from assuming his guilt. The 
(Juarterly ventures to speak of “ the moral certainty of Mr. Gor- 
don’s guilty knowledge and guilty purpose. Much more thanthis, 
Mr. Adderley, the Under-secretary for the Colonies, declared in 
the House of Commons that “ the Commissioners were firmly 
convinced of the complicity and guilt of Gordon, and that, as 
far as language could convey a meaning, they appeared to have 
the firm conviction that had Gordon been reserved for a 
regular trial before a criminal court, there would not have 
been a jury in Kingston who would not have found him guilty ;” 
a statement which called out from Russell Gurney the decla- 
ration: “I was called upon to state whether I had changed 
the opinion expressed in the Report that Gordon in our opinion 
was not guilty of the offence attributed to him, or of any com- 
plicity in conspiracy. I certainly have not changed that opinion, 
I entertain it as fully now as before. I am perfectly satisfied 
that the evidence on which Gordon was convicted was insuffi- 
cient to justify the conviction ; and I am also satisfied, having 
carefully examined all the evidence adduced before us in the 
course of our inquiry, that in the words of the Report, ‘ although 
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it appears exceedingly probable that Mr. Gordon by his words 
and writings did much to produce that state of excitement 
and discontent in different parts of the island which rendered 
the spread of the insurrection exceedingly probable,’ yet we 
cannot see, in the evidence which has been adduced, any suffi- 
cient proof either of his complicity in the outbreak at Morant Bay 
or of his having been a party to a general conspiracy against 
the Government.” It is important to remember that the Com- 
missioners came to this conclusion not merely after examining 
all that was actually proved against Mr. Gordon at that which 
was called his trial, but afier having also heard and examined 
carefully into everything which could be alleged against him 
five months after his de. .h. 

We do not at present enter into the conduct of those by 
whom Mr. Gordon was put to death. We have insisted upon 
his innocence only incidentally. What we have already shown 
is that in the judgment of the Commissioners the outbreak at 
Morant Bay was nota rebellion, but a riot, in which, however, 
the leaders contemplated murder, and hoped to obtain lands 
free of rent ;—that this outbreak was in great measure pro- 
duced by a total want of confidence in the administration of 
justice, and that this want of confidence was well grounded ; 
—that the inferior courts were thoroughly untrustworthy and 
corrupt, and that Mr. Gordon was engaged in an attempt to 
obtain the redress of real grievances by legal means, and was, 
neither in act nor intention, guilty of any crime against the 
law. 

But in order to probe the social disorder of Jamaica, we 
must vo still further back. Ever since the Emancipation Act, 
the fundamental mischief has been, that the laws of Jamaica 
have been made by a body which had opposed to the last 
moment the emancipation of the slaves, which really believed 
that negroes will not work except under compulsion, and 
which, as a necessary consequence, legislated on principles 
fundamentally false. The object of legislation was not to train 
the freedmen to labour voluntarily, but to keep them in such a 
condition that their labour might be forced. It was avowedly 
with this view that an act was passed to enable the owners of 
estates to evict tenants at a week’s notice. Nor has this 
been a dead letter. The Rev. H. Clarke, who has been for 
eighteen years an island curate, writes only last January: “‘I 
attribute the existing poverty and demoralization among the 
people of my district in a great measure to the practice which 
the estates adopt, of moving the negro villages periodically, 
in order to prevent the labourers from profiting by the bread- 
fruits, cocoa-nuts, and other trees of slow growth, which they 
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plant around their dwellings. Every village of the estates 
in this district of 5,000 inhabitants has been moved within 
the last ten years ; and as the people have to pull down and 
rebuild their cottages at their own expense, they have got 
into a way of erecting miserable little huts, in which the poor 
things are compelled to live like pigs in a sty—old and young 
of both sexes sleeping together. Great numbers of them 
have left the estates altogether, and bought or rented land in 
the mountains ; but as they are there out of the reach of all 
civilizing influences, it is not likely they can advance either 
in wealth or morals.” It is plain that things like this must be 
thoroughly altered before Jamaica can prosper. 

Much might be said upon this part of the subject, but in 
truth the speech of Earl Grey upon the bill for the govern- 
ment of Jamaica as a Crown colony was enough. That the 
abolition of the Colonial Parliament was a simple blessing, is a 
point upon which we have only met with one dissentient,—Mr. 
Price. All other opinions are unanimous. ‘The only safe 
government for such a colony is one like that of India, a 
despotism responsible to the Home Government and to Par- 
liament. The late House of Assembly was elected by 1,457 
voters, while 436,807 had no voice or influence. No govern- 
ment can be worse than that of such a parliament. It is 
exempt from responsibility by the fact that it is held to 
represent the island, and it represents only one class in a 
society where, perhaps more than in any other, class is divided 
against class. 

If Englishmen had been asked, at any time before the news 
of the late outbreak arrived, what they knew about Jamaica, 
we imagine that nine out.of ten would have been found to 
have no definite idea, except that the Negro demanded wages 
so high that “no conceivable opulence of cane-crop will cover 
such wages,” and that, “‘ sunk to the ears in pumpkin, imbibing 
saccharine juices, and much at his ease in the creation, he can 
listen to the less fortunate white man’s demand, and take his 
own time in supplying it.” This impression was made upon 
the mind of England by a single passage of Carlyle; so great is 
the power of great talents, even when abused to the poorest 
sophistry. Mr. Bigelow, an able American traveller, who 
spent a large part of the year 1850 in Jamaica, and published 
his able and valuable volume on his return, says :— 


I made the current wages of the island the subject of special inquiry. To 
my utter surprise I learned that the price for men on the sugar and coffee 
plantations ranged from eighteen to twenty-four cents (about 9d. to 1s.) a 
day, and proportionably less for boys and women. Out of these wages the 
labourers have to board themselves. Now when it is considered that in the 
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largest market in the island flour costs from sixteen to eighteen dollars (about 
£3) by the barrel, butter thirty-eight cents a pound, eggs from three to five 
cents a piece, and hams twenty-five cents a pound, does not the cry of high 
wages appear absurd? Are wages lower in any quarter of the civilized 
world? Four-fifths of the grain consumed in Jamaica is grown in the 
United States, in fields where labour costs more than four times this price, and 
where every kind of provisions but fruit is less expensive. The fact is, the 
negro cannot live on such wages, unless he owns in fee a lot of three to five 
acres, or ekes them out by stealing. He is driven by necessity to the pur- 
chase and cultivation of land for himself, and he finds such labour so much 
better than that bestowed upon the lands of others, that he very naturally 
takes care of his own first, and gives his leisure to the properties of others : 
in that particular he acts very much as if he were a white man. 

But far better evidence than the nominal cost of labour may be produced 
to show that wages are actually very low. In the first place, every house and 
shop is filled with black servants. People with incomes of less than five 
hundred dollars a year (say £110) will keep more servants than would be 
expected in the United States from an annual income of ten thousand. 
° I was particularly struck with the absurdity of this complaint about 
the high price of labour one day, when I was on a visit to a delightful sugar 
estate lying in the parish of St. Thomas-in-the-Vale. It lies near the base of 
a mountain, beautifully wooded with the most luxuriant forest trees of the 
tropics. The mansion is upon an elevation, which gradually slopes for near 
a quarter of a mile, till it is bounded in the valley by extensive fields of 
sugar-cane which skirt the margin of a beautiful river that traverses the 
whole estate. As I drove into the lawn in front of the house, I observed 
from fifty to seventy-five head of cattle—oxen, cows, and donkeys—grazing 
about, and three men and two boys, posted at different points, were 
watching them, occasionally varying the monotony of their duties by rolling 
over on the grass, and chattering to each other de rebus omnibus .in that 
peculiarly rapid and thoughtless gibberish which one never hears except from 
negroes and monkeys. 

When J entered the house, I asked what these negroes were doing on the 
lawn, and was told that they were tending the cattle to keep them from wan- 
dering off into the mountain. Before I left, the overseer of the estate assured 
me, in all sincerity, that the planters could not get ahead in Jamaica unless 
wages came down. I told him that he must not talk to an American about 
high wages, when he could afford to keep three men and two boys to do what 
was not more than half occupation for the smallest of the boys. 

This is but one of the thousand ways in which labour is squandered on 
this island (p. 128.). 


On the same subject the Royal Commissioners say, “ It did 
not appear to us that the rate of wages was low, but rather 
that the smallness of the sums frequently received by the 
labourer at the end of the week arose from the unwilling- 
ness to labour for more than a very limited time.” 

The two statements may seem contradictory, but we believe 
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both are true, and that in the truth of both lies the real 
difficulty of Jamaica. Nothing is easier than to get into a bad 
social system, nothing harder than to get out of it. That the 
wages are so low that labourers could not live upon them is 
certain. Yet we fear that an employer who all of a sudden 
should be willing to pay double would get little more work 
done for it. We believe it will be found as a general rule, that 
countries where wages are low are exactly those in which 
labour is dearest to the employer. Take Ireland for example. 
We remember to have heard some years ago, from an exceed- 
ingly intelligent Irish resident landlord, who has property 
close to Dublin, about thirty miles from it, and in the far 
West, that the market price of labour was one-and-sixpence 
in the first, a shilling in the second, and between sixpence and 
ninepence in the last ; and that to him the cheapest was the 
eighteen-pence, and the dearest the sixpence. But he added 
that the difficulty was that if he should at once double the 
wages in the West, he would not get more for his money than 
he actually did. Experience in different parts of England, 
where the rate of wages differs exceedingly, has often im- 
pressed us with the same opinion. In Jamaica, from a long 
series of wretched management, the habit has become in- 


veterate that hired labourers work ill and irregularly, and are 
not paid enough to keep body and soul together. The most 
industrious men will work for themselves. Mr. Bigelow says:— 


I was greatly surprised to find that the number of coloured proprietors is 
already considerably over one hundred thousand, and is constantly increasing. 

Upon their little tracts[averaging, he thinks, about three acres] they raise not 
only what they require for their own consumption [Mr. Carlyle’s pumpkin], but 
asurplus which they take to market, usually in small panniers on donkeys or 
upon their heads. Nearly every coloured proprietor has a donkey, which 
costs from seven to ten pounds, upon which he packs his produce, and under 
the custody sometimes of a woman, often of a child, he sends it to town, to 
be converted into money, with which he purchases such articles of necessity 
or luxury as his land does not produce and he can afford. One of the most 
interesting spectacles to be witnessed about Kingston is presented on the 
high road through which the market people with their donkeys, in the cool of 
the morning, pour into the city from the back country. They form an almost 
uninterrupted procession four or five miles in length ; and what strikes the 
eye of an American at once, is their perfect freedom from care. Neither 
anxiety nor poverty, nor desire of gain, has written a line upon their faces, 
and they could not show less concern at the result of their trip if they were 
going to a festival. One may readily perceive how strong and universal must 
be the desire of the poor labourers to exchange their servile drudgery on the 
lands of others for this life of comparative ease and independence. 

Of course it requires no little self-denial and energy ~ a _ upon the 
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wages now paid in Jamaica to lay up enough with which to purchase one of 
these properties. But if he does get one, he never parts with it except for a 
larger or a better one. The planters call them lazy for indulging this feeling of 
independence ; but I could never see anything in the aversion of the negroes 
here to labour, which was not sanctioned by the example of their masters, 
and by instincts and propensities common to humanity (p. 118). 


Unquestionably it is to be wished that the negroes were 
willing to work regularly for wages, and the owners of land 
able and willing to pay them regularly and liberally. The 
present state of things has resulted from many causes: from 
bad habits formed under slavery; from the reaction from 
slavery ; from the insolvent state of the estates before eman- 
cipation, in consequence of which the compensation money 
given for the slaves was taken by the mortgagees instead of 
remaining with the owners as capital to be employed in culti- 
vation ; from the insane policy of the slave-owners, some of 
whom at once evicted the freedmen from their estates, and 
others treated them so ill as to make them take every oppor- 
tunity of leaving them; from the irregularity with which 
wages have often been paid, and from their having been in 
many cases ultimately kept back; from the absolute want of 
capital, and the wasteful methods of cultivation, which have 
almost limited the produce to one or two staples, although the 
island is capable of producing an almost endless variety of 
crops; from the ease with which land could be bought or 
rented by the labourers on an island containing about 
4,000,000 acres of land, almost all capable of cultivation, 
while less than “ 500,000 have ever been reclaimed or even 
appropriated,” —and even of this a large part is now abandoned ; 
from the ease with which the necessaries of life can be raised 
in such a climate, and the ready market for any produce more 
than is required for the wants of the cultivator. All these 
circumstances have naturally tended to make the peasantry 
rely for support not upon wages but upon the cultivation of 
small holdings. And this has produced many mischiefs. 
Owners of estates have difficulty in obtaining certain per- 
manent labour, as the labourer often wants to be employed on 
his own land just at the moment when he is most wanted on 
the estate. Wages are so low that a man who attempted to 
live by them alone would starve; the peasantry lose the 
civilizing influence under which they would be brought if they 
were steadily employed by good and intelligent masters ; and 
moreover, there is constant danger that one or two bad 
seasons, to which Jamaica is always more or less liable,* may 





* The usual cause of distress in the tropics is, of course, any failure of 
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destroy the produce of their land (as has happened in the last . 
two years) ; im which case the cottage proprietor has nothing 
to fall back upon, and is at once reduced to absolute want, 
like the peasantry of Ireland‘when the potatoes failed. 

These and other reasons make it exceedingly desirable for 
the proprietors and the labourers that the negroes should be 
trained to work regularly for wages if it can be brought about. 
Nor need we despair of this if proprietors with capital and 
intelligence can be encouraged to settle in the island. If this 
cannot be done, we fear it will be abandoned to a state not 
much above barbarism. It is notorious that for many years 
the white population has been abandoning it. Mr. Bigelow 
says, in 1851, “.I have reason to believe that it is the expec- 
tation of the Home Government that these islands, without 
changing their colonial relations, will be substantially abandoned 
by the white population, and their local interests left to the 
exclusive management of people of colour.”+ Mr. Price 
says :— 


Having lived long in a part of the island from which the white people were 
so rapidly disappearing, and being one of the last in that district, I had 
opportunities of remarking the effect of that withdrawal on the respectable 
portion of the black population ; and I believe it to have caused them real 
regret and even anxiety. On many occasions they pointed out the evil con- 
sequences which would ensue to them by that withdrawal, as well, and 
perhaps better, than I could have pointed them out myself. They clearly saw 
the effect of the absence of magistrates, and of those who could guide and 
advise them; and as far as my experience goes, I believe that these people 
would infinitely rather have seen a very large accession to the white popula- 
tion in that district than any withdrawal from it. 


It is impossible not to be anxious for the future. We rejoice 
to see that Sir H. Storks, a man whose words are not thrown 
away, declares, “I augur a prosperous future for Jamaica.” 
God grant that his augury may be fulfilled... But he may justly 
say that he has not merely predicted prosperity, but stated 





rain. This is the cause of the great distress of the last two years in Jamaica. 
Mr. Price, however, believes that a natural and permanent change is taking 
place in the climate, connected with a change in the Gulf Stream, owing to 
which the rains which used to fall in Jamaica now pass north of it. He is 
convinced that no possible legislation or institutions—slavery—slave-trade— 
what you will, could have enabled Jamaica to compete with Trinidad and 
Demerara in growing sugar. 

t The Quarterly, eagerly looking for some proof of treason against Mr. 
Gordon, makes a great point of his having expressed this opinion, as if it 
were impossible to look forward to the white men leaving the island without 
intending to murder them. 
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upon what his hopes depend. That is “ the advantages to be 
derived by all classes from a just and impartial administration.” 
He clearly enough implies what was already well known to 
those whom he addressed, that this was exactly what as yet it 
had not had. Miserable as were the events of last autumn, 
the survivors may perhaps think that they have not purchased 
too dearly the abolition of such a parliament as that of Jamaica 
and the dismissal of such a Governor as Mr. Eyre. 

Of the negro disturbance we have said enough. As to its 
suppression, the Commissioners report “‘ that praise is due to 
Governor Eyre for the skill, promptitude, and vigour which he 
manifested during the early stages of the insurrection, to the 
exercise of which qualities its speedy termination is in a great 
degree to be attributed,” and that “ the military and naval ope- 
rations appear to us to have been prompt and judicious.” 

They consider that the council of war had good reason for ad- 
vising the proclamation of martial law, “ upon the information 
before them, and with the knowledge they possessed of the 
state and circumstances of the island.” 

These last words are very important. They refer to the 
equitable rule which we have already mentioned, that the 
conduct of the authorities ought to be judged not according 
to what the state of the island is now known to have really 
been, but according to what they believed it to be from the 
information laid before them. The meaning is, therefore, that 
although the Commissioners now know that there was really 
no rebellion, and that the proclamation of martial law was 
quite unnecessary, yet that the Council, being misled by the 
report of a rebellion, had reason for its advice, and that the 
Governor, under the same error, “ was well justified in acting 
on that advice.” 

As to the continuance of martial law for a calendar month, 
the longest time during which it can by the colonial law be 
continued, they decide, putting themselves as before, ‘‘ as far 
as possible in the position of the Governor and his advisers at 
the time their determination was arrived at,” that 


It was not till the 21st of October that the Maroons marched into Tor- 
rington, which evidently was the stronghold of the insurgents, and which 
place, from the marks of preparation found there, it had been intended to 
defend. After, however, firing a few shots, they fled at the approach of the 
Maroons, and on the Monday following, the 23rd, Paul Bogle was appre- 
hended with his few remaining followers ; and on the 24th was conveyed as 
a prisoner to Morant Bay. From this time it must have been clear to all that 
the rising in St. Thomas-in-the-East was put down, and that the only thing 
to be feared were simultaneous risings in other parts of the island. The ques- 
tion to be considered in deciding upon the conduct of the Government is not 
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whether such risings were in fact likely to take place, but whether the Govern- 
ment, with the information then in their hands, had reasonable grounds for 
apprehending that they might take place. It will be seen that they were re- 
ceiving almost daily reports from different parts of the island, which must 
have led them to the conclusion that considerable danger of such risings 
existed. They could not at the time investigate, as we have, the grounds on 
which these reports rested. But there was a course which might have been 
pursued, by which [the advantage of the terror produced by martial law] 
would have been secured, and yet many of the evils attendant on martial law 
avoided. On the 30th of October it was formally stated by the Governor 
that the wicked rebellion lately existing in certain parts of the county of 
Surrey had been subdued, and that the chief instigators thereof and actors 
therein had been visited with the punishment due to their heinous offences, 
and that he was certified that the districts lately in rebellion were desirous 
to return to their allegiance. From this day, at any rate, there could have been 
no necessity for that promptitude in the execution of the law which almost 
precluded a calm inquiry into each man’s guilt or innocence. Directions 
might and ought to have been given that courts-martial should discontinue 
their sittings, and the prisoners in custody should then have been handed 
over for trial by the ordinary tribunals. 


Let us see exactly what these weighty sentences imply. 
Martial law was never really necessary, but the Governor 
was justified by the exaggerated accounts he received “ from 


the custodes of different parishes, in whom the Government 
was bound to place a certain amount of confidence,” in believing 
that it was necessary, and in proclaiming it. 

Supposing it had been necessary, it would certainly have 
ceased to be necessary on October 21st (i.e. eight days after 
it was proclaimed), when it must have been clear to all that the 
rising was put down. 

But, as before, the reports of the danger of other risings, 
which the Commissioners investigated and found to be idle, 
but which the Governor could not tLen investigate, excused 
his continuing martial law as a precaution to prevent other 
risings. 

But on the 30th it was plain to all men—.e. as they were 
then informed—that the danger was over, and on that day 
Governor Eyre might and ought to have stopped the proceed- 
ings of the courts-martial, even supposing him to have acted 
not upon a knowledge of the real state of things, but upon the 
assumption that all the false and exaggerated reports which 
had reached him were well grounded. 

This verdict implies that everything done under martial law, 
every man or woman hanged, shot, or flogged, every house 
burned—that all of it equally was done needlessly and under a 
mistake. The Commissioners think that, in the earlier stages 
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of the affair, the Governor was not responsible for this mis- 
take; but that only shifts the responsibility on those under 
whose advice he acted. They, no doubt, have so far an excuse, 
that they gave this false information not intentionally, but in 
@ panic. 

Still more certainly, all the misery illegally inflicted after 
October 21st was wholly needless, as from that day the Com- 
missioners decide that even those most deluded must have seen 
that the rising was put down, and in fact all that was done 
after that was done merely as a precaution against future 
possible risings.: The only defence for such a precaution was 
the probability of such risings. The Commissioners having 
investigated know that no such probability existed. But this, 
we admit, was at the time not known to the Governor. 

Lastly, after October 30th,the Commissioners decide that even 
upon the facts known at the time, there was no longer any ex- 
cuse whatever for the suspension of “the ordinary laws 
passed for the suppression of wrong-doing and the protection 
of the well-doer.” 

The Commissioners are careful to say not only that monstrous 
evils might have come from this suspension, but that they 
actually did arise. ‘ The punishments inflicted seem to us to 
have been FAR GREATER than the necessity required. Nor can 
we shut our eyes to the fact that, among the sufferers during 
the existence of martial law, there were many who were neither 
directly nor indirectly parties to the disturbances which it was 
the object of those placed in authority to suppress.” 

In another place, they explain what these innocent men, 
women, and children suffered. ‘ (1) The punishment of death 
was unnecessarily frequent. (2) The floggings were reckless, 
and at Bath positively barbarous. (3) The burning of 1,000 
houses was wanton and cruel.” 

They are careful to point out, that although “ they fear, to s 
certain extent,” such excesses must always attend martial law, 
yet in this case “ much which is now lamented might have been 
avoided, if clear and precise instructions had been given for the 
regulation of the conduct of those engaged in the suppression, 
and every officer had been made to understand that he would 
be held responsible for the slightest departure from those 
instructions.” 

The Commissioners throughout confine themselves merely 
to the statement of facts, without saying who was to blame. 
1t is clear, that for the omission of so ordinary a precaution, 
by which so many atrocious acts of violence and crime might 
in their opinion have been avoided, the higher authorities, 
Major-General O’Connor, Brigadier Nelson, Colonel Elkington 
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the Adjutant-General, and Mr. Eyre himself, were directly 
responsible. In one instance only the Commissioners con- 
sented to reopen the whole case against a prisoner, and hear 
not only all that was proved against him at his trial, but, in 
addition, all that could be raked together against him during 
five months, in which the authorities were active in looking 
out for some pretext to cover their acts. This was the case of 
Mr. Gordon, and, as we have seen, they wholly acquit him of 
the crimes laid to his charge. 

Mr. Gordon was killed on Oct. 23rd, two days after the time 
at which the Commissioners have decided that ‘it must have 
been clear to all that the rising was put down,” and when 
any further executions were merely precautions against a 
future (and as it has now been proved an imaginary) danger. 
There was much, however, to make his case singular. He was, 
as the Commissioners have decided, innocent of legal offence. 
He had long been in strong personal opposition to Mr. Eyre, 
and was, therefore, of all others, the man against whom, in 
honour as well as law, he was most bound not to stretch the 
law. Above all, he was not subject to martial law. He sur- 
rendered in Kingston, where the ordinary law was in force, 
where the courts were sitting, and where he could without 
danger have been legally tried, if there had been any legal 
charge against him. 

Some of the English papers have pretended that Mr. 
Gordon could not legally be tried except at Morant Bay, 
because there the rising had been, in which he was falsely 
accused of being implicated. It is answer enough to this, 
that it is never alluded to either by Mr. Eyre himself or by 
the Commissioners. It is, no doubt, an idle pretence. But 
even if it were true, it is monstrous to say that his trial might 
not have been deferred till the regular courts had been restored. 
There is certainly no law that a man charged with high treason 
must of necessity be tried the day after his arrest. It is well 
known that his trial was hurried over. The Times, Mr. Hyre’s 
advocate, said that it was the accident of his being absent 
from the vestry on that particular day that was fatal to him. 
This was owing to illness, as he offered to prove by 
the testimony of his physician. But the unhappy youths 
before whom he was brought refused to wait for that evidence, 
and their refusal, and the sentence they passed without waiting 
for it, was confirmed by Brigadier Nelson, and approved by 
General O’Connor and Mr. Eyre. The fact was distinctly 
proved before the Commissioners. It should be added that 
Mr. Eyre was well aware his conduct in this case had not even 
the poor cover of martial law; for he says he might have ex- 
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tended martial law to Kingston, in order to enable him to seize 
Mr. Gordon, but for public convenience thought it better to 
trust to an act of indemnity. He did, therefore, what he did, 
well knowing that he was breaking the law. It should be 
mentioned, that Colonel Nelson not only refused to, allow Mr. 
Gordon’s legal adviser to see him before his “ trial,” and his 
religious minister before he was put to death, but when he was 
intrusted by the lawyer with an open and perfectly unobjec- 
tionable letter, suggesting the topics for his defence, Colonel 
Nelson threw it into the sea, Mr. Eyre’s personal complicity 
in this outrage has not been proved; he was on board the 
ship when it was perpetrated, 

For Mr. Eyre personally, there is at least this excuse, that 
he is apparently too puzzle-headed to understand the difference 
between things reported and things proved. He actually 
mentions it as a justification of Mr. Gordon’s death, that he had 
received a Jetter from Colonel Hobbs, in which Colonel Hobbs 
said that he had found proof against him. This proof turned 
out, a8 was to be expected, mere idle rumour. He evidently 
never made up his own mind whether there had been a plot or 
not, at least for weeks afterwards. In his first report he does 
not hint at it; in -his speech to the local Parliament, a fort- 
night later, he speaks generally as if he thought there had 
merely been a sudden outbreak, and in one or two places as 
if he believed there had really been a diabolical conspiracy, 
such as the Times described. He had evidently never made 
up his mind, probably never seriously asked himself, which of 
the two he believed to be the fact. We have no doubt that to 
this hour he is quite incapable of distinguishing between the 
two, and would not even understand any one who asked him 
the question. Again, what chiefly produced in England the 
belief of a very atrocious plot was his positive statement that 
the persons murdered in the outbreak of the ilth had been 
barbarously tortured and mutilated, When doubt was thrown 
upon the fact, people said (and said truly), ‘‘ Mr. Eyre answers 
for it.” The passage in which he did so was remarkable ;-he 
said : 


The most frightful atrocities were perpetrated. The island curate of Bath, 
the Rev. V. Herschell, is said to have had his tongue cut out whilst still 
alive, and an attempt is said to have been made to skin him. One person 
(Mr. Charles Price), a black gentleman, formerly a member of the Assembly, 
was ripped open, and his entrails taken out. One gentleman (Lieutenant 
Hall, of the volunteers) 7s said to have been pushed into an outbuilding, 
which was then set on fire, and kept there till he was literally roasted alive. 
Many are said to have had their eyes scooped out ; heads were cleft open 
and the brains taken out. The Baron’s fingers were cut off and carried away 
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as trophies by the murderers. Some bodies were half burned, others horribly 
battered. Indeed, the whole outrage could only be paralleled by the atrocities 
of the Indian mutiny.* 


Here some of the most important things are stated as facts, 
others as rumours. At a later period Mr. Hyre had the 
humiliation of admitting that the whole statement by which he 
had thus worked upon the feelings of his countrymen was a 
simple fiction. But it is self-evident that no man who had 
been aware that there is a real distinction between rumour and 
proof, and that a man is not equally deserving of punishment or 
execution when he is only accused by rumour and when con- 
victed by proof, would have mixed together all these statements, 
some of which he asserted as facts, others as mere rumours, 
in a wild state of confusion. If he thought it worth while to 
allude at all to rumours so improbable, he would have alluded 
to them as rumours, and stated separately what he knew to be 
facts, The distinction, however, did not strike Mr. Hyre. 
We much question whether in his whole life it ever occurred 
tohim. It was evidently mere chance which of these idle 
calumnies he introduced as rumours,—“ it is said ;” and which 
as ascertained facts, to which he pledged his own veracity. He 
would, we are confident, have seen no difference in the effect 
of the passage if his secretary had inverted all the sentences 
and written “The most frightful atrocities are said to have 
been perpetrated ; the Rev. V. Herschell had his tongue cut 
out whilst still alive, and an attempt was made to skin him. 
Mr. C. Price is said to have been ripped open. Lieutenant 
Hall was pushed into an outbuilding. Many had their eyes 
scooped out; heads are said to have been cleft open. The 
Baron’s fingers ave said to have been cut off. Some bodies 
were half burned. Indeed it is said that the whole outrage 
could only be paralleled, &c.” It is evident that in making 
the most momentous official statements he writes sometimes 
“it is said,” and sometimes ‘‘it is certain,” merely as figures 
of rhetoric, conveying exactly the same meaning. 

But the most remarkable instance of this unfortunate puzzle 
of mind was exhibited on his examination before the Com- 
missioners, for which he had had months to prepare. The Com- 
missioners wished for his own sake to ascertain whether he had 
hanged Mr. Gordon because he suspected that he was a party 
to a conspiracy, or only because he suspected that his strictly 
legal political agitation might have been one of the remote 
exciting causes of a bloody riot. They tried to ascertain this 





* The Italics are our own. 
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by cross-questioning 1im. His answers would have been in 
any one else mere evasions; in him they clearly came from 
simple inability to understand that there is a difference between 
evidence and gossip, and also between high treason and politi- 
cal opposition. He did not mean to evade the questions, but 
they were too subtle for his comprehension. 


Sir H. Storks : What information had you received at that time which led 
you to the conclusion that it was important he should be apprehended out 
of the proclaimed district ?—Mr. Eyre: When I was in the disturbed dis- 
trict myself, I heard from every quarter, and I had reason to believe from 
various little facts and circumstances, such as his issuing seditious placards, 
and his being intimately connected with all the chief rebels, and various 
other little facts of that kind, led me to the conclusion that he had been the 
prime instigator of the outbreak in that neighbourhood ; and I found that the 
same opinion was universally entertained in Kingston.—Sir H. Storks : Can 
you refer us to any particular information you received on that point? 
Mr. Eyre: Amongst other things, some of the rebels, I was informed, had 
themselves stated that he was the cause of their being brought to the 
gallows.—Sir H. Storks: From whom did you receive that information ?— 
Mr. Eyre: I cannot at this moment remember from whom I received the 
information.—Sir H. Storks : Do you speak of his being intimately connected 
with those parties who were leaders in the outbreak? Was that a political 
connection, or was there anything more than that ?—Mr. Eyre: I believe it 
was political, personal, and religious.—Sir H. Storks: Political feeling had 
risen high in that district /—Mr. Eyre: Very high.—Sir H. Storks : Were 
you aware of anything beyond that which would naturally exist between a 
man who was a candidate for political honours and those by whom he was 
supported ?—Mr. Eyre: I had reason to believe that it was his acts and the 
language which he had indulged, which had led to the rebellion.—Sir H 
Storks: That had excited the insurrection ; but had you information to show 
that he was the instigator of this particular outbreak /—Mr. Eyre: Simply 
the fact I have mentioned ; that he had circulated seditious placards, men- 
tioning by name those individuals who were subsequently murdered, whom 
he held up to the odium of the public as being tyrannical and unjust.—Sir 
H. Storks: Had you seen what you called the seditious placards ; had they 
been communicated to you !—Mr. Eyre: Oh yes, I had seen the placard, 
but without being aware who had issued it, or who had circulated it.—Sir 
H. Storks: Do you allude to that which is headed, “State of the Island?” 
Mr. Eyre: I do. 


Upon this Sir H. Storks passed to other matters, evidently 
secing that it was hopeless to ascertain what Mr. Eyre’s real 
meaning was, inasmuch as he had himself no notion of it. No 
reasonable man could have called the paper in question sedi- 
tious, as Sir Henry implies, and if it had been, a man might 
have issued a seditious paper on August 9th without commit- 
ting high treason on October 11th. 
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We cannot but feel that this total incapacity to distinguish 
between proof and gossip, treason and political opposition, is 
some small excuse for Mr. Eyre. But we cannot admit it as a 
complete defence. A man who undertakes to steer a ship 
without knowing north from south is held responsible by the 
law of England for results which he did not intend. A man 
has no right to assume the government of a great colony, still 
less to suspend all law and decide cases of life and death by 
his own simple will, if he is destitute of the first mental quali- 
fication for the office. There is a strange notion that those 
who demand that Mr. Eyre should suffer some punishment are 
actuated by revenge. The simple fact is that English governors 
in positions more or less similar to his are now wielding 
immense powers over about one-fourth of the human race. 
There are few years in which it is not necessary that some of 
them should repress a disturbance or disorder. Can any ques- 
tion be more practical than this, What measures may, or may 
not, be taken by an English Governor under such circumstances? 
We have here a very conspicuous case in which the facts 
have been carefully examined and reported upon by dispas- 
sionate persons of high character and position. ‘This is an 
unusual advantage. We cannot possibly prevent this Jamaica 
affair from passing into a precedent, and it is by precedent 
that men are chiefly governed in such cases, which, from their 
nature, cannot be fully provided for by law. What has just 
been done in Jamaica has actually been defended by the pre- 
cedent of what was done in the suppression of the Indian 
mutiny. If Mr. Eyre and some of his leading officers are 
punished considerately, judiciously, but seriously, what has 
been done in Jamaica will be a warning to other governors 
and military officers; if not, it will be an example. Which of 
the two do we wish it to be? People have argued that, if Mr. 
Kyre is punished, other governors will be afraid to dct vigour- 
ously on putting down a rebellion. But nobody has ever 
proposed to punish or blame Mr. Eyre for any thing that he 
did in the suppression of the outbreak, but for acts of violence 
and wrong which he did or allowed after it was suppressed. 

It is said indeed, by Mr. Adderley and Mr. Disraeli, that the 
affair has been investigated and set at rest, and they refuse to 
re-open it. Mr. Adderley said in the House of Commons (July 
31st) that “ the events in Jamaica had been matters of trial by a 
properly constituted tribunal, and the evidence and report of 
that tribunal were before the House. [An honourable member. 
‘Do you mean the Commission?’] What else should he 
mean? ‘There was but one constituted tribunal; the evidence 
and report were before the House, and the Government accepted 
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them as the only authoritative decision. The honourable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Buxton) was mistaken if he supposed that the 
House would re-open the case and try it again. The Govern- 
ment declined to re-open the case.” Mr. Disraeli was even 
more insulting. Now all this goes upon the monstrous 
assumption that the Commission was a tribunal. A tribunal 
is a body legally empowered to ascertain the innocence and 
guilt of men, and acquit or punish them. The Commission 
was merely empowered to ascertain and report facts. And 
therefore, even when reporting acts of cruelty and wrong which 
they justly condemn, they are careful to avoid even mention- 
ing the name of any person as responsible for them, much less, 
of course, do they pretend to punish any one. All they do is 
to report that certain great political crimes have been com- 
mitted, and great cruelties suffered by large numbers of her 
Majesty’s subjects, many of whom were innocent of any offence, 
and that a very large part of these things might and ought to 
have been avoided without injury to her Majesty’s service. 
There they leave the matter, and properly so, for their business 
was done. Where they could they go out of their way to praise 
anybody they could. This, though not part of their business, 
no one’ would wish otherwise. Where they could only con- 
demn, they state the facts and leave it to those whose business 
it is to proceed against and punish those responsible for them. 
The mention of the names of Ensign Cullen and Mr, Morris 
is no exception. They recommend further inquiry into those 
cases, because the officers and men examined gave evidence so 
contradictory that the honour of the service is implicated ; 
that is, they recommend inquiry into a case in which, on one 
side or other, wilful perjury must have been committed before 
them by an officer in the army—they do not undertake to decide 
by whom. This certainly is no exception to their rule; for 
the inquiry they recommend is not into crimes committed 
under martial law, but into untrue evidence given before 
themselves. The questions which their Report naturally raises 
are such as these, among very many more :—With regard to 
Mr. Eyre, ought he to be tried and punished if found guilty, 
for allowing martial law to continue in force at least a fortnight 
after the Commissioners have decided that, even viewing the 
facts, not as they really were, but as he viewed them at the 
time, he “ might and ought” to have put an end to it; and 
thus sacrificing “many” persons whom they pronounce to 
have been wholly innocent? Ought he to be tried and 
punished, if found guilty, for hanging the leader of the 
opposition to himself in the Colonial Parliament, whom they 
decide to have been innocent, for seizing him for this purpose 
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in a district where the law of England was in undisputed pos- 
session, and illegally sending him by force, not really for trial 
but for sentence and execution, to one which was kept under 
martial law, and that two days after the time at which the 
Commissioners repeat that ‘it must have been clear to all 
that the rising was put down;” and when, moreover, as he was 
a prisoner on board a ship of war, it was certain that the whole 
population of Jamaica, even if they had been in armed rebellion 
and in complete possession of the island, could not have rescued 
him. 

Again, whether Colonel Nelson ought to be tried and 
punished, if found guilty, for ordering the trial of Mr. 
Gordon by a court-martial, and that a court consisting 
of three youths, although he avows that he himself greatly 
doubted whether he was justified in trying by court-martial 
any person for speeches and acts said to be “ seditious, 
prior to the rebellion ;” for approving the sentence of 
death and ordering it to be executed, and especially for 
refusing the access of his legal adviser to the prisoner, and 
destroying the letter with which he was intrusted open by 
him: also for refusing to allow him to see his religious 
minister before his death. Also for intrusting absolute power 
to many subordinate officers without giving them instructions, 
such as the Commissioners have decided ought to have been 
given for their guidance, by which he made himself partaker 
im many extreme outrages ; also, for the number of executions 
which he approved and ordered at Morant Bay, and for which 
he is directly responsible, and which the Commissioners have 
pronounced to have been. ‘‘ unnecessary.” 

Whether Captain Hole ought to be tried and punished, if 
found guilty, for giving, as he himself states, to sixteen 
women thirty stripes each with a cat-o’-nine-tails, without 
trial, as well as many more to a still larger number of men; 
especially whether a man who openly avows such conduct 
ought to retain her Majesty’s commission. 

Whether Colonel Fyfe, a stipendiary magistrate, a member 
of the Legislative Council, and late custos of Portland, ought 
to be tried and punished, if found guilty, for shooting 
without trial a man upon whom he found the Baron’s 
ting. This was on October 27th, six days after it was 
clear to all that the rising was put down. And it was done 
so deliberately that he gave the man time to say his 
prayers. In mentioning Colonel Fyfe, we must add two cases 
sworn to by him of volunteer officers, whose names are not 
given, but who were under his command. In one, two volun- 
teers, on leave, saw a girl, named Lindsay, washing at a stream. 
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“They ordered her to go in to Bath. She said she had no 
clothes to go in a proper way. Perhaps she was a little 
annoyed at their ordering her. She might have given them 
some answer ; but they ordered her father to flog her, and he 
did. Q. The father did ?—4A. Yes, they threatened to shoot 
him if he did not. Upon hearing of this, I sent for them at 
once, and put them under arrest, and threatened to try them 
by court-martial.”” ‘There was another case, in which Mr. 
Woodrow flogged a person. He was connected. with the 
Maroons. I inquired into the case. I referred to himself, and 
he made a very candid explanation. Upon his own showing, 
he was in the wrong.” In both these cases Colonel Fyfe, after 
threatening a court-martial, let off the criminals upon their 
giving a paltry sum of money to the injured parties. Now, 
ought English officers thus to compromise offences? and 
ought not such offenders to be in some way or other punished ? 

Whether Colonel Elkington and other officers, who have (as 
Lord Carnarvon truly says) put their names to letters abso- 
lutely indecent and disgusting, ought not to be punished 
for conduct “ unbecoming a gentleman and an officer,” and 
whether they are still to be in command over British officers 
and soldiers, as men upon whom there is no stain ? 

We might very greatly multiply these questions. We specially 
insist upon these, in consequence of a remark made by Lord 
Carnarvon, whose general tone, we gladly observe to have 
been a marked contrast to that of Mr. Disraeli and Mr. 
Adderley, in that he spoke of the outrages committed with 
the indignation and disgust natural to a British gentleman and 
nobleman ; while they seemed to regard with strong favour 
even those which they did not dare wholly to defend. He 
however considered the Commission as answering to a grand 
jury, and said that it only mentioned the names of two officers 
(besides that of Ramsay, who is to be tried), namely, those of 
Ensign Cullen and Dr. Morris ; and added, “ these two persons 
consequently will be brought before courts-martial.” 

Should the notice to be taken of the conduct of the military 
officers be confined to this, we must say great injustice will be 
done to these two men and great injury to the service. We 
have already shown that all that was peculiar in their case was 
that the Commissioners advised inquiry not into their conduct 
under martial law, but into their veracity in their evidence before 
the Commission. It will be monstrous, on this account, to 
leave without inquiry the grave crimes we have mentioned, 
and many others, merely because the Commissioners, while 
condemning the crimes, did not feel it right to mention the 
names of any persons guilty of them. 
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There is another statement which we do not find mentioned 
in the Report,—we do not know why, although it has always 
seemed to us among the most important,—namely, that many 
persons were cruelly flogged before being hanged, some before, 
some after their so-called trials. If it had been possible to 
deny this most disgraceful fact, we cannot doubt the Report 
would have denied it. 

From the evidence given before the Commission, as well as 
all other accounts, we cannot doubt that it is true; and also 
that Brigadier Nelson, among others, is responsible for it. 
We need not say this is distinctly the torture. Is its infliction 
in a British colony to pass wholly unnoticed ? 

Of the outrages charged by all witnesses against Ramsay 
we say nothing, because he is to be brought to trial. Whether 
it is possible that he should obtain anything like a fair trial 
before a Jamaica jury remains to be seen. 

Lord Carnarvon says that Mr. Eyre has already been 
punished. This, however, is a mistake. Mr. Cardwell has de- 
clined, in an apologetic tone, to employ him in organizing the 
new system of government in Jamaica. That isall. In doing 
so he has highly praised a great deal of his conduct, and has 
said that he is “compelled to disapprove other parts of it.’’ 
On the whole, he resolves to “intrust the arduous task of 
inaugurating the new government to some other person, who 
may approach it free from all the difficulties inseparable from a 
participation in the questions raised by the recent troubles.” 
Is this punishment? Is it even censure? Would it prevent 
any minister from intrusting him with another government, or 
even with that of Jamaica itself, as soon as the new government 
is inaugurated? And in considering this, it is impossible not 
to bear in mind his own conduct. Before leaving Jamaica, he 
declares solemnly and publicly, “There has been nothing in 
my public conduct to occasion self-reproach, nothing to regret. 
On the contrary, I carry with me into my retirement the proud 
consciousness that at all times and under allcircumstances I have 
endeavoured, to the best of my power, to do my duty as a servant 
of the Crown, faithfully, fearlessly, and irrespective of personal 
considerations.”” Nay, he declares ‘‘ the very acts which have 
led to my dismissal have saved a noble colony from anarchy 
and ruin.” As to Mr. Gordon, of whom Mr. Russell Gurney de- 
clared in the House of Commons not merely that he was not 
legally convicted, but, much more than this, that he was not 
guilty of the offence attributed to him, or of complicity in a 
conspiracy, Mr. Eyre declares that “ there was evidence which 
would have been legally admissible in a civil court, and which 
would have satisfied a civil jury as to his guilt.” He therefore 
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openly appeals from the Commissioners to “ the British public.” 
And it must be acknowledged that the same men who urge 
the censure of the Commission as a reason why he ought not to 
be legally proceeded against, do not scruple to accept this appeal 
in his favour. He comes to Southampton, and is met on the 
shore by an address from the mayor and a portion of the clergy 
and laity, with three earls, who echo his applause of himself, 
condemn his recall, and anticipate his restoration to the 
public service. He replies in a speech in which-he magni- 
fied himself as having “ protected the lives and properties 
of the colonists, and saved an important colony to the Crown. 
Severity was in reality the truest mercy.” Of the Commis- 
sioners, who blamed the long continuance of martial law, he 
says, in a patronizing tone, that he could respect their opinion as 
that of men acting in sincerity and under good impulses, but 
that they were no judges of the real state of things. Next he 
is invited to a public dinner, at which above 100 gentlemen 
sat down, with nearly an equal number of ladies in the gallery. 
His conduct was eulogized without a drawback by the Earls 
of Cardigan, Hardwicke, and Shrewsbury, who declared they 
were met “to uphold the character of a distinguished man, 
and justify his conduct before the world,”—to “ support aman 
who had done his duty.” Mr. Charles Kingsley called upon 
every one to “ take him on trust,” and expressed his expec- 
tation that he would see him “ attain the honour of a seat in 
the House of Lords; an assembly in which he would not be 
the least noble man among the peers of England.” Then a 
subscription is started for a “ testimonial,” and although this is 
afterwards changed to a “ defence ” fund, it is still avowedly 
to magnify not merely his general character but his conduct 
in Jamaica. Many names of considerable authority are given 
to the committee, and Mr. Carlyle publishes a letter declaring 
“that penalty and clamour are not the thing this governor 
merits from any of us, but honour and thanks, and wise imitation 
(sic), should similar emergencies arise, on the great scale or 
the small, in whatever we are governing.” He goes on specially 
to speak of the example to “ to all the colonies and governors 
the British empire has.” 

Nor can we say that it is at all unlikely that some future 
minister may wholly remove any censure upon him by appoint- 
ing him to some other public office, when we see already that 
Mr. Adderley declares in Parliament “that the only two 
things that could be assigned as faulty in Governor Eyre were 
the continuance of martial law and the excessive punish- 
ments under it,’ and that these were mere “errors of judg- 
ment.” In a word, unless the nation at large bestirs itself, 
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we think it far from improbable that when the first excitement 
is gone by he may claim and receive a reward which will make 
his act an encouragement and example to all British gover- 
nors, instead of a warning. A more fatal end of this unhappy 
affair could hardly be imagined.* 

Another point which ought to be more distinctly cleared up 
by judicial proceedings is the real meaning and nature of the 
proclamation of martial law. Mr. Eyre understands it to 
mean that the Governor may do what he pleases. Thus he 
assumes, that if it had been proclaimed in Kingston, no objec- 
tion whatever could possibly have been raised against all that 
was done in the case of Mr. Gordon. Colonel Nelson goes so 
far as to declare that it placed the whole population of the pro- 
claimed district—every man, woman, and child—in the position 
of “the enemy.” The Commissioners asked, ‘“ You looked 
upon St. Thomas-in-the-Hast as an enemy’s country, is that 
your meaning?” Heanswered, “ Decidedly so; perfectly as 
an enemy’s country, in full possession of the enemy ;” and 
this was to last as long as martial law was continued. Now, 
“martial law” may be proclaimed at any time in any colony, 
or even at home. And if it is unlikely to be proclaimed in 
England, no one can say that it is very unlikely in Ireland. Few 
questions, therefore, are of more practical importance than to 
inquire whether the view taken by Mr. Eyre and Colonel 
Nelson is correct. 

A lawyer (Mr. Finlason) has lately published a book upon 
this subject, in which he says virtually that any outbreak in 
England or elsewhere, which the Government considers to 
amount to a rebellion, fully justifies the proclamation of 
martial law, and that, once proclaimed, the whole inhabitants 
are placed in the position of enemies who have none of the 
rights of belligerents—i.e. of spies, deserters, or brigands. 
Of course, he holds that this power ought not to be abused ; 
but, if we understand him, he strongly maintains that the 
Government is the sole judge how it ought to be used, and 
cannot be called in question afterwards for any use made of 
it, It seems that if a party of miners were to make a riot in 
Cornwall, the Government would have a full right in law to 
send a regiment of horse to burn the city of Chichester, and 
put to the sword every man, woman, and child in it, nor could 
they afterwards be called in. question for doing so. We do 





* Under these circumstances it is curious that Sir Samuel Baker should 
condemn those who blame Mr. Eyre, for being “so un-English as to hit a 
man when he is down.” If Mr. Eyre is down, he certainly has not himself 
discovered the fact. 

2D 2 
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not believe we have at all exaggerated Mr. Finlason’s principle, 
although, of course, we do not suppose that he would admit 
the justice of our example. 

Now the real importance of these doctrines comes from the 
immense extent of the colonial and Indian dominions of Great 
Britain. It would be mere affectation to pretend to fear that 
Lord Derby would really put to the sword the inhabitants 
of Chichester in the way we have described. But that there 
is a real and practical danger lest British subjects in India 
or the West Indies should be treated, in some moment of panic 
and excitement, quite as unjustly under cover of martial law, 
we do most firmly believe, and we are sure that the Eyre prece- 
dent may be used .to justify such proceedings, unless some 
legal steps are taken upon the subject. 

We would strongly advise all our readers who care about this 
matter to read and weigh the careful “ Opinion” of Mr. Edward 
James and Mr. Fitzjames Stephen upon this subject. Itis to be 
found at page 68 of the “ Jamaica Papers,” No. 1, published by 
the Jamaica Committee (65, Fleet Street). We have not space 
to enter at large into it; we take the substance of it to be, that 
martial law is used in many senses. (1.) To express the power 
used and exercised in early times, before standing armies 
existed, by the Constable and Marshal, over troops in actual 
service, and especially on foreign service. This is now quite 
obsolete, being superseded by our military law, which rests 
upon Actof Parliament. (2.) It expresses the acts of arbitrary 
authority by which kings used to put down breaches of the 
peace or insurrections, &c., in time of peace. This was abo- 
lished and declared to have been always illegal by the Petition 
of Right. (8.) It is sometimes applied to the code by which 
our standing armies are governed, especially in time of war. 
This is more properly called military law, and is regulated 
by the yearly Mutiny Act. (4.) It is applied to the common- 
law right of the Crown and its representatives ‘to repel force 
by force, in case of invasion or insurrection.” It is plain that 
this last is the only sense in which martial law can now exist 
either in Great Britain and Ireland, or in any of the colonies. 
It is therefore most important to ascertain its nature and 
limits; nor are they difficult to find. It is strictly analogous 
to the right of every individual to defend himself and his house 
and family by force. If a man’s house is broken open by half 
a dozen armed men, no one would blame him for firing upon 
and killing even the whole of them. This is martial law. 
But if he had taken one of the thieves and, with the aid of 
his servants and neighbours, bound him so that escape was 
out of the question, and should then proceed to shoot him, 
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it would be murder; nor would it be less murder because the 
man had legally incurred death, e.g. by murdering one of the 
family just before. Again, if some of the thieves escaped, and 
the householder should meet one of them the next day in 
the Strand, he would not be justified in shooting him, even 
though he might be a murderer. Much less would he be 
warranted in doing so by pleading that he thought his house 
likely to be broken open again, and believed that by killing 
this man he should make the thieves afraid to repeat the 
outrage. 

The analogy suggests that, under martial law, any governor 
may freely use force to any degree to put down insurrection 
or rebellion. But it suggests equally that, when the insurrec- 
tion is once put down, he may not put any man to death by 
martial law, either as a punishment for crimes committed 
during the insurrection, or as a warning to others not to 
rebel. It may be very right and proper that the man should 
suffer death upon one or both of these grounds, but it must 
be by the sentence of a legal court, not by martial law. 
Still less, when there is no longer any danger of resistance, 
must any man be put to death, or otherwise punished by 
martial law, for acts done before the rebellion, even if they 
deserve capital punishment; much more if they were not 
legally punishable at all. The last was confessedly Mr. Gor- 
don’s case. 

We believe this to be the only meaning in which martial law 
is now legal in any part of the British empire. But if so, 
nothing can be more certain than that its. nature is wholly 
misunderstood both by Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Adderley. They 
both declared in the House of Commons, as a fact which no 
man could question, that nothing done under martial law 
could be illegal. Surely it is most important that this question 
should be brought to a legal decision, nor could any more 
fitting instance be found than this Jamaica affair. 

The feeling of moderate men on the other side has arisen 
because, by the law as it stands, it does not seem easy to try 
the legality of the proceedings of Mr. Eyre, Colonel Nelson, 
&c., except by a prosecution for murder. This is much to be 
regretted. But if a fault at all, as we think it is, it is the fault 
not of those who demand the legal settlement of these impor- 
tant questions, but of the law. We believe that, in the seven- 
teenth century, such a case would have been tried by an 
impeachment, and that a man accused of abuses of authority, 
like those stated in the Report of the Commission, would have 
been condemned to fine and imprisonment, and pronounced 
incapable to serve the Crown in future in any capacity civil or 
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military. Unfortunately this course is now practically impos- 
sible ; but we cannot think this defect of the law a reason why 
the important legal questions we have mentioned should not 
be brought to legal arbitrament. 

How absolutely necessary it is that some legal steps should 
be taken, and taken in England, is most clear if we consider 
the light which the late miserable events throw upon the state 
of feeling prevalent in some at least of our colonies, and the 
degree to which military and naval men mixing with the 
society of the colony are in danger of catching its tone. All 
the world remember the reports of horrible and disgusting 
cruelties with which the newspapers (except the J'imes) over- 
flowed last November and December. Some of them may have 
been exaggerations. But they were exaggerations not invented 
by the London press and its correspondents, but copied from the 
Jamaica newspapers. Moreover, in Jamaica they were believed 
to be literally true. Take, for instance, the accounts of the 
number of the peasantry massacred. It was stated at more than 
2,000. What it really was,the Commissioners say can never 
be truly known ; but they believe that they estimate it pretty 
correctly at 439; the number of persons flogged at not less 
than 600; the houses burned at 1,000. Let us assume that 
they are in the right, as we heartily hope they are. Certainly, 
the larger number was universally believed to be exact in 
Jamaica, and that as much by the Government as by the 
people. For when the Colonial Parliament met, a member 
moved for an address to the Governor, requesting him to state 
the number killed. He said it was generally believed to 
exceed 2,000, and that an official statement to that effect 
would be useful, as tending to intimidate the negroes, and 
prevent future insurrections. Mr. Eyre’s Government opposed 
the motion, not at all upon the ground that the statement was 
exaggerated. They suggested nothing of the sort. But they 
said that, ‘‘if the honourable member knew the constitution of 
the courts-martial he would find out the rapid way in which the 
rebels were brought in and tried. If he had that experience, 
he would not make the motion.” They added, “that they 
might just as well send a message to the Governor, asking 
him to ask the Secretary of State to furnish a return of the 
names and numbers of those killed in the Indian mutiny, It 
was impossible for the Governor to furnish the return asked 
for by the honourable member. In fact, there was no chance 
of getting.it.””? This answer suggests an unpleasant doubt 
whether the Commissioners have really succeeded in obtaining 
so exact an account as they believe. At least, Government 
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and people in Jamaica believed that no less than 2,000 had 
been killed. 

Then the several outrages reported were one and all pub- 
lished in the Jamaica papers at the time. For instance the 
murder charged against Provost-Marshal Ramsay, and for 
which he is to take his trial, and Colonel Hobbs’ celebrated 
statement that he had tied a black boy, “ Paul Bogle’s 
valet,” to his stirrup, and held a revolver to his head 
till he selected from among the prisoners all who were to 
have been colonels, &c. &c.; all of whom he would have shot. 
So again with Captain Ford’s celebrated letter to his brother. 
He said, “ We quarter on the enemy as much as possible : 
small stock, turkeys &c., we take ad libitum; other supplies 
we give receipts for. We press all the horses and saddles we 
can find ; but the black troops are more successful than ours in 
catching horses ;—nearly all of them are mounted. They shot 
about 160 people on their way from Port Antonio to Manchio- 
neal, hanged seven in Manchioneal, and shot three on their 
way here. ‘This a picture of martial law. The soldiers enjoy 
it—the inhabitants have to dread it. If they run at their 
approach, they are shot for running away.” He describes in 
the same letter Mr. Gordon’s last scene. “ G. W. Gordon had 
his black coat and vest taken from him as a prize by one of the 
soldiers, ‘also his spectacles by another. So you see he was 
very little differently treated from the common herd.” 

The Oolonial Standard contained an account of Provost- 
Marshal Ramsay’s doings. This journal was reckoned in 
Jamaica so accurate that General O’Connor specially com- 
mended its narrative, and Governor Eyre sent home files for 
the edification of Mr. Cardwell. Here it is:— 


Morant Bay, Oct. 18.—The supposed rebels that were captured and brought 
in during the day on Tuesday last, and early on the following morning, were 
examined by the Provost-Marshal at his office ; but, beyond being stragglers, 
nothing was proved that warranted the whole of them coming before a court- 
martial. About thirty were one by one lashed to a gun and catted, receiving 
fifty lashes on the bare back, laid on after man-of-war fashion, and the rest 
(about twenty) committed as rebels. Among the rebels was George Marshall, 
a brown man of about twenty-five years old, who, on receiving forty-seven 
lashes, ground his teeth, and gave a ferocious look of defiance at the Provost- 
Marshal. He was immediately ordered to be taken from the gun and 
hanged. No time was lost, and he was accordingly strung up in the presence 
of the insurrectionists. 


Again :— 


At an early hour yesterday (October 19th) morning, the catting of rebels 
and stragglers, as they were brought in from their hiding-places, was resumed. 
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Amongst them was one Cameron, in whose possession was found a volunteer 
_ rifle, and who confessed to having killed a volunteer, and desired that he him- 
self should be shot at once. This favour, however, the Provost-Marshal did 
not grant him, but, by way of foretaste, ordered him fifty lashes, which he 
duly received on his bare back, fastened around a column of the Station. He 
remained there in company with another murderer and rebel, who was also 
tried and had received twenty-five lashes, until noon, when they were taken 
down to the court-martial. <A fifer of the rebels brought in wounded in 
the foot by a rifle bullet, supposed to have been received from a volunteer 
rifle, was given fifty lashes on his bare back, and released—his wound and 
his emaciated condition being sufficient guarantee for his future good conduct, 
should he survive. 


We might give whole pages of the same kind. All the 
world knows how Colonel Hobbs, Captain Ford, &c., after- 
wards explained away their letters. The Colonel was 
“cheerful”? when he wrote, because he had just destroyed 
the whole village without meeting the least resistance, and 
therefore stated a whole string of facts, which he afterwards 
denied to the Commissioners. Captain Ford really disapproved 
of all that was going on, but was afraid to say so, lest he 
should be shot or catted. The shifts to which British officers 
were driven to explain before the Commission the things they 
had written and done, was not the most pleasant part of the 
business. 

But what a light all these things throw upon the public 
feeling in Jamaica, and upon the degree to which it was shared 
by Mr. Eyre and the other authorities. For, aswe have said, 
these letters were published in the Jamaica papers, were seen 
there by Mr. Eyre, and sent by him to please and edify Mr. 
Cardwell. Nay, the returns of the officers, which were about 
the worst things of all, were officially sent to him by General 
O’Connor. Yet not one word of disapprobation or regret did 
he utter. They were published in the Jamaica papers, yet for 
more than three months, until after the Commission had arrived, 
all the officers concerned—Brigadier Nelson, Colonel Hobbs, 
Captain Hole, Captain Ford, Colonel Elkington, Mr. Ramsay, 
and all the rest—felt sure that the published accounts did 
them honour ; not one of them wrote to the papers to say he 
had not acted as was represented. And no wonder; for Mr. 
Eyre himself was so utterly without any suspicion upon the 
subject, that he selected the very persons most seriously im- 
plicated,—Colonel Nelson, Lieutenant Brand, Colonel Hobbs, 
Provost-Marshal Ramsay, Colonel Hunt, as those whom he 
recommended to the Government for reward. Every article 
reprinted from a Jamaica paper, every letter from Jamaica 
which appeared in the English newspapers, echoed the same 
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language. Every one of them assumed that the late events 
would, at length, convince the people of England that their 
policy with regard to the Negro must be reversed, and that the 
indulgence which had hitherto been shown him must be 
changed for severity. That the Governor or the military officers 
employed could merit anything except reward and honour, 
does not seem to have crossed their minds. Indeed, this was 
the excuse made for them by their apologists in England. As 
month after mouth passed, and it was necessarily admitted 
that, as yet, no plausible evidence had arrived,—e. g. of Mr. 
Gordon’s guilt, .the Times pointed out, very truly, that they— 
the dominant party in Jamaica—considered the absolute excel- 
lence of their own conduct so self-evident, and its merits so 
great, that they had evidently never thought of justifying their 
doings. Thus the Times wrote, December 2nd: “ The outcry 
here against the colonial authorities will cause surprise in the 
island where their alleged misdeeds have taken place;” and 
when Colonel Nelson arrived in England (December 14th), it 
said, “‘ We may now learn how it happens that people on the 
two sides of the Atlantic should form such widely different 
opinions.” 

We must not exaggerate the unanimity in Jamaica. <A con- 
siderable minority was all along horrified at Mr. Eyre’s 
doings. We must not forget that a perfect apparent unanimity 
existed at Paris under Robespierre. The Times, indeed, was 
never tired of urging that the Colonial Parliament had echoed 
Mr. Eyre’s words. It repeated day by day, “One thing is 
clear, that Governor Eyre’s conduct has been fully approved 
by the public opinion of the colony. Every community ought 
to be the best judge of the measures necessary for its own 
safety, and the opinion of Jamaica constitutionally expressed 
by the Legislature is, that the acts of the authorities were 
just and prudent” (Dec. 13th). Now, there was one important 
fact which it carefully suppressed. The Legislature met 
during the continuance of martial law. Its members had 
just seen one of their own body, the leader of the opposition 
to Mr. Eyre, seized and hanged, virtually without trial. 
Every one of them felt that, in case of the slightest oppo- 
sition to the Government, he might share Gordon’s fate. 
Consequently, as long as martial law lasted, the Legislature 
was unanimous in approving Mr. Eyre’s conduct—so long, 
but not a day longer. Martial law expired on November 13th. 
On the 14th a motion was carried in the House for an address 
to ask the Governor on what grounds he had declared that 
the colony was on a volcano, &c. Jn return, he reminded 
them that they had already (in the time of martial law) echoed 
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his words, and sent them a report from Colonel Whitfield, 
saying that he saw men “ with sullen and discontented looks, 
looking as if they would have much pleasure in cutting one’s 
throat.” It would seem that Mr. Eyre supposed cheerfulness 
and content to be the natural expression of a man’s face, 
when he has just had a hundred lashes with a cat in which 
wire has been twisted, and his wife and daughter thirty (with- 
out the wire),—when his house has been burned and all his 
friends and neighbours hanged. At least any Englishman, he 
feels, would be cheerful and cordial under such circumstances. 
None but a negro could be so base as to look discontented 
and sullen; and he only if he had been tampered with by 
pseudo-philanthropists. This letter Mr. Eyre thought so 
important, that he not only laid it before the Colonial Parlia- 
ment, but sent it to Mr. Cardwell, with a letter calling to it 
his “particular attention.” The minority in the Assembly, 
however, was not even thus satisfied. Next came the motion 
for a return of the numbers killed, flogged, &c. ; of which we 
have already spoken. Moreover, a part of the island press 
at once changed its tone. The Morning Journal wrote: “ The 
opinions of the British press on the late ‘ rebellion’ have been 
read here with very great interest. The facts on which 
comment is made cannot be gainsaid, as they are taken from 
the official despatches of the military and naval authorities to 
the Governor. We have not commented upon them because 
we dared not, notwithstanding the highly conservative tone of 
our journal.” It is also to be remembered, in reading these 
mild remonstrances, that although martial law was no longer 
actually in force, the terror was not over while Mr. Eyre 
remained in power; for it might any day be restored on the 
report of any disturbance in any part of the island, and the 
case of Mr. Gordon showed that, whenever it was restored, 
men might be hanged for words spoken long before it was 
proclaimed. However, from that time letters began to come 
to the English papers from members of the Assembly and 
others, expressing their horror at Mr, Eyre’s proceedings. 
When the Commission came, although there was still some 
fear that he might yet be restored, men spoke more openly. 
Thus, Captain Ford excused his celebrated letter by saying, 
“The tone of the letter has been much condemned. I will 
explain that I intended it to bear no tone whatever, knowing 
that it was subject to be opened, both at Morant Bay and at 
Kingston, by the post-office authorities. Therefore I was unable 
to convey my sentiments in it. My general tone, as my brother 
can prove, was decidedly in favour of mercy.” Such, also, was 
the case with Mr. Lake, the reporter, whose accounts raised no 
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small indignation in England. He was bitterly reviled by Dr. 
Bowerbank, and other partisans of Mr. Eyre, for saying, under 
martial law, that Provost Ramsay was “the right man in the 
right place,” and afterwards denouncing him. In explana- 
tion, he said to the Commissioners, “I dreaded the Provost- 
Marshal. If I had said he was the wrong man in the wrong 
place, I knew what I should have got. 1 do not believe that 
I committed any sin, I only saved my back from being lace- 
rated.” Much virtuous indignation has been lavished on him 
by Mr. Eyre’s supporters. But they should remember, that 
at the moment he published in detail all the atrocities which 
he ever attributed to the Provost-Marshal, Colonel Nelson, 
Colonel Hobbs, and the rest. He did not conceal anything 
then which he afterwards related. On the contrary, he 
declared in the papers at the time that he saw Ramsay hang, 
without trial, a man against whom there was no charge, 
even to bring before a drum-head court-martial, only because 
he looked ferocious when he had received forty-seven lashes. 
It is true he did not say it was murder, and he called 
Ramsay “ our excellent Provost-Marshal ;”’ but he described in 
detail the act which all men now agree was wilful murder, if 
it took place as it was described. His account was published 
in the Jamaica papers. {[t must have been known to Mr. 
Ramsay, Colonel Nelson, Mr. Eyre, General O’Connor, and all 
the rest of Mr. Eyre’s party; but the remarkable thing is, 
that no one of them ever suspected that it was other than 
unmixed praise of Mr. Ramsay, until one day, to their amaze- 
ment, the Commissioners arrived, and they found out what 
people thought of it here. 

While, then, a small minority of the whites in Jamaica was 
horrified at Mr. Eyre’s proceedings, it is true that the vast 
majority thought not only all that he did, but all the most 
atrocious excesses of which any one has ever been accused, 
whether truly or falsely, to be matters of high praise,* for 
which the doers deserved reward, and for which Mr. HKyre 
specially recommended them for reward to the Home Go- 
vernment. 

And this language was repeated by Mr. Eyre’s supporters 
here. The Times of November 20th hoped that “ the rewards 
earned by the few loyal and faithful would show that England 





* For instance, whether it is true or not that Captain Hole and his men 
shot sixty persons on the line of march, it is certain that Colonel Elkington 
believed the fact to be so, when he pronounced it “splendid service ;” and 
from his situation on the General’s Staff it is difficult té suppose that he 
derived his information from any other quarter than Captain Hole himself. 
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is ready to recompense those who defend her.” It is true, 
about two months later, it found it necessary to change its 
tone ; but the Southampton banqueters and Mr. Carlyle are 
still eager for rewarding Mr. Eyre, Colonel Nelson, Mr. 
Ramsay, and the whole set of them. 

We are sincerely sorry to be forced to add that, as late as 
November 17th, Mr. Cardwell wrote a despatch, extracts of 
which were laid by Mr. Eyre before the Colonial Assembly. 
We have not succeeded in finding it entire in the blue books, 
where we suppose it must be. We heartily hope the extracts 
were garbled. Before November 17th, the most disgraceful of 
the letters which the Quarterly now pronounces to reflect 
deep discredit on their authors, and lamely apologizes for 
Mr. Eyre’s not expressing his “ disgust” at them (for in- 
stance, Colonel Hobbs’s celebrated letter, about Paul Bogle’s 
valet and the revolver), had been published in England. Yet 
the despatch, if we have it as it was written, contains not so 
much as a hint of blame or regret except at the negroes. It 
expresses sympathy only with the authorities, and adds, “I 
will not fail to bring under the notice of the Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief and the Lords of the Admiralty,” &c., 
the merits of “‘ General O’Connor, Captain de Horsey, and the 
other officers of the army and navy whom you mention, and 
of the sailors and marines under their orders.” As to the 
civilians, Mr. Cardwell selects for praise, by name, only Mr. 
Ramsay. If there was any reason why he did not then know 
what the English newspapers knew, it ought, in justice to 
him, to be stated. Unfortunately, at Oxford, on New Year’s 
day, he made a speech in which he declared ‘one thing has 
never been disputed, and that is, that by great promptitude 
on the part of the authorities, and by the skilful disposition of 
the troops, comparative safety was speedily restored to all 
persons of whatever race or colour, who desired to live in 
peace and orderly submission to the law.” Now we must 
judge of this by what was then believed, as we have shown, 
not in England only, but in Jamaica,—viz., that more than 
2,000 of the peasantry had been butchered. Would Mr. 
Cardwell feel that he was in “ comparative safety ”’ if he had 
been tied to a gun to receive fifty lashes with a wire cat, 
because there was avowedly no charge which could be brought 
against him, even before a drum-head court-martial? It is 
no atiswer to dispute whether these accounts were true. He 
said “one thing has never been disputed,” and thus showed 
that he meant that, even if all the accounts we have are true, 
still “ comparative safety has been restored.” The fact was, he 
was thinking only of Mr. Eyre and his party, not of the 
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400,000 peasantry of Jamaica who felt, we imagine, by no 
means in a state of safety. 

We have called special attention to this wretched state of 
ublic opinion in Jamaica chiefly because it shows how much 
need there is that people at home should keep a sharp look- 
out upon all that goes on in the colonies, if we are not to have - 
the power of England turned into an instrument of foul 
oppression against the unpopular classes in them. Unfor- 
tunately, naval and, military officers mix with the governing 
class only. They are treated with hospitality and féted ; they 
find themselves among polished men and women, and do not 
for a moment suspect that there can be anything vicious in 
the feelings and judgment of their kind friends and enter- 
tainers towards any class by which they are surrounded. 
They return to England crammed with colonial prejudices, and 
put down contemptuously the opinion of men who, perhaps, 
have never visited the West Indies, but in many cases have 
spent years in carefully studying their history and present 
cecndition. Such men are Colonel Nelson, Colonel Hobbs, 
and poor young Brand. How far this goes, we see in a 
greater Nelson. There is now not a man in Jamaica who 
does not denounce the African slave-trade, and declare, 
very truly, that its abolition was not even materially a loss to 
the Island. When Nelson was there, the public feeling was 
the other way, and he accordingly wrote against the designs 
of “ Wilberforce and his hellish crew.” We heartily hope 
that, some years hence, those who condemn Mr. Eyre’s pro- 
ceedings will be regarded as the opponents of the slave-trade 
are now. But, if it is to be so, we must be on our guard, for 
the future, against this public opinion of the colony to which the 
Times appeals, and of which many well-meaning officers of the 

army and navy are merely mouth-pieces. 

We do not at all deny that much very violent and savage 
language has been uttered against Mr. Eyre by Englishmen 
of various classes. No one can regret more than we do these 
indefensible and un-Christian excesses ; and we trust, for our 
own part, that we have avoided everything which approaches 
to rhetoric or invective. Yet we are bound to say that, unless 
public opinion in England had been pretty loudly expressed, 
—it might have been expressed none the less loudly because 
temperately—all the good which we may now reasonably hope 
from the miserable events of last autumn would have been 
lost. Not only might the Jamaica Legislature still have 
existed, but Mr. Hyre’s wretched system of misgovern- 
ment might have been in force. Nor would such men as 
Colonel Nelson and others have to fear in any future case 
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that, even if by the protection of Government they escape 
trial and punishment, they may still be called up before 
a Royal commission, and have their crimes branded in its 
report, and their names in its “evidence.” Nay, he and 
Colonel Hobbs, Colonel Elkington, and General O’Connor and 
Mr. Ramsay, would probably not only have escaped deserved 
punishment, but have been rewarded and invested with new 
and “extraordinary powers freely conceded to them,” as the 
Times at first recommended. As to any guiet suggestions of 
moderation, they would have been put down with the words of 
the same organ, “‘If any are disposed to be hypercritical, we 
beg of them to consider at least the possibility of kindling a fresh 
flame by apparent sympathy with the rebellion.” 





PIUS IX. AND THE “ CIVILTA CATTOLICA.” 


Brief “ Novissimum Supremi Nostri,” of February 12th, 1866. 


a the year 1849, Pius IX. was in exile. The 
hosannas which greeted his elevation to the chair of 
S. Peter had been succeeded by the “ Away with him: crucify 
him” of Garibaldian mobs. He was separated from many of 
his trustiest advisers ; priests were being assassinated with 
diabolical cruelty, and frantic orgies were desecrating sacred 
places in the Holy City ; an obscene, blasphemous, socialistic 
literature was deluging the Italian peninsula; and it was with 
fear and trembling that the faithful, outraged everywhere, 
dared to pray that the “walls of Jerusalem” might again be 
“built up.” At the flood of this sorrowful period, on the 
20th of April, the Holy Father pronounced, at Gaeta, his 
celebrated Allocution, ‘‘ Quibus quantisque malorum,” in which, 
as he has recently said, he “did not fail again and again to 
urge men who were endowed with piety, ability, and sound 
doctrine . . . to defend by their writings our august 
religion.” His invocation was responded to in nearly every 
part of the Christian world; a regenerated movement com- 
menced in the Catholic press of France, Germany, Spain, 
Belgium, Central America, England, and Italy, the seat of 
danger, of which the good effects have been incalculable, and 
the disinterested fervency of devotion has shown a constantly 
increasing tendency. The Head of the Church is now enabled 
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to continue: “ And certainly we are filled with no small joy ; 
since many men have everywhere arisen who, most willingly 
obeying these our exhortations, and animated with admirable 
zeal towards the Catholic Church and this Holy See, do not 
cease, with honour to theirname, . . . to defend truth 
and justice.”’* 

The Fathers of the Society of Jesus were among the first 
to take up the pen at the Pope’s behest. The Brief of last 
February creating a literary college under their direction, 
states that they instituted, in accordance with his wish, the 
periodical called the Civilti Cattolica, the writers for which 
have proved that “ they had nothing nearer at heart than, by 
their learned and erudite elucidations, manfully to protect and 
defend the Divine truth of our august religion, and the 
supreme dignity, authority, power and interests of this Apo- 
stolic See; . . . to expose and resist particularly tho 
multifold errors of our most unhappy age—its aberrations, 
and its poisoned writings, so pernicious both to Church 
and State.” And “since,” he adds, “from this journal, now 
sixteen years old, no slight benefits have redounded to the 
Church and to literature, . . . itis a matter of our espe- 
cial desire that so admirable a work should for ever remain 
in a stable and flourishing state, for the advancement of God’s 
greater glory.” Therefore, “in order that there should be 
certain appointed men who, being heartily devoted to us and 
this chair of 8. Peter, and eminent for their love of our 
most holy religion, and celebrated for sound and solid doctrine 
and erudition, may be able to fight the good fight, and by 
their writings defend, unremittingly, Catholic interests and 
sound doctrine, . . . we desired that certain religious of 
the illustrious Society of Jesus should constitute a College of 
writers.” The Sovereign Pontiff then “ erects for ever” the 
Jesuit writers of the Civilta Cattolica into such a College, “ to 
be fixed in a home peculiar to themselves,” ordaining it to be 
dependent in all things on the General of the Jesuits ; and pre- 
scribing that the duty of its members shall be “to carry on the 
said journal, or produce other writings, as shall appear most op- 
portune to ourselves or the Roman Pontiffs, our successors,” 
and “ sedulously devote all their labour, industry, and zeal to the 
composition and publication of writings for the defence of the 
Catholic religion and this Holy See.” Mindful, however, of the 
great uncertainty of the times, the Pope subjoins :—“ But if 
it should ever happen in any case that the said College has 
to depart from this our city, we will that they may be able to 
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establish themselves in any other city [at the time] more con- 
venient, which may be named by the General of the Society 
of Jesus, with our consent and that of the Roman Pontiffs, 
our successors, until (the impediments having been removed) 
they may be called back by the same General to their ancient 
home; . . . reserving to ourselves, and our successors 
alone, the power of making any change in respect to this 
college of writers of the Society of Jesus.” 

Anti-Papal contemporary writers have affected to discover 
a deeper signification in the Brief of the 12th of February 
than we have succinctly given. In opposition to the text and 
spirit of his decree, they have represented the Pope as having 
voluntarily created a rival power to his own, which he has 
“made nearly infallible.” ‘The truth, however, is, that the 
Venerable General of the Jesuits, upon whom the duty is im- 
posed of appointing the members of the newly-established 
College, is bound by solemn vows implicitly to obey every 
command of the Holy Father, and that the submission to 
their superior of the individuals composing the order is sub- 
ject to the condition of absolute subordination to the successor 
of S. Peter, who could, were such a necessity supposable, 
depose their chief, dispense them from their vows, dissolve 
their communities, confiscate their property, and devote them- 
selves to any other Church service he might be inspired to 
believe would benefit religion and promote the welfare of souls. 
The Brief of Pius IX. bestows upon the Sons of S. Ignatius 
no faculty that they have not always considered it to be 
their highest honour, and as inalienable from their vocation, 
intrinsically to possess, namely, unfearing, unfaltering devo- 
tion to the Holy See, and the consecration of their rarely- 
cultivated powers to the “greater glory of God.” For this 
they “live, and move, and have their being,” and the College 
will be a willing, unpretending forefinger of the Papal will, 
dedicated—as would that all Catholic writers were—to sub- 
serve the interests of religion, as they are announced on 
earth by the successors of §. Peter. There are reasons, 
however, for understanding why the Holy Father might have 
been guided by the impulses of practical justice in his especial 
praise of the Civilta Cattolica, Its editors had, for sixteen 
years, submitted their labours semi-monthly to his inspection, 
and embraced every opportunity of knowing and fulfilling his 
wishes ; their periodical had been conducted with such con- 
summate wisdom, learning, and industry that it had become a 
powerful bulwark against the attacks of the enemies of the 
faith ; yet it had infringed, in no contest, upon courtesy, 
decorum, or Christian charity, and had never merited a word 
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of dispraise. They neither expected nor received reward ; 
nor had a single word of encouragement ever been directed 
by the Holy See to the public in their behalf. The Armonia, 
and, afterwards, the Unita Cattolicu, under the direction of 
that good man and undaunted Christian hero, Cavaliere Mar- 
gotti, had twice been favoured with an affectionate tribute of 
the Holy Father’s appreciation of his untiring labours. The 
Univers and the Monde, of Paris, had been invigorated to 
new zeal by the Pope’s applause of their exertions in with- 
standing the assaults of the enemies of the Church. The 
Bien Public, of Gand, ever in the vanguard in devotedness 
to Rome, had received an extraordinary meed of approbation. 
The Osservatore Cattolico, of Bologna: the Archivio Ecclesi- 
astico, of Florence; the Osservatore Cattolico, of Milan; a 
courageous Central American journal, whose name escapes our 
memory ; several newspapers in and near Italy, whose names, 
persecutionis causa, may not be divulged ; bishops and priests, 
for long-suffering, imprisonment, pastorals, and books ; private 
individuals, like Giinther, for frank, humble retractation of 
errors, had been, over and over again, cheered by well- 
merited eulogies and tender assurances of the esteem and 
love of Christ’s Vicar. It would have been an anomaly if the 
literary child of his own fostering had obtained no assurances 
of his good-will, and been permitted to go on unrequited by 
any balm of consolation from his lips. Yet we are able to 
assert, the approbation by Pius IX. of the Civilta Cattolica 
was, motu proprio, unsolicited, even unexpected ; although its 
enemies might, with some plausibility, have represented its 
omission or deferment to be a tacit: condemnation of its tone 
and teachings. 


Commendations by the Sovereign Pontiff have not been 
scattered indiscriminately among such editors of Catholic 
journals and periodicals as have simply performed the duties 
of their vocation ; but have only been given to those who have 
perseveringly continued to defend the truth under circum- 
stances of unusual hardship and difficulty, where, as quasi 
confessors, they were exposed to trials, mortifications, some- 
times to imprisonment or exile, on account of their devotion 
to the Holy See. Three requisites are indispensable, in order 
to acquire a public manifestation of the Holy Father’s applause 
of the literary labours of those who strive in the lists against 
the enemies of Christ’s Church : viz., properly directed erudi- 
tion; manly, unflinching courage and energy in combating 
the foes of religion; but, above all, united to these, the most 
unreserved, humble, and tender devotion to the Apostolic 
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Roman Church. Careful analysis of the Brief of Feb. 12, in 
favour of the Civilta Cuttolica, and reference to former Briefs, 
Encyclicals, Letters, and Bulls of Pius [X., will make it mani- 
fest, perhaps to the exultation of the hostile student, that 
unlimited obedience to the Roman, as distinguished from all 
other churches; unalterable attachment to Roman traditions 
and observances; and acceptance of the infallible authority, in 
dogma and discipline, over every other power on earth, of the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ—the recognition that his every doctrinal 
pronouncement is infallibly directed by the Holy Ghost—are 
corner-stone conditions of his proclaiming approbation of any 
individual before mankind. That extremest school of “ ultra- 
montane ” Romanism—unadulterated Popery—which it is the 
fashion in this age of liberalism to scoff at and revile as 
superannuated and obsolete, is what the Pope on no proper 
occasion fails to extol; promising little short of “ much trial 
and tribulation” to its adherents in this world, but great 
reward in the next. As early as his Encyclical letter, “ Qui 
. pluribus,” of the 9th of November, 1846, on the occasion of 
his elevation to the Supreme Pontificate, he declared that 
sound Catholic faith involves unqualified belief in and sub- 
mission to the intrinsic as well as extrinsic inspirations of 
Rome. His words are :— 


God himself has established a living authority, whose office it is to put 
an end to every controversy on matters of faith and morals by an infallible 
judgment, and this living and infallible power is in vigour soLELy in this 
[the Roman] Church, which atonz He has founded upon Peter, the chief, 
prince, and teacher of the whole Church. And as where Peter is the Church 
is ; as Peter speaks by the mouth of the Roman Pontiff, and is always living 
in his successors ;... it clearly follows that divine teachings must be accepted 
in the full sense in which they have been and are held by this Roman See, 
the Blessed Chair of §. Peter, the mother and mistress of all churches, which 
has ever inviolably preserved the faith given by Jesus Christ. This principal 
Sée, from which sacerdotal unity derives its origin, is the metropolis of piety, 
in which the solidity of the Christian religion remains entire and perfect ; 
around which all churches on earth, on account of its high principality, must 
cluster ; the Church with which “ whosoever does not gather scatters abroad. ” 


Similarly, in the dogmatical definition of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary (“ Ineffabilis Deus ”’) 
he insists that the “Roman church” is “the mother and 
mistress of all Churches, the centre of Catholic truth and 
unity, in which alone religion has been inviolably preserved, 
and from which all other churches must borrow.” Limited 
space forbids our quoting numberless like passages in docu- 
ments of all kinds emanating from the present Sovereign 
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Pontiff, in which he has steadfastly reiterated the claim that, 
for eighteen centuries, has been made by the successors of 
S. Peter in the Apostolic chair. Solemnly invoking the Holy 
Ghost as his authority, he has announced anew a doctrine 
accepted by the Saints and Martyrs of every age; illustrated 
by Holy Doctors and Fathers, from Saints Ignatius, Irenzeus, 
and Cyprian, down to the erudite Jesuit writers whom he has 
constituted into a college, to vindicate it against the attacks 
of the enemies of Christ in this latter half of the present 
century. For “no one,” said Pius VIL, in his prophetical 
_ Encyclical Letter “ Diu Satis,”* “was ever the enemy of the 
Christian religion, who did not, at the same time, wage wicked 
war against the See of Peter, because, while the latter stands, 
the former cannot fall.’ 

Theonly bound to their authority which the Popesof Rome have 
ever recognized, is that appointed directly and immediately by 
God Himself; and which the Holy Ghost inspires themselves 
infallibly to declare. The pretensions of the Vicars of Jesus 
Christ have never varied upon this point; and, therefore, the 
intrinsic worth, in the eyes of Rome, of every organ of 
Christian thought is estimated in proportion to its greater or 
less fidelity to the teachings, discipline, and guidance of the 
Church, as represented by 8. Peter’s successo’s in the Papal 
Chair. Apparent sanctity, eloquent zeal, adi ired learning, 
cannot counterbalance the discord that arises ..om want of 
harmonious relation to the divinely-constitutea centre of 
Christian unity. Hence marvellous professorial recey.><les of 
ecclesiastical learning may have the odious adjunct “ism” 
appended to peculiar tenets they have inculcated ; unless they 
unreservedly submit them for rectification to the Holy See. 
Hence crowns of glory, earned by lives of self-sacrifice for 
religion, may dim on the brows of a Tertullian and leave him 
a doubtful memory compared with contemporary saints of 
greater humility. No influence that has systematically cavilled 
against any matter of doctrine, discipline, or morals, insisted 
on by the Roman See, has survived as an unblemished au- 
thority in the Catholic Church; while history has marked 
those who have maintained its highest claims as in faith the 
truest Christians. 

The Catechism teaches that faith is the belief in all things 
which God has revealed and made manifest through His Church ; 
but of that Church the Bishop of Rome, supported by the 
learning and sanctity of all ages, declares that ol alone is the 
infallible head, and that Roman traditions and practice are the 





* On the occasion of his exaltation to the Holy See. 
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“ onty” * rule for all Christians. ‘ Does he who opposes and 
resists the Church,” writes 8. Cyprian, “ who resists the Chair 
of Peter on whom the Church was founded, flatter himself that 
he is in the Church? ” + ‘ He was careful to inquire,” says 
S. Ambrose, speaking of his brother S. Satirus, whether the 
bishop of the place where he had been shipwrecked “ agreed 
in faith with the Catholic bishops, that is, with the Roman 
Church.” { ‘You cannot deny,” argued S. Optatus, “ that 
you know that the Episcopal chair was first given to Peter in 
the city of Rome, . . . in which one Chair unity should 
be maintained by all; that the Apostles should not each set . 
up a chair for himself, but that he should be at once a 
schismatic and a sinner who should erect any other against 
that one Chair.”§ ‘ What faith does Ruffinus call his now? ” 
asks S. Jerome. “If he replies, it is the Roman, then we are 
Catholics.” And in a letter to Pope Damasus concerning 
Meletius :—“ The Church here being split into three parties, 
_— I cry aloud, Whoever is united with the Chair of 
Peter is mine.” || “Why,” cried 8. Augustine to the 
Pelagians, “do you still demand an investigation which has 
already taken place before the Holy See?” YJ A few months 
after the confirmation of the African councils had reached 
Africa, he observed, addressing his flock :—‘“ The rescripts 
from the Apostolic See have reached us: the cause is 
decided.”** ‘ All doubt,” he says elsewhere, was removed by 
the rescript of Innocent.”++ And so on, until Pius IX., con- 
tinually multiplying clouds of witnesses have maintained with 
S. Leo that, ‘‘ through Christ’s eternal protection, the firmness 
of the foundation on which the high fabric of the whole 
Church is built suffers nothing from the temple that rests 
upon it. For the solidity of the faith which was praised in 
the Prince of the Apostles is perpetual; and as that which 
Peter believed of Christ continues always, so that which 
Christ instituted in Peter always remains.” t{ In a word, 
“where the Pope is, there is Rome;” where Rome, the 
fountain-head of the true faith, outside of which there is no 
salvation. Popery is the rock upon which whosoever falls is 
broken ; but whomsoever it falls upon is ground to powder. 

It seemed necessary to premise so much, to make it palpable 





* Pius IX. Alloc. ut sup. t De Unit. Eccl. t De Obitu Fratris. 
De Schismat. Donat. 1. ii. || Lib. i. in Ruffin., n. iv. 
Operis imperf. contra Julianum, 1. ii. c. 103. 
** Serm. 131, De Verbis Apost. c. 10, col. 645, tom. v. 
tt L. ii. ad Bonif. cont. 2 Ep. Pelag. ec. iii. 
tt Serm. III. In anniversario ad Pontif. 
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why a great deal that is adulteratedly wise, moderate, philan- 
thropic, honest, and pious, does not acquire a title to the 
unqualified praises of the successor of 8. Peter. The mouth 
or the pen that would emulate the Civilta Cattolica, and 
kindle in its favour the fire that descended upon the Prince of 
the Apostles on the day of Pentecost, must, in addition to 
purely natural intellectual gifts, be thoroughly impregnated 
with Romanism ; must be inflamed with the zeal of a S. Theresa 
when she expressed the willingness with which she would lay 
down her life for the preservation of the minutest ritual 
observance of the Church; with supernaturally sage humility 
must be ready to throw self away, and be able to say, “TI live, 
yet not I, but Christ” (that is, the faith of S. Peter), “who 
liveth in me.” 

God has promised eternal life to man as a reward of 
faith, of which the basis is humility. Self-love, self-assertion, 
is incompatible with its perfect development. Archbishop 
Manning truly remarks that “man has no choice but to be 
either the disciple or the critic of the revelation of God.” * 
If the latter, he may be in some sense a Catholic; may be 
honoured, respected, venerated, and the centre of crowds of 
admirers and imitators; but his faith is tainted with an 
heretical animus, which only God’s grace can prevent from 
degenerating into overt antagonism to truth, and formal 
heresy. For heresy (aipeoie—the choosing) is but the pre- 
ferring, selecting, and finally judging for oneself in matters 
of religion. ‘True faith and heresy bear the relation to each 
other which ‘‘I believe because the Church teaches,” does 
to “I think.” Error from inculpable ignorance cannot con- 
stitute heresy; while an heretical animus is not necessarily 
inconsistent with the mere mental acceptation of the doctrines 
inculeated by the Catholic Church. Innumerable nominal 
Protestants have, it is to be hoped, never protested; have 
humbly accepted the teachings of fathers, mothers, guardians, 
or pastors, innocently imbibing, as Christian doctrine, what 
they perhaps may never know that the true Church of Christ 
reprobates and anathematizes. ‘‘ The rule of God’s dealing,” 
says the Archbishop of Westminster, “is that revelation 
should be not a discovery, but an inheritance.’+ If God 
permits any of His creatures to remain, throughout their 
lives, bereft of higher knowledge, they will no more be 
condemned for heresy than one born blind because he cannot 





* Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost, p. 3. 
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see.* On the other hand, a barren intellectual persuasion 
may cause others to subscribe to the Catholic creed, with an 
heretical animus sufficient to exclude the donum Dei of super- 
natural faith, and cause the loss of their souls. Valid Baptism, 
by whomsoever administered, makes its recipient a Christian, 
i.¢., implicitly, a member of the Roman Catholic Church, none 
the less so because he may be differently labelled before the 
world, ‘Man judgeth”—he often must do so— by the 
outward appearance,” and one calling himself a Presbyterian, 
Baptist, or Methodist, will be so classified by others; but God, 
who “ looketh at the heart,” may find in him the essentials of 
faith: while Catholics, on the other hand, may sin mortally 
against the virtue of faith, because their wills are untrue to 
the loyal submission which they owe to the rules of doctrine, 
discipline, and morals, proclaimed to the Church by the Holy 
Ghost through the successors of §. Peter. The Catholic 
Church, from the time of our Lord, in each doctrinal definition, 
anathema, censure, decree, disciplinary regulation, Bull, Brief, 
Encyclical, Allocution, admonition, and even in its tacit as well 
as expressed approvals or disapprovals, has virtually pro- 
pounded to every Christian the question—‘ Will you also go 
away?” Do you humbly accept what is proposed to your 
intellect ? do you cheerfully submit to what is imposed on 
your will? or do you murmur, cavil, and, in your heart, 
disobey ? And, wherever the response to any one of its 
multifarious exactions has failed to be as unreserved as that of 
8. Peter: “ Lord, to whom shall we go, Thou alone hast the 
words of eternal life?” it has at least fallen short of the 
requirements of unalloyed faith. The humble disciple of faith 
finds no ‘‘hard sayings” in the teachings he has been 
graciously commanded to “‘ hear :” its critic dwarfs down the 
inspirations of the Spirit of God to the narrow standard of 
his own prejudices or capacity ; cavils against the quality and 
quantity of the authority that proclaims them ; disfigures the 
meaning of words; appeals from Bishop to Pope, from Pope 
to Council, from Council to the laxest possible interpretation 
of its ordinances, and when finally discomfited, from every 
other authority to himself. Or, if too tender of conscience 
utterly to revolt, so swathes, abridges, mutilates, or distorts 
the obnoxious precept, as to reduce it to the sickliest sem- 
blance of itself. He will not understand that he is sitting in 
judgment upon God; that if his religion does not begin, it 





* See Pius [X.’s emphatic declaration on invincible ignorance, quoted and 
commented on in our number for April, 1865, pp. 465-468. 
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ends in pride; that his zeal is not born of the Spirit of Truth, 
but of self-conceit. 

Faith, therefore, is objective, not subjective; of God, not 
of man’s purblind intelligence. It is in the highest sense 
synthetical, not analytical. It freely nourishes itself upon the 
bread of life, without crumbling it into fragments in order to 
apply a chemical test, before receiving it, to each of its atoms. 
Reason opens the way to receive, illustrate, and defend it ; 
but, once received, it becomes less of the head than of the 
heart, for the Holy Ghost teaches that “man believeth from 
the heart unto salvation.” ‘Not many wise, not many 
learned,” enter into the Kingdom of God, but myriads of the 
“poor in spirit” throng the road that leads there. It is true 
that the “ wisdom, falsely so called,” of the world glitters in 
its day ; that the fallible acumen which criticises, patronizes, 
or explains away infallibility, is applauded, even by many 
educated men among pseudo-Catholics ; but it has never been 
countenanced by the Holy See, nor by the Universal Episco- 
pate, nor been understood by, much less taken root among, 
the poor to whom “the Gospel is preached.” Not a name 
among its celebrities has been added to the calendar of the 
saints, and no new generation of “ choosers” has even fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of the critics of revelation who preceded 
them. When the spirit of heresy is perplexed, it leans upon 
human authority; plunges for relief into books or manu- 
scripts ; consoles itself in kindred associations; or perhaps 
pursues the ignis fatuus of anew theory. Faith, if tempted, 
kisses the feet of Jesus, and exclaims: ‘‘ Lord, I believe, help 
Thou mine unbelief.” Heresy seeks enlightenment in the 
hbrary ; God enlightens faith in the oratorium. Faith, if 
angry, “sins not.” “ Zeal of its Father’s house” may “ eat 
it up;” it is “wroth with the wicked every day ;” but its 
yearning is to convert, heal, and save. The spirit of heresy 
“compasses sea and land to gain one proselyte;” but is 
cankered with the passion of a contumacious will, distempered 
by a changing mind and an uneasy conscience. While the 
disciple of revelation is supplicating God, with streaming eyes 
and an anguished heart, for the release from bondage (never 
more needed than now) of 8. Peter, its critics, with demurring 
jealousy, are employed in “testing, measuring, limiting, by 
their supposed discernment and intuition,” * the words of his 
Allocution at the Council of Jerusalem, or of the Encyclical 
of his successor, Pius IX., of twenty months ago. The spirit 
of heresy will neither bend nor yield; but the retractations 
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of humble belief ennoble and sanctify past unwitting error, by 
the increased splendour with which they illumine truth. 

If, however, predominating pride of intellect or knowledge, 
which are the essence of the spirit of heresy, will brook no 
opposition, much less can the will of God tolerate obdurate 
resistance. The heretical animus and Rome must, therefore, 
be for ever arrayed against one another in irreconcilable anta- 
gonism. Heresy, says Bossuet, instinctively hates the Pope, 
because he always strikes the first and the final blow at every 
innovation. Yet unbelief, schism, and overt heresy, are per- 
haps less dangerous, and are certainly less insidious enemies 
of faith than that semi-acquiescence, under protest, in doctrine 
and discipline, engendered by personal and national pride, 
obsequiousness to wealth, power, distinction, learning, and 
false shame among some who call themselves Catholics. These 
latter are a corrupting element inside of the camp. They re- 
present the repugnance, in unregenerate nature, of the worldly, 
respectable, influential, and ambitious, within the Church, 
uncompromisingly to recognize the admonitions of our Lord :— 
“ He that is not with Me is against Me;” “ Whosoever shall 
deny Me before men, I will also deny him before My Father 
who is in Heaven;” ‘The love of the world is enmity to 
God.” Venially guilty, comparatively, in this class are the 
very earthy, common place earthlings, distinguishable by their 
cowardly horror of the word ultramontane; by their thin- 
skinned dread of being sneered at as “ Jesuits;”’ by their 
solicitude not to be considered behind the spirit of the age, 
illiberal or narrow-minded ; and by the demonstrative courtesy 
and spirit of conciliation with which they meet, more than 
half way, the propitiatory advances of Mammon, mindless that 
whoever is not his enemy is his slave. ‘ Ashamed of Jesus,” 
as represented by his Vicar in Rome, they incur the double 
doom, that our Lord will be “ ashamed of them at the last 
day,” and that what is bound on earth by S. Peter or his suc- 
cessors, shall be bound in heaven. More culpable and prolific 
in evil are the lineal descendants in that long line of monarchi- 
cal restrictors of the liberty of the Church, which, in every 
century, has waged active war against the inalienable supre- 
macy of the Holy See. The cupidity and jealousy of no 
Christian government, since the time of S. Peter, have failed, 
at some time or other, to extort the unwilling remonstrances 
of Rome; nor have sycophantic adulators of the tyrannical 
excesses against which it has protested, been wanting, even 
among recreant patriarchs, bishops, and priests, false to the 
oath of obedience without which they could not have been 
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ordained or consecrated.* The traditions of the Apostolic 
Roman Church, adjusting the practical mode of communication 
between man and the Divinity ; directing how belief should 
manifest itself in external forms of worship, private devotions 
should be conducted, and vocations be determined on and 
adopted; drawing the line that marks what is due to God and 
what to Cesar; and interpreting questions of doctrine, Scrip- 
ture, discipline, morals, law, philosophy, and to a certain ex- 
tent history—pronouncing what is to be regarded as certain, 
probable, or doubtful—are the normal rule which every humble, 
well-instructed Christian must abide by, and in resisting which 
“rulers of the earth have imagined a vain thing,” and many 
“wise and learned” have stumbled. The dark side of the 
domestic history of the Church is its unbroken chronicle of 
great kings, great nations, supported by the zeal and enthusi- 
asm of literary genius, encroaching upon the liberties of the 
Church by arrogating to themselves some prerogative bestowed 
by Christ exclusively upon S. Peter and his successors. There is 
no country that has not raised the standard of revolt against the 
supremacy of Rome. Gallican liberties ; obstructed intercourse 
with Rome of the churches of Spain, Portugal, the West 
Indies, Brazil, Central America, Mexico, and Poland ; Austrian 
emancipation from its guidance until the inauguration of 
Francis Joseph I.; the severe anti-Roman laws of the greater 
part of the states of Germany ; the ferocious persecution of 
Romanism in Switzerland and Italy; the war of Lammenais, 
his disciples and ex-disciples, who are still too much infected 
with a portion of the deadly poison his subtle influence left in 
their souls ; Kaiserlich-Kénigliche catechisms, and theological 
text-books, forming the enforced basis of ecclesiastical educa- 





* When the Holy Father bestows the hat upon a Cardinal elect, he says :— 
“Recipe galerum rubrum,... per quod designatur quod usque ad mortem 
et sanguinis effusionem, pro exaltatione sancte Fidei, pace et quiete populi 
Christiani, augmento et statu Sacrosancte Romane Ecclesie, te intrepidum 
exhibere debeas, in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti. Amen.” 

The following words form only a part of the oath of obedience of bishops 
elect before being consecrated according to the Roman rite :—‘ Ego N, 
Electus Ecclesize N, ab hac hord fidelis et obediens ero beato Petro Apostolo, 
sancteeque Romane Ecclesiw, et Domino nostro, Domino Pio Pape Nono, 
suisque successoribus canonicé intrantibus .... Papatum Romanum, et 
regalia Sancti Petri adjutor eis ero ad retinendum, et defendendum, salvo 
meo ordine, contra omnem hominem . . . Jura, honores, privilegia, et aucto- 
ritatem sanctz Romane Ecclesie, Domini nostri Pape et successorum 
preedictorum, conservare, defendere, augere, et promovere adjuvabo, etc.” 

Priests simply promise, before being ordained, obedience to their bishops, 
which of course includes acquiescence in the duty of bishops towards the 
Holy See. 
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tion in. the larger portion of the universities and episcopal 
seminaries of Central Europe, and corrupting the intelligences 
of rising generations; the rationalism of Germany’s many 
Fréschhammers ; the acrid hostility to Rome of the gifted 
Dollinger, and the too numerous admirers of that learned but 
erring man ; have all been witnessed upon the hearthstone of 
religion, within the generation that includes the Pontificate of 
Pius IX. Who can impeach the Sovereign Pontiff’s faithful- 
ness to the trust committed to him, in appealing, in “ our 
most unhappy age” to erudite Catholics to aid in combating 
the enemies of the faith; or his justice in perpetuating a 
periodical that has especially contributed to explain his con- 
demnation of the blasphemies that have pullulated during his 
trying probation in the Vatican? 


The Pontificate of Pius IX. began in sorrow, and may end 
in sorrow. The legend hath it of him, ‘‘ Crux de cruce.”’ 
His very first Encyclical complains of the “ nefaries molitiones 
contra Romanam Beatissimi Petri Cathedram, in qui Christus 
posuit inexpugnabile Hcclesie suze fundamentum.”* His 
Allocution of the 17th December of the following year 
relates to the “gravissima damna...ob tristes rerum 
vicissitudines,” that had overwhelmed the Church in Spain.+ 
In 1848 he sent letters to Syria, for the purpose of healing 
discord and schism, by which souls were being hurried to 

erdition there. In an Encyclical letter from Naples, of the 
8th December, 1849,t he besought the co-operation of the 
bishops of Italy in resisting the spirit of insubordination that 
was laying hold upon the minds of men throughout the 
Peninsula. His first Bull after his return to Rome from exile, 
again mourns over the religious desolation in Piedmont ; the 
imprisonment, by a Catholic monarch, of the Archbishop of 
Turin; and the deplorable dangers to which Christianity was 
subjected in Belgium.§ The year after he condemned a 
work, published by a false Catholic in Lima, violently 
attacking the Holy See;|| and a few months later he issued 
an Encyclical letter filled with lamentations over the state of 
Christendom generally. On the 27th of September, 1852, 
the persecution of the Church by the government of New 
Grenada elicited the Allocution : “ Acerbissimum vobiscum.” 4 





* “ Qui pluribus ;” Nov. 9, 1846. 

+ “Ubi primi.” t “ Noscitis et nobiscwm.” 
“ Si semper antea,” of May 20th, 1850. 
“Multiplices inter,” of 19th June, 1851. 
“ Exultavit cor nostrum ;” 21st Nov. 
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In a letter directed fourteen months afterwards to the 
hierarchy of France, the Pope reprobates Gallican perfidy ; 
lauds the devotion to Rome of the French Episcopate, ex- 
horting it to discourage publications against the rights of the 
Apostolic Church; because “the wicked enemies of the 
Catholic religion ever attack the Chair of the Blessed Prince 
of the Apostles, knowing that religion can never fall or slide 
back while she stands, whom the proud gates of hell can never 
conquer, and in whom is contained the entire and perfect 
solidity of Christian doctrine.”* At the close of the same 
year, he protests against the invasion of the prerogatives 
of the successors of S. Peter, in Northern Germany, and 
deplores the unfilial conduct of the government of Hartz, 
and the sad state of religion in the West Indies.¢ In 
1854, he enumerated, in a letter to the Bishop of Fribourg, 
the injuries suffered by the faithful there, and lauds ‘his 
constancy under affliction. Twelve and eighteen months 
subsequently, on the 22nd of January and 26th of July, 1855, 
appeared the two famous Allocutions—“ Probe memineritis” 
and “Cwm spe,” respecting the sub-Alpine persecution, 
excommunicating those who had taken part in the law sup- 
pressing religious communities. They were followed by 
another Allocution, of the latter date, denouncing the violence 
of Spain against prelates true to the Apostolic Church, and 
mourning over the deplorable state of religion in Switzer- 
land.t Next year he condemned and declared void the 
anti-Christian acts of the Mexican authorities, reiterated 
his anxieties concerning Switzerland, and expressed his 
execration of the horrible system of education forced by the 
government of South America (formerly under Spanish rule), 
and other South American governments, upon ecclesiastical 
seminaries, to the prejudice of the dignity of the Holy See, 
and of morality and piety among the people. In 1857, 
he condemned the works of Giinther, lauding, however, his 
docility and ready submission to the sentence against him.|| 
The January following, the Sovereign Pontiff addressed an 
Encyclical letter of admonition to the prelates of the Two 
Sicilies,§ and on the 15th of November, the Instructio, ‘ Htsi 
sanctissimus,” against mixed marriages. In 1859, two cele- 
brated Allocutions pronounced void the recent acts of the 





* “ Inter multiplices angustias ;? 21st March, 1853. 

+ Allocution in Consistorio secreto, 19th Decembris : “In Apostolice 
sedis fastigio.” “ Antequam ad nos pervenirent,” 9th Jan. 

t “ Nemo vestrwm ignorat.” 

§ Allocutio “ Nunquam fore putavissemus,” die 15th Dec., 1856. 

| “ Eximiam twam.” J “ Cim nuper annua.” 
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sub-Alpine government; and renewed the major excommuni- 
cation, confirming the decrees of the Council of Trent against 
assailants of the civil princedom of the Roman Pontiff.* 
Three Allocutions, and an Apostolic letter, in 1860, renew 
the protestations of the Pope against the violation of his 
territory; excommunicate anew the guilty; deplore the 
blameable conduct and duplicity of certain Catholic monarchs ; 
and show the wickedness and absurdity of the principle of 
non-intervention. A fifth Allocution, at the end of the same 
year, dilates in censure of Gallican pretensions; exposes the 
troubled relations of the Holy See with Baden; and calls 
attention to the bloody persecution of Christians in Corea, 
China, Cochin China, and Tonquin.t In 1861, the happy 
arrangement by which long existing difficulties between the 
Holy See and Goa had been partially healed, forms the 
subject of an Encyclical letter to the Archbishop of Goa of 
March 22nd; an Epistle to the Archbishop of Warsaw of the 
6th of June, sets forth the care and paternal love of the Pope 
for the Catholics of Poland; and an Allocution of the 30th 
September depicts, with touching detail, the cruelty of the 
persecution waged by the sub-Alpine government in the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, dwelling at the close upon the 
misery of the Church in Mexico and New Granada.{ On the 
8th of July, 1862, in a letter to the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Lisbon and the other Archbishops and Bishops of Portugal, 
Pius IX. complains of their non-intervention in the canoniza- 
tion, a month previously, of the Japanese martyrs ;§ and on the 
8th of December, he condemned the errors of Fréschhammer, 
placing his works upon the Index. In 1863, five Encyclical 
letters and an Allocution insisted upon the submission of 
every part of the Catholic Church to the Holy See.|| Poland, 
Mexico, New Granada, San Salvador, Italy, and Germany, 
are, on various accounts, the subjects of these documents.{ 





* Of 20th June; “ Ad gravissimum,” and 26th Sept., “ Maximo animi 
nostri dolore.” 

t+ “ Nullis certé verbis,” 19th Jan. ; “Cum Catholica Ecclesia,” 26th 
Martii ; “Omnibus notum,” die 13th Julii ; “ Novas et ante hunc diem,” 28th 
Sept. ; and “ Multis gravibusque,” 17th Dec. 

T “Ad reparanda damna ;” “ Cum primi ;” “ Meminit wnusquisque.” 

§ “ Quo graviora.” ie 

|| Epistola ad Archiep. Moacensen et Frisingensem, “ Gravissimas 
inter.” 

J Allocutio 16th Martii, “Omnibus notum.” Epistola, “Non deve 
maravigliare,” 22nd Aprilis. Ad Russiarum Imperatorem. Epistola Ency- 
clica, “ Quanto conficiamur merore,” die 10th Aug. Similis, “Incredibili 
afflictamur dolore,” die 17th Sept. “ Etsi maximo,” Epistola 30th Novem- 
bris. Similis, “ Z'uwas libenter,” die 22nd Dec. 
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On the 17th of March, 1864, the Holy Father insisted to the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Lyons, that the will of the Holy See 
should be adhered to, in the settlement of the liturgical strife 
that had been fomented in that diocese.* On the 30th of 
July, he again reprobates and condemns the acts of the 
Russian government in its tyrannical ferocity towards the 
Catholics of Poland ;+ and on the 18th of October, in a letter 
to the Emperor of Mexico, expresses his disappointment and 
displeasure at the iniquitous manner in which that monarch 
had inaugurated his reign by the confiscation of Church pro- 

erty. Finally, in the Allocution, “Cura et solicitudo,” of 
March 27th, 1865, he renews his lamentations over the sad 
state of affairs in Mexico. 

Add to this superficial catalogue of discourses and documents 
emanating from Pius IX., insisting upon the exercise of his 
supreme prerogative over all Christian Churches throughout 
the globe, the private exhortations and instructions, the affec- 
tionate remonstrances, of so gentle and mild a man, and what 
an aggregate in the space of one Pontificate! Add, more- 
over, the eloquence of the supernatural silence of this truly 
Holy Father, wherever speech might have aggravated instead 
of subduing the spirit of self among his forward children ; 
the waywardness he has wisely refrained from reproving ; the 
partially tainted books he has thought it more prudent not to 
put upon the Index ; the decrees of his predecessors he has mer- 
cifully left in abeyance; the semi-hostile or inerudite periodi- 
cals, newspapers, ephemeral literary productions, he has given 
over to the devouring tooth of time, but has not doomed to 
destruction by a word of his mouth as Christ’s infallible Vicar ; 
the cockle, in a word, which he has left untouched, lest, by 
plucking it up, he should destroy the wheat also ;{ and what a 
volume would be required to make the significance of his reign 
comprehensible. Yet the essential principle of the Pontificate 





* “ Non me dicert.” 

t Epistola, “ Ubi Urbaniano.” 

t{ Pius VI, in the Brief, “Quod aliquantim,” addressed on the 10th 
March, 1790, to the Archbishop of Aix, and other archbishops and bishops 
in the National Assembly of France, assigns as a reason for the tardiest 
possible intervention against the irreligious and schismatics of that period :— 
“ We had at first resolved to keep silence, lest the voice of truth in the ears of 
these inconsiderate men might provoke them to rush forwards to even greater 
destruction. This our purpose was supported by the authority of S. 
Gregory the Great, who declared that it was necessary ‘to weigh with pru- 
dence the critical circumstances of the times, and not to allow the tongue to 
expend itself in useless discourse, on occasions where it should be restrained, 
“oe following the example of Susanna, who, as 8. Ambrose says, accom- 
plished more by her silence than she could have effected by words.’” 
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of Pius IX. is identical with that contained in the Apostolic 
Headship of each of the Popes who has preceded him ;— 
maintenance and vindication of the purity of the faith and 
traditions, exclusively handed down in the Roman Church, 
under the never-failing guidance and enlightenment of the 
Holy Ghost. “It is the duty of the Pope,” says the late 
Archbishop Kenrick, “to watch over the entire kingdom of 
Christ, from the high tower on which he is placed as sentinel, 
and to sound the alarm when the enemy approaches.”* When, 
from the generations of eternity, we shall be able to look back 
upon the warfare of the successors of 8. Peter against sin and 
the world, how awfully sublime it will appear! Thirty-three 
of their number have perished as martyrs. Forty-five are 
worshipped as Saints upon our altars. A large portion have 
been in “prison frequently; in journeys often; in perils of 
rivers ; in perils of robbers; in perils from their own nation ; 
in perils from the Gentiles; in perils in the city; in perils in 
the wilderness ;” worst of all, “in perils from false brethren.” 
Few but have shared some part in the passion of their Divine 
Master. Many have been able to say: “‘ No man stood with 
me, but all forsook me; but the Lord stood by me and 
strengthened me.” Blessed will those be of whom the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ on earth shall have said, that in the hour of his 
need they “stood with him,” and did not forsake him. 


It follows from the above, that the adequate “ defence of our 
august religion,” called for by Pius IX, on his accession to the 
Pontificate, and undertaken, he says, “ by many,””—by some in 
a manner to elicit his especially favourable notice, and, in the 
instance of the Oivilti Cattolica, to secure for that journal 
extraordinary privileges,—requires learned and erudite cham- 
pions; whose hearts and intelligences overflow with super- 
natural love for Roman faith, Roman tradition, Roman prac- 
tice ; who affectionately receive their religious impulses from 
the living Roman Church. 

The infallibility of Rome is (we confidently affirm) imme- 
diately revealed by God, and definable as a dogma of the Faith. 
It has been repeatedly proclaimed by overwhelming majorities 
of the Universal Episcopate ; it underlies the decisions of every 
Council ; it is a part of the sensus communis of Catholic people 
of every period; against which no Father, Doctor, or Saint 
ever revolted ; and which it is the especial duty of every one 
who would fight for Christ’s Church to defend. Heresies have 
called forth more or less solemn dogmatical decrees condemn- 





* “Primacy of the Apostolic See.” Ed. New York : 1848, p. 151. 
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ing them, and manifesting portions of the Creed of the Church; 
but these, though of faith, are not the Faith; just as the con- 
tradictories of innumerable condemned propositions are true, 
but are not the whole of truth. . 

The aggregate of all the traditions of the Apostolic 
Roman Church, as illumined by the ever-present Spirit of God, 
is the unwritten common law of faith. “ Vetus et perpetua 
traditio”? must, Benedict XIV. shows,* take precedence of 
every other authority. Tender attachment to Roman tradition 
is the groundwork of practical Christianity, and defence of it 
is the defence of the religion of Jesus Christ, Those who 
wage war in its behalf, and against its enemies, must, however, 
expect no reward in this world, besides that of a good con- 
science. The sign of truthfulness te the Christian vocation is 
summed up in the words; ‘ You shall be hated of all men for 
My sake,” “ Men shall revile you, and persecute you, and say 
all manner of evil against you falsely, for My sake.” When 
pastors of the fold become its ravagers, then alone are they 
greeted, by those outside, with respect and admiration. How 
extolled were Jansenius, Baius, Quesnel, Arnaud, and their as- 
sociate labourers! With what rapture the free-thinking world 
of the last century greeted the anti-Roman decrees of Joseph 
II., Charles III. and Louis XV,! What toleration is mani- 
fested towards the most abject superstitions of the Greek and 
Nestorian Churehes, because they are divided from the Holy 
See! What a model of learning and greatness the priest 
Gioberti became, so soon as he attacked the prerogatives of 
the Holy Father! Poor Lammenais! How hated while a 
champion, how sought after when an enemy of Rome! So, 
in this day, all who sneer at Roman theology, and seek to 
bring the traditions of Rome and the consistency of the suc- 
cessors of §. Peter into contempt, are regarded by the 
enemies of the Church as their allies; from whom they have 
everything to hope and nothing to fear. They are not of 
those who can “ rejoice ”*at suffering “ persecution for justice 
sake.” But no Roman Catholic Christian, whose heart throbs 
with supernatural desire to fulfil the precept: ‘ Preach ye the 
gospel to every creature,’”’ can hope for the smiles of the world, 
or for earthly protection from its fury. 

From what has been said may be gathered why the distinc- 
tion of founding the new college of religious writers has been 
conferred upon the Jesuits. They have been chosen by Pius 
TX. on account of their learning, wisdom, and piety; their 
devotion, in common with all good Catholics, to the Holy 





* De Festis, et passim. 
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Apostolic See; but also because of their indifference to every- 
thing else, as compared with the interests of Christ’s Church.. 
The Church to them is father, mother, sister, home, and 
country. They esteem all things, even their own lives, as of 
no account, in the fulfilment of their vocation. The blood of 
their martyrs has sanctified every known land on the face of 
the earth. Their confessors have been innumerable. There 
is not a science or branch of useful learning that has not been 
enriched by their labours. The number of their authors has 
been over thirteen thousand in three centuries. There is no 
conceivable charity or work of benevolence they have not 
fostered. Their care of the poor, sick, suffering, incarcerated, 
has made them the idols of the people wherever they have 
been, until long exile has caused their good deeds to be for- 
gotten, and slander has created for them a character the 
opposite of their own. Their vilest enemies have been 
compelled to bear testimony to the irreproachable purity and 
humility of their lives. They have received the praises of 
every sovereign Pontiff, including the Pope who suppressed 
the order, since the foundation of their society by 8. Ignatius 
Loyola. During the last century they were smitten down by 
one of the most fiendish conspiracies ever devised among 
men. It was necessary, the Encyclopedists had written, to 
‘destroy the dogs before the sheep could be attacked.” They 
sank out of existence without a murmur, bléssing the hand 
that destroyed them. God permits them to be hated, calumni- 
ated, persecuted, despised; to be driven from country to 
country, and from city to city; to suffer death by fire, water, 
the knife, torture, and the rope ;—they have chosen to be of 
the Sociery or Jesus, and to drink of the cup that He drank 
of. But the Almighty hand upholds them, and their zeal is 
never so burning, their charity never so fervent, as when the 
dangers and tribulations that surround them are the greatest. 

It is to this body of men that Pius IX. has committed the 
care of “ perpetuating for ever” the ‘Civiltd Cattolica. 








Art. VI—CROMWELL’S CONQUEST AND SETTLE- 
MENT OF IRELAND. 


The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland. By Joun P. Prenpereast, Esq. 
London : Longmans. 


In the Dustin Review of January we commenced an account 
of the Irish wars and administration of Oliver Cromwell, 
suggested by the excellent and exhaustive work of Mr. Prender- 
gast on the Cromwellian settlement, with a view also of testing 
the gross and unscrupulous account given by Mr. Carlyle of 
Cromwell’s policy and conduct in Ireland. Our first article, 
after a rapid survey of the circumstances attending the appoint- 
ment of the Parliamentary Lord Lieutenant and his arrival, of 
the state of Ireland at the time, the policy and position of 
Ormond, of the Catholic Confederates, of the Ulster Irish and 
the Scotch of the Plantation, described in detail the first great 
act of the war, the siege and sack of Drogheda. To-day we 
resume the narrative of Cromwell’s military operations, both in 
Ulster and Munster, in the weeks that intervened before the 
interruption of the war by winter. In a third article we hope 
to conclude the history of the war and to describe the system 
and establishment of the settlement. 


if was on the 11th of September that Drogheda fell. The 
sudden shock and the atrocious ferocity of that event 
spread terror to the uttermost ends of the island. Ormond 
had compared it to the massacre of Amboyna. Owen Roe 
said that the soldiers who did such a deed would sack hell 
itself. The Royalist troops in the neighbourhood were panic- 
stricken. Ormond, on the news reaching him, ordered the 
garrisons of Trim and Dundalk at once to evacuate and to 
burn those places. They were occupied by some battalions of the 
Ulster Scotch, whom Lord Ardes had sent forward in advance 
of the army, but who were now only too eager to return to their 
homesteads by the Laggan. ‘They would not even take time: 
to put the torch to the towns, and in Trim left their cannon 
behind them. 

Cromwell did not pause to push his advantage. On the 
night of the 12th he dispatched Colonel Chidley Coote with 
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two regiments of horse and one of foot to summon Dundalk ; 
but they found the town empty as to troops; and thus the 
main road to Ulster lay open. Two days later, Cromwell 
added to Coote’s force a second regiment of foot with two 
troops of dragoons, and gave the command of the whole to 
Colonel Venables, a prompt and resolute soldier of rising 
reputation, with orders to feel his way round by the northern 
coast, and attempt towards a junction with Sir Charles Coote, 
who still lay loosely beleaguered in Derry. A man-of-war with 
siege guns and provisions attended the expedition. Venables 
marched from Dundalk to the fortified town of Carlingford, 
perched between sea and mountain, in a position which had, 
from the time of John de Courcy, been regarded as one of the 
great gates of the Pale, commanding as it did the principal 
passes of Mourne. Its chief castle, called King John’s, 
built on an immense rock overhanging the harbour, had . walls 
so thick that it is doubtful whether the artillery then in use 
could have had much effect on them at the ranges which the 
nature of the ground and the form of the Lough admitted. This 
castle was sustained by a number of other forts, whose ruins 
still dot the ancient town and the headlands of the bay. Four 
of these were in a condition of defence when Venables 
summoned the place, but the only one which offered any resist- 
ance was that commanding the mouth of the harbour, now 
called Greencastle, whose cannoneers made such good practice 
that they shot away the mainmast of the Commonwealth’s 
man-of-war, and made his entrance, in the Lord Lieutenant’s 
opinion, quite “a considerable adventure.” Without more 
ado, Carlingford surrendered on articles. 

Next day, Venables pushed on to Newry, which yielded 
without a blow. Here he paused for three days in a place 
where supplies were commodious, and there were good oppor- 
tunities of reconnoissance and communication. It was 
becoming manifest that there was a strong section of the 
Ulster Scots, whom the spirit of John Knox was moving to 
incline towards the policy of the Parliament, and the govern-’ 
ment of Cromwell. The Ulster Scots were in this position, 
that they were asked merely for love of the absentee king 
to forego their long feud of life and land with the Ulster Irish, 
and to march with them in the rear of the Confederate Catholic 
and Prelatical army of Ormond. And against whom? 
Against one who certainly was less their enemy than the 
enemy of their enemies. If, forsooth, he had slain the king, 
had not Scotland surrendered the king to be slain? And, as 
for slaying of kings, had not Knox warned crowned heads, 
yea, even to the very presence of Majesty, of what would 
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befall them if they did not govern by the Word as well as the 
Sword? Something, perhaps, is also to be credited to the 
instinct of a race whose canny sense much sooner saw with 
which standards the fortune of war marched ; and who, unlike 
the Irish fond inheritors of the fascination of a desperate 
destiny, were pleased to be pleased with the victorious rather 
than the vanquished cause. At all events, Venables was able 
to write to Cromwell from Newry “certain informations,” of 
the nature of which there can be little doubt, and which the 
General, in his next letter to Speaker Lenthall, says ‘‘ promise 
well towards your northern interest.” Nor was performance 
slow to follow promise. Within a week, the Scots had sur- 
rendered every place they held in Ulster, and put the Plantation 
under the protection of the Parliament. Soon after Venables’ 
arrival at Newry, a cornet rode in from Lisnegarvy (now 
Lisburn) with the assurance that if he advanced, that place, 
which was a sort of military centre to the Scotch segment of 
Ulster, would immediately surrender; and when he did 
advance, he was joined, according, doubtless, to previous 
treaty, by Major Bruffe, “ with a troop of horse of the country.” 
In Ulster, blue bonnet and buff doublet rode together thence- 
forth. One attempt only was made on behalf of the king in 
the north ; and, though admirably contrived, and to a certain 
point well executed, it proved a complete failure. 

Colonel Mark Trevor, a daring Cavalier officer, gathered five 
hundred horse (most of them probably from Owen Roe’s army, 
with which he had served some time) with the intention of falling 
on Venables’ camp by way of camisade, if opportunity offered 
during his march through Down. Venables having rested 
three days at Newry, on the fourth marched northwards across 
the Bann, and as far as Dromore. The road twines here 
amid a series of undulating hills of varying height and contour, 
capable of forming a complete screen for the advance of 
soldiers who knew the country. Accordingly, all day long, 
Trevor, himself unobserved, led his troopers through the valleys 
on a zig-zag line corresponding with that by which Venables 
was advancing. This march was so skilfully made that the 
Parliamentary scouts saw not a trace of it, and Venables 
encamped in the evening outside of Dromore, little dreaming 
that the enemy was within a mile of his pickets. But in the 
night a courier, hard-riding all the way from Dundalk, came 
with warning from the Commonwealth officer in command 
there, who had heard of Trevor’s stolen march. Still, when 
Trevor’s men charged the camp an hour before daybreak, | 
they found that, either from contempt of danger, or the fatigue of 
the previous day’s march, Venables’ soldiers were ay off 
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their guard ; and the first troops which charged under Major 
Chatfield cut their way right through the camp and into the 
town of Dromore, carrying off several of Venables’ principal 
officers and two of his standards. Now Chatfield’s orders had 
been, “in case they got into the quarters, to stay there and 
not pursue, but to keep the rebels from rallying.” Meantime, 
on an adjoining hill, ''revor impatiently waited for the dawn, 
expecting that it only remained for him to scatter the broken 
camp like chaff. It would have been a splendid feat of arms 
to have achieved with only five hundred Rapparees ; and it 
would have had, at all events, two great political effects—it 
would have exorcised the panic caused by the fall of Drogheda, 
and perhaps converted again the calculating sympathies of the 
Scots. But Chatfield’s troops had not remained in the 
quarters, knocking the enemy about according to orders, but 
were now outside it, cutting down the outposts towards the 
town. Meantime, in the darkness, the Puritan soldiers 
‘groped for their guns and whispered their way into rank. 
And on this particular morning it so happened that the hour 
before the dawn was “extraordinary dark.” So that Chat- 
field probably lost his proper track, and ‘Trevor had to wait a 
good deal longer for light than he had calculated. When 
at last the sun lifted the mist, Trevor saw that his camisade 
was spoiled. Four or five troops of Venables’ horse, and as 
many companies of foot, were already rallied to their ranks, and 
the rest were fast falling in. After a sharp skirmish, in which 
he lost the prisoners and standards Chatfield had taken, 
Trevor was forced to fall back across the Bann, and report to 
Ormond that Ulster was lost. The same day Venables received 
the keys of Lisnegarvy. Four days afterwards, Belfast opened 
its gates. Meantime, the Scots of Derry, following the example 
of their kinsmen of Down and Antrim, offered to surrender 
Coleraine to Coote. Thus, before the end of September, within 
barely a fortnight from the fall of Drogheda, every port and 
every place of military importance round the whole coast from 
Dublin to Londonderry, one alone excepted, saw the flag of 
the Parliament hoisted on its Tholsel, and the Puritan soldiers 
mount guard at its gates and preach from its pulpits. Carrick- 
fergus, whither Sir George Munroe had hastily retreated when 
he found how the feeling of the Plantation was swaying, was 
the one exception; but so little importance did Coote and 
Venables attach to it, that as soon as they had joined their 
forces, they felt able to detach Jones’s regiment, which at once 
marched south, and arrived in time to take part in the Munster 
campaign. 
Meantime Ormond, deeply depressed as he must have been 
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by so many disasters, and most of all by the dull dismay, 
which seemed to infest the very air and paralyze all the 
elements of his combinations, did not, at all events, suffer 
his own mind to yield in the least degree to the temptation 
of despair. On the contrary, there is perhaps in all his 
life nothing more heroic and touching than the way in which 
he addressed the king at this particular time, urging him 
to come into Ireland. Charles had left the Hague in June, 
sending on his servants and baggage by sea to Cork, and 
intending, after a stay of eight days at Paris, to pro- 
ceed to Ireland ; “ but a fair lady, or the endeavours of those 
about him, who were for his agreeing with the Scots, detained 
him at St. Germain for three months, till after he had received 
the news of the defeat of Rathmines and the landing of Crom- 
well.”* This news somewhat roused his Majesty. It was 
necessary to take a decisive step. Under all the circum- 
stances, it occurred to him that he could not well do a wiser 
thing than make Ormond a Knight of the Garter. On the 
18th of September accordingly, about the time when, the 
Ulster Scots may have been opening the gates of Belfast 
and Coleraine to the regicides, Garter-King-at-Arms was 
directed to discharge his august functions. That nothing 
might be wanting to the dignity of the occasion, the 
King resolved to send Colonel H. Warren and Mr. Henry 
Seymour, both gentlemen of his bedchamber, into Ireland, 
the latter to carry the badge of St. George and the Garter 
to his Excellency, who was directed by the same channel to 
report on the actual state of the kingdom, and the policy 
of his Majesty’s going thither. Ormond, at this moment, ap- 
pears to have had no words to waste in acknowledging the 
illustrious dignity which the king had been pleased to confer 
upon him. He writes like a man who does not know, and 
hardly condescends even to care, how many hours’ purchase his 
life may be worth, but who is determined to live or die like a 
statesman and a soldier, and who feels that in such an emer- 
gency, a frankness almost cruel is the most loyal service it is 
in his power to render to such a king as he has got. He 
unhesitatingly urges his Majesty to come to Ireland without 
a day’s delay; but the reasons which he gives for this weighty 
counsel must have been somewhat startling to Charles the 
Second. This is his argument :— 


Sir,—The rebels are strong in their numbers, exalted with success, abun- 
dantly provided with all necessaries, likely to want for nothing that England 
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can afford them, and in the pride of all this are either marehed out or ready 
to march to pursue their victories. On the other side to withstand them, our 
numbers are inferior, discouraged with misfortunes, hardly and uncertainly 
provided for, the people weary of their burdens, wavering in their affections 
through the advantage taken to pervert them by those who are disloyally 
_ inclined, and our towns defenceless against any considerable attempt. After 
such a stating of our condition, your Majesty may wonder that I,—who in 
my opinion concerning the hazarding of your person into this kingdom was 
doubtful, or rather plainly against it, only upon fallible resolutions taken of 
Cromwell's coming over, before the defeat near Dublin which made easy the 
better half of his work in this kingdom, and before the loss of Drogheda 
with above two thousand of our best foot, and above two hundred horse,— 
should now change my opinion and hold it absolutely necessary for your 
Majesty to appear here in person. 

This seemingly preposterous change proceeds, not from a less care for your 
Majesty’s safety, but from a greater desire of your glory, consisting in your 
being restored to your kingdoms by the blessing of God upon your iminediate 
conduct of your affairs and armies ; for which, by a special providence, they 
seem to be reserved, and without which it is evident not only to me, but to 
all, that for faith and judgment I hold capable of such a debate, that this 
kingdom will very shortly cast off all signs of obedience to your Majesty, 
and revert to the condition it was in when your Majesty commanded me 
thither ; or rather to a much worse. For all such as have contributed to- 
wards the restitution of your Majesty’s Government in the conclusion of the 
last peace, and would persevere to the end in their loyalty, will now infallibly 
in the first place be singled and marked out for destruction. So that if your 
Majesty conceive the preservation of any footing in this kingdom may be 
at any time necessary towards the recovery of your other two, it can (reason- 
ably speaking) be no other way hoped for, than by your presence ; and by 
that it may. 

When there was a possibility of reducing the kingdom without this or any 
personal hazard to your Majesty ; and that by the reduction of it, your Ma- 
jesty might have had no more to do, but to command the transportation of 
an army hence for any design more worthy the venture of your person than 
this then seemed to be—I held it my duty to dissuade your Majesty from 
coming in at the end of our success, when it was to be feared the formidable 
forces then designed, and since come against us, would give a check to it. 
But now that the rebels are so exalted in their pride, even as high as success 
and the lowest contempt of an enemy can raise them, it will be ruin to them, 
if the progress of their arms be but stopped, and to your Majesty’s infinite 
honour to have attempted it with such disadvantage, whatever the event be. 


The king had come as far as Jersey on his way to Ireland. 
Prince Rupert with the remnant of the Royal fleet was at 
Kinsale ; and Ormond had carefully fitted it out in order that 
his Majesty might have an efficient and imposing escort. 
But would the king come? What a weary question it must 
have been in the agony of that disastrous autumn! Ormond 
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very probably over-estimated the effect that his Majesty’s 
presence might produce. Still it must be remembered that 
the Irish cherished, even before its deposition and exile, a 
peculiar loyalty to the House of Stuart, which they have never 
been able to feel or to affect for Plantagenet, Tudor, or Guelph. 
The king was in the first bloom of manhood, and though 
already too prone to pleasure, was known to possess good 
abilities, was distinguished for the fascination of his manners, 
and not suspected of wanting courage. Ormond knew his 
country and his countrymen well—a nation capable of endur- 
ing devotion to a principle or even an idea, amd capable also 
of sudden superhuman efforts under the influence of enthusiasm. 
He believed (to use a word that has come to have an idiomatic 
sense in Ireland) that there would be a general Rising of the 
whole Irish nation, if the king would only put himself at its 
head. He may have felt too that, though diminished in ex- 
ternal dignity, his authority would in reality be greater as the 
king’s chief councillor than as the king’s viceroy. His great 
difficulty in governing Ireland had been the jealous conflict of 
authority among so many semi-independent armies and politi- 
cal connections. But all were willing to be governed by the 
king: and who should govern the king but Ormond? This 
great hope, however, which it is evident from the whole tone of 
his letter to Charles, filled his mind at the time, was soon dis- 
persed like a dream. Cromwell’s bugles were already sounding 
for his march into Munster; and when the king’s messengers 
arrived with Ormond’s letter at Jersey, they found that Charles 
had outraged all his most loyal friends and defiled his father’s 
memory by subscribing to the Scotch Covenant. He had 
sworn to exterminate Popery, and not even to tolerate 
Episcopal Protestantism. 

Had Ormond been content to take a merely military view 
of his position after the sack of Drogheda, he would probably 
have marched his army into Cavan, formed a junction with 
General O’Neill, who was actually advancing with that intent, 
and then thrown his whole force in the way of Venables’ 
advance through the Plantation. The Scots would have 
found less difficulty in coalescing with O’Neill when the 
Viceroy was in the field to take the command of both; and 
Venables, with such a force on his road, would hardly have 
ventured to advance beyond Dundalk. Cromwell would then 
have been obliged either to abandon his design upon Ulster— 
a@ province in which it was of the highest political importance 
that he should establish the authority of the Parliament at 
once—or else advance to fight on a field of their own choosing 
(and the Ulster borders peculiarly abound in long stretches of 
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rapidly undulating ground, then profusely wooded, thickset 
with bogs, seamed by frequent valleys, and narrowing now 
and then into perilous passes) an army the chief part of which 
knew by dint of battle every acre of ground it marched 
over—an army superior in numbers, not inferior in courage 
or discipline to that of the Parliament, and led by a 
general who was equally skilful in giving or in avoiding 
battle. But, on the other hand, Cromwell might have 
abandoned his designs on Ulster for the time, and taking 
advantage of the Viceroy’s absence, marched into Munster, 
captured Kilkenny, annihilated, or, what might be even worse 
from Ormond’s point of view, treated with the Catholic Con- 
federates or with Inchiquin, or with both, might even have ac- 
tually established his head-quarters at Cork by the time that the 
king and Prince Rupert arrived there. But, if he had done 
so, he must have left Dublin exposed to the almost certain 
danger of falling into Ormond’s hands, and for a considerable 
time taken the risk of casting himself loose from his actual 
base of operations—the sea. It is probable, in addition to 
these merely military considerations, that nothing would have 
strengthened Ormond’s position with the extreme section of 
the Confederates so much as the fact that he and O’Neill 
had actually joined camps. Owen Roe’s patriotism and his 
orthodoxy were alike above suspicion. Whatever he did was 
sure to be best for the Irish Cause, and was certain moreover of 
the sanction of Rome. The interdict which the Nuncio had 
laid on Kilkenny and on all towns accepting the Peace with 
Ormond was in many parts of the South still a most serious 
obstacle to the Viceroy’s policy, a difficulty with many con- 
scientious Catholics, and an excuse to the malingering. But 
O’Neill was known to possess the Nuncio’s complete confidence, 
and to be in correspondence with him ; and when the Ulster flag 
advanced, every good Confederate felt that the hope of Ireland 
and the blessing of the Church went with it. 

Ormond did not, however, decide on defending Ulster. His 
head-quarters were at Portlester when Drogheda fell, and 
within a week he returned to Kilkenny. Though the treaty 
which he had engaged with the Ulster General was not actually 
concluded, O’Neill had promptly set his army in motion, and 
marched rapidly from Derry into Cavan. He promised Ormond 
that he would be at Carrickmacross, which is no more than a 
day’s march from Drogheda, on the 9th of September. A 
calamity not less dire than that of Drogheda was now, however, 
impending over hapless Ireland. O’Neill was dying, and, in 
the belief of his army, dying by poison. A mysterious malady, 
which suddenly infected his system with lingering mortal 
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pain, delayed him day after day until the 20th. But in his 
ears the blood of the murdered women seemed to cry for 
vengeance ; and, hardly able to keep his saddle as he was, “ he 
advanced by continual marches (which the extremity of his 
pain and the stops occasioned by floods made the shower) into 
the county of Cavan, still flattering himself that he might 
recover so far as to be able to serve himself at the head of his 
army, which he was infinitely fond of doing.” * Ormond was 
exceedingly desirous of O’ Neill’s presence and advice; but when 
he heard the ghastly news of his state, he wrote to him to 
spare himself—to send on part of his army at once, and to 
follow, as his health would permit, with the rest. O’Neill at 
once gave General Richard Farrell, his constant comrade and 
favourite lieutenant, the command of about four thousand 
men, with orders to march straightway towards Ormond’s 
quarters. He told him to advise the Viceroy not to engage 
Cromwell unless at great advantage, but to guard the passes 
of the country well, and to let the season of the year have 
opportunity to tell against the enemy. O’Neill doubtless 
knew the exact measure of Ormond’s military ability; and 
might be excused for dreading lest the soldiers of Benburb 
should be involved in another such blunder as the Battle of 
Rathmines. 

Meantime Cromwell had returned to Dublin, reported 
progress to the Parliament, urged them to send him supplies 
and reinforcements, and, after a fortnight’s halt, was ready to 
take the field again. The fanatical exultation of the army 
waxed fierce and high; the Puritan soldier not merely 
“hummed his surly hymn” on guard at the Castle; he held 
forth on the words and deeds of Joshua from the pulpits of 
Christ Church and St. Patrick’s. ‘The buff coat instead of 
the black gown,” writes a Dublin correspondent of the 
Moderate Intelligencer, “ appears in Dublin pulpits, that being 
a furtherer of preferment if valour accompany it. To use two 
swords well is meritorious. Not a word of Saint Austin nor 
Thomas Aquinas, only downright honesty is now given forth.” 

But the time fit for keeping the field was flowing very fast ; 
and the reasons for and against an active prosecution of the 
war were almost evenly balanced. The Irish autumn and early 
winter were, if anything, rather damper then than now, and 
there was a sort of cholera, known as “the disease of the 
country,” which at this season periodically ravaged the quarters 
of the army, and which had laid myriads of rank-and-file and 
more than one Lord Deputy low. Then, it was to be considered 
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that half the island, the most English and the most Protestant 
= of it, was secure by the success of Venables’ expedition. 

ight it not be the wiser course to organize its forces for the 
Parliament, wait for the further reinforcements that were sure 
to come, and reserve the heavier half of the work for the fol- 
lowing year? This might seem to be the part of sound policy 
and even of prudent generalship. But the spirit that urged 
Cromwell always asked, was this the way to follow God’s 
guiding Providence? ‘Give me leave to say,” writes his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant to the Speaker of the Parlia- 
ment at this time, “how it comes to pass that this work is 
wrought. It was set upon some of our hearts that a great 
thing should be done, not by power or might, but by the 
Spirit of God. And is it not so clearly? That which caused 
your men to storm so courageously (at Drogheda), it was the 
Spirit of God, who gave your men courage and took it away 
again; and gave the enemy courage, and took it away again ; 
and gave your men courage again, and therewith this happy 
success. And therefore it is good that God alone have all 
the glory.” Of old, when Joshua had taken Jericho, did he 
pause thereupon? Did not the Lord say to him, “ Fear not, 
neither be thou dismayed ; take all the people of war with thee, 
and arise, go up to Ai; see I have given into thy hand the 
king, and his people, and his city, and his land.” Had his Ex- 
cellency not already said to the army that this conquest of Ire- 
land was as another conquest of Canaan? Had not his word 
been so far fulfilled, and was there not an Aiin Ireland to follow 
the fate of Jericho? And if Charles Stuart did indeed come 
into the country, as his friends hoped, and as the Lord in His 
mercy might have not improbably predestined, should not the 
second success give into his hand, even as unto Joshua, people 
and city, and land, and even king? Whether or no, there were 
sufficient reasons of policy and war for a fresh campaign. The 
army was in high spirits, eager for battle, confident of triumph, 
admirably provided as to armament and commissariat. An 
utter panic appeared to stupefy the Irish. The sack of 
Drogheda, following so soon the rout at Rathmines, had 
almost destroyed respect for Ormond’s capacity to conduct 
affairs. The Commissioners of Trust, whom the Catholic 
General Assembly had appointed to act as a sort of aulic 
council with him, were certainly slow in collecting supplies, and 
even suspected of a desire to treat with the Commonwealth. It 
was believed that the Viceroy’s only hope now was in the 
coming of the king,’ and in the junction of O’Neill’s army, and 
that both events might be expected to take place before the 
end of October. Cromwell knew in the last week of Septem- 
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ber that the treaty with Owen Roe had actually taken effect, 
and that the Ulster army was marching southwards. But the 
march from Cavan to Kilkenny for two-thirds of the way lay 
through a country of lakes and bogs, of imperfect communica- 
tions and scanty forage, and at this season in especial the 
advance of an army which had to live on the country, and 
therefore to spread out a very wide front, must necessarily be 
slow. It was in fact so slow thatFarrell did not reach Kil- 
kenny until the 25th of October. 

Cromwell meantime determined to attempt Wexford. He 
evidently calculated that by following the short, straight line 
of the coast, through the county of Wicklow, having his fleet 
to attend his advance and sustain him with supplies, he might 
strike a second blow, not less terrible than that of Drogheda, 
before either the arrival of Charles or the junction of O’Neill’s 
army had taken place. Wexford was indeed at that time a place 
far superior in importance to Drogheda. Kilkenny had always 
been the political capital of the Confederates, but Wexford 
was their great port and magazine, their dockyard, foundry, 
source of supplies, and channel of external communication. 
The Council had been obliged from time to time to leave 
Kilkenny, but the Confederate flag had never yet been re- 
placed on the ramparts of Wexford. The citizens were pros- 
perous, but were not the less, but rather the more, patriotic 
on account of their prosperity, which, indeed, was due as 
much to their sturdy self-reliance and political spirit, as to any 
advantages of situation. Nor was Cromwell wanting in special 
intelligence to direct his designs thither. His information 
throughout this campaign was peculiarly accurate. It is 
boasted by one of the historians of the art and mystery of 
Masonry that in several critical passages of his career the 
brethren regarded it as a duty of their sect to assist the 
Protector to the utmost of their opportunities. It is not 
improbable that in addition to what intelligence he obtained 
by spies, and through the sympathies of some of the recent 
settlers, he was a little aided in Ireland at this time by the 
brethren. But with Wexford he had a direct channel of cor- 
respondence of the most fatal character.to the safety of the 
place. This, says Carte, was ‘‘ Hugh Rochfort, the lawyer, 
recorder of the town, who, having been a violent partisan of 
the Nuncio’s, was now a correspondent with Cromwell by the 
canal of Mr. Nicholas Loftus, who had formerly lived in that 
country, was still owner of a good estate in it, and was at 
this instant a very active instrument in engaging all the in- 
habitants thereof to be subservient to Cromwell’s purposes. 
Rochfort carried on the same work with greater artifice, 
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pretending still to be zealous for the Irish cause ; and having 
done all he could to intimidate the townsmen of Wexford, and 
persuade them to capitulate, quitted the place upon Crom- 
well’s approach, and retired with his goods and effects to the 
fort of Passage, letting them see by that action his own terror, 
and inviting them to follow his example, in a juncture when 
their fears might be supposed to have the greatest influence 
on their conduct.” It is difficult exactly to qualify such con- 
duct as that of Recorder Rochfort; but Carte’s judgment of 
it is not altogether reasonable. In Wexford the Lord Lieute- 
tenant of the King was as little liked as the Lord Lieutenant 
of the Parliament. Wexford had always been on the Nuncio’s 
side in the various Cessations and Peaces, and had always, con- 
sequently, regarded Ormond with distrust, if not detestation. 
One of the most zealous supporters of the Nuncio’s policy 
among the Irish bishops was Dr. French, the Bishop of Ferns, 
who ordinarily resided at Wexford, eminent for his abilities, of 
which a graceful, penetrating, and pathetic rhetoric was not 
the least, his utter devotion, his high courage, and his fiery 
and indefatigable zeal. Dr. French, it was known, had vainly 
endeavoured to induce the Nuncio to withdraw the interdict 
which he had pronounced against all cities and towns that 
accepted the Peace ; and, as a matter of fact, Wexford had not 
accepted the Peace, and was still somewhat doubtful of its 
duty. Certainly, within the six months that had elapsed since 
the Nuncio’s departure, circumstances had considerably 
changed, and in a way that he had never contemplated. 
But in those times news travelled scantily and slowly; and 
the people of Wexford, who were asked to open their gates 
to Inchiquin’s regiments, might be excused yet a while for 
doubting whether there was much to choose between the 
soldiers who had sacked Cashel and the soldiers who had 
sacked Drogheda. 

In the last week of September Cromwell commenced his 
campaign. Again the march lay through a land pleasant as 
any promised to the saints of old. Not Canaan itself, seen 
with desert-weary eyes from Pisgah’s slope, can have looked 
more beautiful than that fair vale which opened to their view 
as the turrets and spires of Dublin sank in the rear—the broad, 
blue expanse of sea; the fine semicircular sweep of strand; 
the glory of the hills, mantled with purple and variegated by 
rich autumnal lights; the fair map of dell, and stream, and 
meadow between; ahead the bold conical outlines of the 
Golden Spears, and the grim, black mass of Bray Head, look- 
ing to the soldier’s eye like a base fit for some mighty fortress, 
which fleets and armies might assail in vain. And here began 
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the entrance to Wicklow through perilous passes, with the 
boulder-strewn hill overhead, and the rough, shingly beach 
below, leading on through deep ravines and thickly-wooded 
glens, narrow mountain-gaps, and the rugged channels of 
unbridged rivers,—a country that was all one vast natural 
intrenched camp, where a hundred men could every now and 
then with ease bar the road of a thousand, and where, if other 
weapons were wanting, the steep declivities, which for miles 
together enclosed the only practicable roads, would give to 
the huge mountain stones, once set rolling, all the force of 
artillery. For three hundred years, behind these mountain 
bulwarks, the Wicklow clans had maintained almost unceasing 
war against the English authority, carrying their frequent 
forays to the gates of Dublin, and trapping expedition after 
expedition sent to destroy them in ambuscades. But now 
the Puritan soldier marched through Dargle and Downs, 
under Dunran, by the Devil’s Glen, across Vartry and Ovoca, 
as safe as to-day’s tourist. It is difficult to conceive why 
Ormond should have made no effort to defend the passes 
of Wicklow. The people were not in a condition to do 
anything themselves. The fighting men of the O’Byrnes 
appear to have been exterminated, with their colonel and chief, 
at Drogheda. For great part of the road to Arklow, Cromwell 
says the country was almost desolate. But enough of the people 
surely remained to act as scouts and guides. Ormond must 
have been certain that Cromwell in moving south was in a 
sense compelled to move by the coast, in order to have 
the advantage of being supported by his fleet; and he had 
accordingly occupied one or two posts, but only apparently as 
posts of observation. There was one garrison at Killincarrick, 
fourteen miles from Dublin, which instantly retreated ; another, 
three marches further on, at Arklow, in a strongly fortified 
castle. This was also at once evacuated. In the course of 
the next day’s march Cromwell reached Limbrick, just beyond 
the Wicklow border, which he describes as ‘‘a strong and 
large castle, the ancient seat of the Esmonds, where the 
enemy had a strong garrison, which they burnt and quitted 
the day before our coming thither.” In five days of steady 
marching at the rate of about ten Irish miles a day, the army of 
the Parliament had traversed Wicklow, and were now across 
the mountains which curtain Wexford to the north and west. 
The great opportunity for that war of passes which O’ Neill had 
advised Ormond to make, was lost. It was evidently the only 
war that Ormond was able to make, and there can be little 
doubt that had he disputed the Wicklow passes one by one, 
with all the infinite advantages that the native knowledge of 
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the country and native rapidity of movement would have given 
him, he might have easily delayed Cromwell for a month—a 
month of incessant struggle with a ubiquitous enemy with 
whom he could never come to close quarters—a month in 
which his provisions would be in constant jeopardy and in 
a desolate land yielding no forage—a month of frequent 
wet weather, in a country that gave no shelter; and at the 
end of the month, as O’Neill had said, the winter to deal with, 
and “the disease of the country.” Had O’Neill encountered 
Cromwell under such circumstances with even the force con- 
tained in the Wicklow garrisons, there can be little doubt that 
he would have forced him to retreat, and so postponed the 
war until spring; but if he had had his own army, with 
only a hundred gillies of the old Kilmantan septs as guides, 
some Wicklow gap might now be known as the pass of the 
Roundheads, and an Irish cairn mark the spot where General 
Cromwell’s career came to an untimely end. Such, when he 
heard that the Parliamentary army had entered Wexford, may 
have been the bitter dreams which haunted the dying Ulster 
chief as he was carried along in a litter at the head of his 
army, now moving slowly through the flooded moors of 
Cavan. Wexford, though it does not offer the same opportu- 
nities for the guerilla as Wicklow, is still a county with 
strong military points, bounded for a considerable distance by 
mountains with few and difficult passes, beneath which spreads 
a rolling wooded country, veined by wide streams, and 
bisected diagonally by the broad line of the river Slaney. 
But there was actually no resistance organized. Through 
Wexford as through Wicklow Cromwell marched on velvet. 
Each town had a castle, and each castle held a garrison, and 
the garrisons only waited to be summoned to surrender. 
First fell Ferns; then Enniscorthy. At Enniscorthy, Crom- 
well says, “ We summoned the castle, which was very well 
manned, and they refused to yield at first ; but upon better 
consideration they were willing to deliver the place to us, 
which accordingly they did, leaving their great guns, arms, 
ammunition, and provisions behind them.” Another day’s 
march brought the Parliamentary army, on Monday, the Ist 
of October, before Wexford. 

Seldom does it happen in war that a town or a nation is ruined 
by a scruple of conscience ; but such seems upon this occasion 
to have been in the main the case of the citizens of Wexford. 
The interdict of the Nuncio was always before their eyes. 
They had never accepted the Peace. They could not, there- 
fore, so it seemed to them, honestly avail themselves of the 
aid of Ormond’s army in defending the town. Two days 
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before Cromwell laid siege, they with difficulty agreed to 
accept Colonel David Sinnott as military governor. Under 
ordinary circumstances, Sinnott’s should have been a most 
popular appointment. He was the head of one of the Welsh 
families which followed Strongbow into Ireland, and, settling 
in the baronies of Forth and Bargy, have ever since been one 
of the most peculiar elements of the Wexford population, into 
whose character certain traits of the strange race that have never 
quite mingled with theirs, seem to have gradually infiltrated, 
so that the Wexford peasant of the present day has a less 
fiery, but more condensed, character than that of any other 
southern peasant. Sinnott was a Wexford man, a friend of 
the Bishop of Ferns, and had been lieutenant-colonel of 
Preston’s own regiment. Yet, and although Cromwell’s fleet 
had actually arrived in the harbour, the townspeople were 
almost as well disposed to resist the entry of one army as of the 
other. Carte says, that ‘if Sir Edmund Butler had not luckily 
come himself, they would have opposed Sinnott’s entrance with 
his men, and delivered up the town to the enemy at the first sum- 
mons.” ‘Two days afterwards, however, they appear to have had 
no difficulty about receiving a reinforcement of 1,500; but 
then—these were Ulster regiments, commanded by Magennis, 
Lord Iveagh; and no one could suppose that the Nuncio’s ex- 
communication was intended to affect an Ulster regiment. On 
the 3rd of October, Cromwell summoned the place to sur- 
render. Sinnott, quietly strengthening his defences, for three 
days parleyed with him as to the terms of capitulation. On 
the 4th Cromwell syddenly struck, under cover of his fleet, 
a fierce blow at the defences covering the town. A troop of 
his dragoons succeeded in surprising the fort at the harbour’s 
mouth, then turned its guns on a frigate of twelve guns which 
lay alongside, and so captured both, as well as another smaller 
vessel, brig or corvette, which had just run down the river. 
Inland, beyond the right bank of the Slaney, between Wexford 
and Ross, lay Ormond’s camp, gradually swelling in strength. 
Clanricarde had sent him 1,000 foot and 300 horse out of 
Connaught, and Inchiquin two regiments of Munster cavalry. 
The Ulster army was beginning to arrive. Ormond, always 
resolute and hopeful, exhibits commendable activity, and 
presses still more and more reinforcements on the town, 
hoping evidently that here the war would come at last to a 
conventional scientific state by way of a due, slow, and re- 
gular siege. Castlehaven also, seeing something that reminds 
him of the orthodox contingencies of a campaign in the Low 
Countries, is always in the saddle to and fro from Duncannon 
to Wexford, from Wexford to Ross, great in contrivances for 
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ferrying over troops and settling: the great guns in the best 
possible positions up to the last moment. This last moment 
did eventually come on the 11th of October. 

On the 10th, Cromwell had his batteries all built and 
mounted, atid on the following morning he opened fire. He lay 
to the south-east of the town, where there was a strong castle 
without the walls; and he says he at first bent the whole 
strength of his artillery against the castle, being persuaded 
that if the castle fell, the town would speedily follow. After 
about a hundred shots had been fired, the Governor hung out 
a flag of truce and offered to treat—which, says Cromwell, 
in his report to the Speaker, ‘ I condescending to, two field 
officers, with an alderman of the town and the captain of the 
castle, brought out the propositions enclosed, which for their 
abominableness, manifesting also the impudency of the men, I 
thought fit to present to your view.” 

These abominably impudent propositions were :—I. That 
the people of Wexford should have leave to hold and practise 
the Roman Catholic religion. II. That the regular and secular 
clergy should be permitted to hold their livings and exercise 
their ministry. III. That the bishop should be suffered to 
continue to govern his diocese. IV. That the garrison should 
be allowed to withdraw with the honours of war. V. That 
such of the inhabitants as pleased to withdraw might carry 
goods, chattels, ships, or military stores with them. VI. That 
the municipal privileges of the town should not be curtailed. 
VII. That the burgesses should continue to be capable to bold 
property elsewhere in Ireland. VIII. That burgesses wishing 
hereafter to leave should have liberty to sell their property and 
have safe conduct to England or elsewhere. IX. That the 
inhabitants be regarded as in all respects freeborn English 
subjects. X. And that there be an absolute amnesty in 
regard to all past transactions. ‘I'o these propositions Crom- 
well instantly gave a point-blank negative. What parts 
of them he considered most abominable may be inferrred 
from his counter propositions. He would agree to allow the 
private soldiers and non-commissioned officers quarter for 
life, and leave to go to their several habitations with their 
wearing clothes, on engaging not to serve against the Parlia- 
ment again; to the commissioned officers quarter for life, 
but to consider themselves prisoners of war. As for the inha- 
bitants, he added, “I shall engage myself that no violence 
shall be offered to their goods, and I shall protect the town 
from plunder.” He demanded its absolute surrender on these 
terms within an hour. But within the hour the town fell 


into his hands by an act of the most infamous treachery. 
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recorded in all the annals of war. ‘The captain of the castle, 
James Stafford, was one of the commissioners who had been 
sent to the Parliamentary general with Sinnott’s,aten propo- 
sitions. Cromwell had drafted his reply, and and was about 
to hand it to them, when his keen eye saw that in Stafford he 
had to deal with a caitiff capable of a villainy which would 
at once relieve him from any further consideration as to 
terms. Whether Cromwell was bound by the terms which he 
had drawn up, but of whose communication to Sinnott there 
is no actual evidence,—whether, pending a treaty for the 
surrender of the place with all its defences, he was justified 
in entering into separate treaty with one of the commis- 
sioners for the surrender of a separate fort, are questions 
for the military casuist. What actually happened he thus 
describes :— 


The captain, who was one of the commissioners, being fairly treated, 
yielded up the castle to us; upon the top of which our men no sooner 
appeared, but the enemy quitted the walls of the town; which, our men 
perceiving, ran violently upon the town with their ladders and stormed it. 
And when they were come to the market-place, the enemy making a stiff 
resistance, our forces brake them ; and then put all to the sword that came 
in their way. Two boatfuls of the enemy attempting to escape, being over- 
pressed with numbers, sank ; whereby were drowned near three hundred of 
them. I believe in all there was lost of the enemy not many less than two 
thousand ; and I believe not twenty of yours from first to last of the siege. 


As in Drogheda, so in Wexford, Cromwell limits his state- 
ment of the slaughter wrought in the sack to the numbers of 
the garrison put to the sword, and does not report to the 
Parliament any massacre of the inhabitants. But if there 
were no other evidence on this point than his own despatches, 
any reader ordinarily conversant with the peculiar stern sardonic 
hints, the half utterances that are withal weighty with mean- 
ing, and the occasional abrupt suggestive reticencies of his style, 
would have no difficulty in inferring what took place from the 
following passages. 

In his first despatch to Sinnott he warns him, in case he 
should not surrender, “where the guilt will lie, if innocent 
persons should come to suffer with the nocent,””—a phrase of 
sufficient significance after what had happened at the last 
place besieged by the writer. In describing the state of the 
town after the sack, to the Speaker, he says, ‘‘ The soldiers got 
a very good booty in this place ; and, had not they (the towns- 
folk) had opportunity to carry their goods over the river whilst 
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we besieged it, it would have been much more. I could 
have wished, for their own good and the good of the garrison, 
they had been more moderate,” which Mr. Carlyle interprets, 
doubtless correctly, “not forced us to storm them.” What 
became of the garrison is beyond debate. A little further on 
is another suggestive glimpse into the condition of the town 
three days after the sack, helping us to infer what became of 
the townsfolk :— The town is now so in your power that, of 
the former inhabitants, I believe scarce one in twenty can 
challenge any property in their houses. Most of them are 
run away, and many of them killed in this service. And it 
were to be wished that an honest people would come and 
plant here ;—where are very good houses and other accommo- 
dations fitted to their hands, which may by your favour be 
made of encouragement to them.” Wexford, in fact, was a 
Town to Let. How many of its people had swum across the 
Slaney, or jumped off the ramparts; how many had been 
killed in hot blood and in cold during those three days, who 
shall tell? But Cromwell did not evidently expect that many 
would return to challenge the Parliament’s property in the 
houses. Of course, all that-had been done had been “ the 
gift of God ’—“ for which, as for all, we pray God may have 
all the glory.” With an audacious blasphemy he even claims 
the corruption of the wretched caitiff who sold the castle gate 
to him as “an unexpected providence” for which God alone 
was responsible ; and thereon adds a sentence, of which, when 
we take it in context with the admissions and implications of 
other passages, every syllable seems rank with the blood of 
massacre. ‘ And, indeed,” he writes, “it hath not without 
cause been deeply set upon our hearts, that, in intending 
better to this place than so great a ruin, hoping the town 
might be of more use to you and your army, yet God would 
not have it so; but by an unexpected providence in His righteous 
justice, brought a just judgment upon them ; causing them to 
become a prey to the soldiers, who in their piracies had made 
preys of so many families, and now with their bloods to answer 
the cruelties which they had exercised on the lives of divers 
poor Protestants.” The significance of this sentence, both as 
to its ferocity and its hypocrisy, makes it one of the most 
characteristic in the whole series of his despatches. He is not 
speaking of the garrison of Wexford here; it is the townsfolk 
who had become a prey to the soldier, and who had paid 
with their blood for their piracies and their persecution of 
Protestants. Their families, too, were made prey of, whatever 
that may mean in the Lord Lieutenant’s English. 
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But the evidence of what passed at the sack of Wexford is not 
confined to a mere induction, or to that terrible tradition 
which for two centuries has made the name of Cromwell sound 
like a curse throughout Ireland—the tradition (but it is only 
a tradition) which tells how a crowd of women of all ages and 
ranks, when the alarm spread that the Puritans were on the 
walls, fled in their terror and despair to the foot of the great 
stone cross, which since the time of Saint Selskar had stood 
in the middle of the market-place ; and how, kneeling there, 
clinging together, mother and daughter, uncertain whether it 
was shame or death that might befall them, but hoping, at 
least, that God would take them to Himself stainless, they saw 
the grim ring of merciless men, with presented weapons, close 
round them ; and heard, while the red pike-point or the bullet’s 
quick pang, or the dull thud of the halberd, or the heavy-shod 
heel did its work, words from the Word of God, words of 
wrath and judgment, horribly hissed at them in their agony. 
In all the ages that the true God had been worshipped in 
Wexford, the piety of its people had offered every testimony to 
religion except the needless tribute of martyrdom; but here 
was martyrdom and massacre at last—the cross spattered, its 
steps slippery, its base soaked with the tender blood of pious 
women shed in the name of the Lord of Hosts by men who 
called themselves Christian warriors. In the midst of this 
scene, for a moment a strange figure appeared, to edify 
the last moments of the women, and to rouse to wilder 
fury the savage passions of the soldiery. Father Raymond 
Stafford, a Franciscan friar, in his brown rope-girt habit, bare- 
headed, barefooted, advanced through the clash of arms and 
the moans and shrieks of the wounded women, bearing 
aloft the Crucifix; and, it is said in a record of his Order, 
“preached with great zeal to the infuriated enemies them- 
selves, till he was killed by them in the market-place.” Seven 
Franciscan Fathers were slain in their chapel hard by, “‘ some 
kneeling at the altar, and others whilst hearing confessions.” 
The Bishop, Doctor French, who lay ill in fever “at a neigh- 
bouring town,” probably Ross, in writing to the Internuncio 
at Brussels of that direful day, said: ‘ There before God’s 
altar fell many sacred victims, holy priests of the Lord; others 
who were seized outside the precincts of the church were 
scourged with whips; others hanged ; and others put to death 
by various most cruel tortures. The best blood of the citizens 
was shed; the very squares were inundated with it, and there 
was scarcely a house that was not defiled with carnage and full 
of wailing. In my own palace, a youth hardly sixteen years 
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of age, an amiable boy, as also my gardener and sacristan, 
were cruelly butchered; and the chaplain, whom I caused to 
remain behind me at home, was transpierced with six mortal 
wounds. These things were perpetrated in open day by the 
impious assassins; and from that moment (this it is that 
renders me a most unhappy man) I have never seen my city, 
or my flock, or my native land, or my kindred.” In another 
letter of the same time he says: “ In that excessive bitterness 
of my soul, a thousand times I wished to be dissolved, and to 
be with Christ, that thus I might not witness the sufferings 
of my country. From that period, I have never seen my city 
or my people. As an outcast I sought a refuge in the wilder- 
ness. I wandered through woods and mountains, generally 
taking my rest and repose exposed to the hoar-frost, some- 
times lying hid in caves and thickets. In the woods I passed 
more than five months, that thus I might administer some 
consolation to the few survivors of my flock who had escaped 
from the universal massacre, and dwelt there with the herds 
of cattle.” It is easy to understand, with such illustrations as 
these, what Cromwell meant when he said that he believed 
“ scarce one in twenty of the inhabitants can now challenge any 
propertyin their houses.”’* The massacrewas noteven restricted 
to the town. In the Cambrensis Eversus of Doctor Lynch it is 
stated that shortly afterwards there was throughout the county 
“‘an indiscriminate massacre of men, women, and children, by 
which not less than four thousand souls, young and old, were 
atrociously butchered.” The English journals of the day only 
published—probably were only permitted to publish—the 
General’s despatches ; but the news that reached Edinburgh, 
through the Ulster Scotch it may be assumed, confirms the 
worst charges that have been made against the Parliamentary 
army. After stating that Cromwell had taken Tredah and 
Wexford, the paragraph goes on to say, “and there sparing 
sex nor age, he exercised all the cruelties of a merciless, in- 
human, and bloody butcher, even brutishly against nature.” 
“Thus,” the Lord Lieutenant concludes his despatch to 
Parliament, “it hath pleased God to give into your hands this 
other mercy. For which, as for all, we pray God may have 
all the glory. Indeed, your instruments are poor and weak, 
and can do nothing but through believing—and that is the 





* Quoted from the original in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, by 
the Rev. Dr. Moran, in his valuable little volume on The Persecution of the 
Trish Catholics (Duffy, Dublin). 
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gift of God also.” Bating the hideous hypocrisy of all this, 
it must have been indeed a source of great surprise to him to 
find himself master of so powerful a place on such easy terms. 
He much admired the town,—“ pleasantly seated it is and 
strong,” he says, “ having a rampart of earth within the wall, 
near fifteen feet thick.” In its forts were found a hundred 
cannon. In the harbour were several powerful vessels of 
war, one of 34 guns, another of 20, a frigate of 20 guns 
upon the stocks; “for her handsomeness’ sake,” writes his 
Excellency, “I have appointed the workmen to finish her, 
here being materials to do so, if you or the Council of State 
shall approve thereof. The frigate, also, taken beside the 
fort, is a most excellent vessel for sailing ; besides other ships 
and vessels in the harbour.”? With such forces and resources, 
it is evident that, had the town been properly defended, all 
the military advantages were in its favour. It had the 
superiority in artillery. It had the command of the river, 
and could have employed its vessels of war to supplement the 
fire of its forts. A complete investment of the place was 
impossible to Cromwell, owing to the character of the terrain 
and the limited number of the besieging army. Outside, 
Ormond’s army was posted in a country admirably suited for 
operating towards the relief of the town. The district 
to the west of Wexford is of a character peculiarly adapted 
to quarter an army whose duty it should be to harass the 
conduct ofa siege. It rises rapidly, is very broken and excel- 
lent both for reconnoissance and for cover. To cut off Crom- 
well’s communications, to harass him by alerts and camisades, 
would have been easy from such a position ; and had all these 
ways and means been adequately combined and vigorously 
used, it would have been hardly possible for him to have taken 
Wexford with what force he had before it. But the real 
forces that won his victory were within the walls—in the want 
of confidence that existed between the townspeople and 
Ormond; the certain division of opinion caused by Rochfort 
and his party as to the real character of Cromwell’s policy, 
which is evident in the whole tenour of the propositions sent 
out by Sinnott; the want of proper military authority and dis- 
positions ; finally, the treachery which, in an instant, placing 
the castle, and thereby the key of the town, in the enemy’s 
hands, turned all these previous elements of dissension and 
incapacity into a mere chaos of panic and agony. As a 
Wicklow bard had sung seventy years before,— 
“ Want of conduct lost the town, 
Broke the white-walled Castle down ; 
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Moira lost, and old Taltin 
And let the conquering stranger in. 


“Twas the want of right command, 
Not the lack of heart and hand, 
Left your hills and plains to-day 
’Neath the strong clan Saxon’s sway.” 


So closed the second act of the war. The fall of Wexford 
was a far heavier blow, and a far direr discouragement to the 
Irish, than that of Drogheda. The flower of Ormond’s army 
had perished there. The most high-spirited, powerful, and 
Catholic of the Confederate towns had now been betrayed and 
sacked in an hour. What soldiers, what walls, could hope to 
stand after these? Two months had hardly elapsed since 
Cromwell landed at Dublin, and already along the whole line 
of Ulster and Leinster, from Londonderry at one end of the 
island to Wexford at the other, his army controlled the country 
and occupied the fortified towns. At this moment, the Lord 
Lieutenant seems to have felt himself sufficiently strong at 
last to declare his policy in regard to religion, and to avow his 
determination to exterminate the Catholic worship in Ireland. 
But this topic, as well as the civil and military conclusions to 
which he brought the war, we reserve for another article. 
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Art. VII.—DR. PUSEY ON MARIAN DOCTRINE.— 
PEACE THROUGH THE TRUTH. 


An Eirenicon. By Rev. E. B. Puszy, D.D, Oxford: Parker. 


A Letter to the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., on his recent Eirenicon. By Joun 
Henry Newman, D.D., of the Oratory, London: Longman. 


Peace through the Truth ; or, Essays on Subjects connected with Dr. Pusey’s 
Eirenicon. By Rev. T. Harper, 8.J. London: Longman. 


\ \ )E have said more than once that we expect great benefits 
from the Hirenicon, as in other ways, so particularly 
in eliciting Catholic treatises which would not otherwise have 
been written: yet we were hardly prepared for so powerful an 
illustration of our thought, as I’. Harper’s masterly volume. 
The other replies to Dr. Pusey, which have hitherto appeared, 
have been in the pamphlet form; and have rather, therefore, 
dealt with that divine’s general principles, than grappled with 
his individual arguments and citations. The Bishop of Bir- 
mingham, Canon Oakeley, F'. Gallwey, Mr. Allies, have done 
signal service in their various ways; and Mr. Allies, indeed, 
has written what is throughout one most closely reasoned 
and consecutive treatise; yet even as to him, the above 
remark substantially holds. Then, again, F. Newman’s 
historical discussion exhibits that vast patristic knowledge, 
and that singular power of combining, illustrating, and vivi- 
fying facts, in which the author is unrivalled ; still it is not so 
much occupied with encountering Dr. Pusey’s arguments one 
by one, as with drawing out a general counter-view from 
ecclesiastical history. But F. Harper is not content with a 
clear and profound exposition of Catholic dogma; he grapples 
with his opponent step by step, and point by point. Dr. 
Pusey’s errors, indeed, and misapprehensions are in general 
so extreme and almost grotesque, that it might seem no 
difficult task to expose them; yet we believe there are very 
few writers who would do this with that union of admirable 
temper, unruffled patience, exemplary candour, and contro- 
versial completeness, which distinguish F. Harper. 
We hail this volume with peculiar pleasure, not only as 
a reply to the Hirenicon, but also on grounds altogether 
different. It is of extreme importance, we are firmly con- 
vinced, that educated laymen shall have access to some more 
profound knowledge of their religion, than can be derived 
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from ordinary catechisms and books of devotion. At this 
moment views, most mischievous in their result, obtain currency 
among well-intentioned but unwary Catholics, which are at 
once seen in their true colours by every one possessing even an 
elementary knowledge of theological science ; and we cannot, 
therefore, but wish that such elementary knowledge were 
more widely extended. We know well, indeed, that various 
admirable persons, themselves carefully trained in theology, 
conceive deep suspicions, as to a certain injurious effect which 
may be produced by the “ half-knowledge” of theology. But 
we would submit with great respect to these excellent men, 
that half-knowledge is at least fifty times better than hundredth- 
part knowledge ; and that this latter is the practical alternative. 
No layman, e.g., can study such a volume as F. Harper’s, 
without practically apprehending the fact that there is such a 
science—most real, profound, extensive, arduous,—as the 
theological ; and without becoming at the same time practically 
aware that he is very ignorant of that science. Such a study 
will therefore dispose him to accept, with unquestioning 
docility, the unanimous dicta of theologians, and to approach 
the whole subject in the spirit of a learner. On the other hand, 
there are many laymen, who feel, indeed, the unapproachable 
importance of all matters connected with doctrine; but who 
have no other notion of what the latter is, than they 
have obtained from ordinary catechisms and from the light 
literature of the day. It is surely a task of no ordinary 
difficulty to preserve such men in that unreserved submission 
to ecclesiastical authority, which alone is reasonable under the 
circumstances; and which is so indispensably important, if 
very serious mischief is to be prevented. That several will 
be guided rightly along this narrow way by their Catholic in- 
stincts, by their pious practices, by their spirit of deference and 
humility, we thankfully admit; but many, on the other hand, 
will fall into the snare which lies beforethem. Their cleverness, 
their zeal, will be the very qualities which will lead them astray, 
because untempered and undisciplined by sufficient knowledge. 
Such persons are loud and self-opinionated in proportion as 
they are shallow and ignorant. They form the nucleus of a 
restless, dissatisfied, and disloyal faction, which gives nothing 
but trouble to the Church’s authorities, and nothing but 
encouragement to her relentless enemies. 

What we have just been saying bears intimately, as is ‘ 
evident, on a question which has of late excited considerable 
interest among Catholics; viz., University education, whether 
in England or Ireland. We are not now, however, treating it 
with any such reference, but merely in connection with F. 
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Harper’s book. Here is a volume directly and strictly theolo- 
gical, if ever there was such in the world; and it is addressed 
to the English reading public in general, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, whether ecclesiastical or lay. The writer 
expressly states (p. 291), that he is addressing inclusively 
“those to whom the subject matter is comparatively new ;” 
and (p. 339), “souls that are earnestly and honestly seeking 
after truth.” The Month of last July again, in noticing his 
labours, expresses itself with much emphasis. ‘“ One of the 
great fruits to which we have been looking as likely to result 
from the publication of the Hirenicon, is the calm and positive 
statement of Catholic doctrine . . . on the part of trained and 
practised theologians, whose works might take their place 
among the permanent treasures of our literature” (p. 46). We 
have the sanction, then, both of F. Harper and of his reviewer, 
for the opinion which we have expressed ; and we must thank 
the former very heartily, for not only recognizing the desidera- 
tum which exists, but for so importantly contributing towards 
its supply. Nor can we doubt that his volume will meet with 
so much success, that he and his brother professors will 
speedily give to the public those further most important 
treatises which they conditionally promise. The present 
instalment comprises three essays, besides an. Introduction: 
(1) On the Unity of the Church; (2) On Transubstantiation ; 
and (3) On the Immaculate Conception. The former we hope 
to review in January; of the second a detailed account will 
be found in our “ Notices” of the present number; while the 
third coincides so very opportunely with the precise point we 
have reached in our own controversy with Dr. Pusey, that we 
shall incorporate our review of it into this article. 

Our controversy with Dr. Pusey stands thus. There are 
certain doctrines concerning our Blessed Lady, which are taught 
by the Church whether directly or indirectly ; i.e. whether by 
way of formal decree or in her practical magisterium. We 
proved the truth of these doctrines, in proving the Church’s in- 
fallibility as “ testis ” and “ magistra;” and all that remained 
was to answer Dr. Pusey’s objections. These are of two 
totally distinct kinds. Firstly, he contends that such doctrines 
obscure the thought of God and generate a quasi-idolatry ; 
and to this allegation we replied at length in our last number. 
Secondly, he argues that they are at variance with the teaching 
of Scripture and of Antiquity; and it is to this objection that 
we now address ourselves. We are to encounter Dr. Pusey 
(1) on the Immaculate Conception; (2) on the Assumption ; 
and (3) on the body of doctrine underlying that large system 
of Marian devotion, which the Church inculcates and promotes. 
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But before we enter in detail upon this task, we wilh make 
one preliminary remark as to the general bearing of Scripture 
and Antiquity on Marian doctrine. There are two most di- 
vergent rudimental views concerning our Lady, which may be 
embraced by those who speculatively accept the doctrine of 
her Son’s Divine Personality. One of these views is very com- 
mon among Protestants, and may be thus expressed ; a 
we must apologise to Catholics for being obliged, by the 
exigencies of controversy, to utter words which they will justly 
regard as so blasphemous and revolting. “ Our Lord’s Mother 
‘* was in no respect pre-eminent among women ; the very sup- 
** position that she was so lessens the significance of what He 
“did. He showed His loving condescension, as all Christians 
“ are forward to maintain, not only in assuming our nature, but 
“ also in assuming poverty and obscurity of station. In the 
“same spirit He chose not for his Mother a saint or a 
*‘ heroine, but a very ordinary every-day woman: pious, no 
*‘ doubt, up to her light, but not so pious as thousands of 
** Christians have been since. She lived very contentedly 
* afterwards with her worthy husband the carpenter, and bore 
** him several children.” It is the Catholic view, on the con- 
trary, that Mary Most Holy was invested with that full degree 
of grace and privilege, which was proportioned to so great and 
unapproachable a dignity as that of Deipara. Here is the 
essential conflict between the two theories; and one circum- 
stance is at once manifest. If it were really this latter view 
with which the Apostles imbued the Church’s mind, it would 
follow as a matter of course that each generation should ad- 
vance on its predecessor in exalting and amplifying her various 
prerogatives. Earnest meditation would more and more impress 
on the intellect and imagination of Christians, how much is 
included in the idea of an Incarnate God; and how unspeak- 
ably vast and elevated are the gifts and endowments, which 
are suitable and proportionate to the office of His Mother. 

It is the fundamental issue, then, of the present controversy, 
which of these two rudimental views is really divine; and, if 
we take Dr. Pusey’s standard,—Scripture interpreted by Anti- 
quity,—therecannot be so much as the faintest doubt. Whatever 
difference of detail there may be, in the prerogatives ascribed 
to Mary by this or that Father; for the Protestant view, as 
just now drawn out, no one has so much as alleged the remotest 
patristic intimation. The Fathers are absolutely unanimous in 
totally rejecting it; and if they do not speak of it with horror 
and execration, it is only because they did not conceive of its 
possible existence. Then consider the following most decisive 
fact. If the Protestant notion were correct, our Lady would 
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have had no share in promoting man’s redemption, except as a 
mere physical instrument; “such as David or Judah may be 
considered ” : she would have had no active concern with it 
beyond the mere physical circumstance that she gave birth to 
the Redeemer. But let us consult the Written Word as inter- 
preted by Antiquity. What was the first gleam of light which 
relieved the darkness of the Fall? How was the very first 
announcement of future redemption put forth, on that mo- 
mentous occasion when the penalties incurred by man were 
judicially pronounced? ‘The one person explicitly mentioned 
by God, as Satan’s future antagonist,was not Jesus but Mary.* 
This is no private judgment of ours; nor any invention of 
modern Rome: it is the one patristic interpretation of Gen. 
iii. 15.¢ At a later period of our article we shall speak at 
greater length on the extraordinary significance of this passage ; 
but we have here said enough on it for our immediate purpose. 
Since then Mary, as the Redeemer’s Mother, was destined 
from the first to play so very promiment, so singularly in- 
fluential a part, in the Church’s whole conflict with Satan,— 
and since the Fathers accepted this as the undoubted sense of 
Scripture,—there was every reason (as we just now observed) to 
expect confidently what has in fact taken place. As Christian 
thought and meditation have expanded from age to age, so has 
there been a corresponding increase in the ascription of every 
high privilege to the Deipara, and a more detailed apprehen- 
sion of her office in co-operating with the work of redemption. 
S. Bernardine, 8. Alphonsus, Venerable Grignon de Montfort, 
are as far advanced beyond S. Proclus and S. Cyril (see F., 
Harper, pp. 412, 413) as these are beyond S. Irenzus and 8. 
Justin ;{ but itis only because they have more adequately un- 
folded that rudimental idea, which was conveyed in the Prot- 
evangel of Genesis. Eve undoubtedly was not the federal head 
of her posterity, and her offence therefore was not man’s ruin ; 
but this single reserve being made, it is difficult to exaggerate 





* “Tnimicitias ponam inter te et Mulierem, et semen tuum et semen 
illius.” (Gen. iii. 15.) The question between “Ipse” and “ipsa” is absolutely 
irrelevant to our present argument. 

T “The parallelism” of Mary to Eve “is the doctrine of the Fathers from 
the earliest times.” (F. Newman, p. 35. See F. Harper also, p. 345.) We 
have observed no attempt whatever made by any of F. Newman’s Anglican 
critics, to call in question his patristic comment on this text. 

t It is not quite certain, as we gather from F. Harper’s remarks, that the 
passages attributed to 8S. Ephrem Syrus, which he quotes (pp. 405-410), are 
genuine. Whoever wrote them, as F. Harper truly observes, almost antici- 
pated the whole modern development of Marian doctrine. We commend 
them to the careful consideration of patristic Anglicans. 
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the prominence of her personal action in bringing about.the 
Fall. “Mary ”’—such in effect was God’s pronouncement— 
“ shall bear a part in man’s redemption, altogether parallel to 
that borne by Eve in his destruction. As the first Eve came 
into direct conflict with Satan and was overthrown, so shall 
the second Eve come into conflict with him and be victorious. 
The natural mother of mankind occupied a secondary, indeed, 
but most prominent part, in inflictmg on each one of her 
children the miseries of concupiscence, of ignorance, of sin: and 
so their spiritual mother shall occupy a secondary, indeed, but 
most prominent part, in relieving each one of them from the 
result of those miseries. As the former was the co-enslaver of 
all men, so shall the latter be their Co-Redemptress from 
slavery.”* The very strongest expressions which Dr. Pusey 
has quoted from §. Alphonsus and Montfort are no more than 
the legitimate interpretation of this Divine announcement; or 
rather—as for ourselves we love to think—are considerably 
short of its legitimate interpretation. Nor can we personally 
fail to cherish the hope—so dear to Montfort and to Faber— 
that in future ages Mary will be far better known by Catholics, 
even than she is now; and Jesus by that means more effectively 
and more tenderly loved.t+ 


The growth of Marian doctrine within the Church has been 
signally evinced, as in other ways, so inclusively in that dog- 
matic definition which will be the chief glory of Pius 1X.’s 
Pontificate. Our first task in the present article is to defend 

, that definition against Dr. Pusey’s objections; or rather to 

place before our readers the general substance of what F. 
Harper has urged in detail and at length. On the 8th of 
December, 1854, the great Pontiffnow happily reigning decreed 
as follows :— 





* On this phrase, “ Co-Redemptress,” we spoke in our last number (pp. 
179, 180), and F. Harper speaks in p. 338. Here, however, it may be well to 
make one distinct explanation. That the Blessed Virgin was redeemed by 
her Son, is a truth which cannot be denied without actual heresy. Yet, as 
Dr.Pusey points out, it is a recognized phrasein many portions of the Church-—— 
we think it a very excellent phrase—to say that she was our Co-Redemptress ; 
by which is meant that, having been redeemed herself, she co-operated most 
closely and intimately with our Lord, by sympathy, by congruous merit, by 
pein, by suffering, in redeeming others. Salazar explains this more 
fully and beautifully than any other writer whom we have seen ; and we 
quoted some of his words in July, p. 180. Pius IX. does not himself call 
Mary “ Co-Redemptrix :” but in the Bull “ Ineffabilis ” he does call her by the 
still more emphatic appellation, “ parentum reparatricem ; posterorum vivi- 
Jicatricem.” 

+ See p. 189 of our last number. 
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“In honour of the most Holy and Undivided Trinity, for 
the glory and ornament of the Virgin Mother of God, for the 
exaltation of the Catholic Faith and the spread of the Christian 
religion, by the authority of our Lord Jesus Christ, of the 
blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, and by Our Own, we pro- 
nounce and define, that the doctrine, which maintains that the 
most blessed Virgin Mary in the first moment of her Concep- 
tion, was, by a singular grace and privilege of Almighty God, 
in regard of the merits of Christ Jesus the Saviour of the 
human race, preserved free from the stain of original sin, has 
been revealed by God, and is therefore to be firmly and con- 
stantly believed by all the faithful. Wherefore, if any should 
presume to think in their heart otherwise than has been 
defined by us (which God avert !), let them know and under- 
stand well, that they are condemned by their own judgment, 
have suffered shipwreck concerning the faith, and have for- 
saken the Unity of the Church.” 

Since that day the whole Catholic Episcopate has assented 
to this definition; and therefore even on Gallican principles it 
is infallible. 

But before we consider what is the doctrine here defined, we 
must briefly inquire what is the precise proposition ruled by the 
Church concerning that doctrine. Pius IX. decrees, of course, 
that every Catholic is bound to believe the Immaculate Con- 
ception, with the same firmness of faith with which he believes 
the Trinity ; and that he who doubts the one can no more be 
called a Catholic than he who doubts the other. So far 
there is no question. But further, the Pope declares that the 
former doctrine “has been revealed by God.” Now there 
are very many ways in which the Apostles may have taught 
some doctrine as revealed to them by God, distinct from the 
particular method of formal and scientific statement; and so 
far again there is no difficulty whatever. The difficulty to 
which we refer consists in this. It has been held by many 
theologians that a doctrine may be defined as of faith, which 
was not itself taught by the Apostles, but which results by 
way of logical consequence from one which they did teach.* Of 
such a doctrine, they continue, one may truly say that it was re- 





* For instance, Bellarmine. “Id solum est de fide quod est 4 Deo reve- 
latum mediate vel immediaté. ... Conciliorum decreta ... tunc solim 
faciunt rem de fide, cum explicant verbum Dei aut inde aliquid deducunt.” (De 
Purgatorio, 1. i. c. 15, n. 11.) Viva. “ Potest & Pontifice definiri de fide aliqua 
conclusio descendens ex und premissa de fide at alterd moraliter evidente.” 
(Questio prodroma de thesibus damnatis, n. 9.) See also Perrone de Immacu- 
lato Conceptu, pars 2, c, 1. 
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vealed by God ; because it was revealed by Him “ implicitly ” or 
“mediately,” as the conclusion is revealed in the premiss. The 
question then which we would ask is this. Has the Church defined 
that the Apostles actually taught the Immaculate Conception 
as revealed by God? or is it consistent with the definition to 
suppose that this doctrine, without having been actually taught 
by them, is a legitimate consequence nevertheless of what they 
did teach? We have been a little disappointed at F. Harper 
not expressly treating this question; though he implies 
throughout the former alternative. See e.g. pp. 349, 418. For 
ourselves we can but express with much diffidence the bias of 
our own opinion. 

We incline to think that no doctrine can be defined as of 
faith—or its contradictory, therefore, condemned as heretical 
—unless the Apostles actually taught it as revealed by God. 

This opinion seems rendered far more probable than the 

other, by the circumstance that the Church so often infallibly 

. Gensures some tenet as “erroneous;” for she pronounces by 

that censure, as is generally admitted, that such tenet would 

lead by legitimate consequence to heresy. Now, according to 

the opinion which we are now advocating, the distinction is ( 
most clear between these respective censures of ‘heretical ” 
and “erroneous.” By condemning a tenet as “ heretical,” the 
Church decides that its contradictory was taught by the 
Apostles as revealed by God ; whereas by condemning a tenet 
as “ erroneous,” she only decides that its contradictory is the 
| legitimate consequence of some doctrine thus taught. But 
according to the opinion which we oppose, it is difficult to see 
any difference of meaning whatever between the respective 
censures “heretical” and “ erroneous.” ‘This, then, is one 
strong reason for our opinion. But we should further add that 
the Bull “ Ineffabilis,”” which contains the definition, is worded 
throughout (as it seems to us) on the implication of the 
Apostles having themselves taught the Immaculate Conception; 
and we think also that the faithful generally have been 
instructed to receive the definition in that sense. Lastly, Dr. 
Murray, no ordinary authority, has incidentally expressed the 
same opinion in his work on the Church, d. 17, n. 10-18. 

Still we are not aware that the Church has spoken unmis- 
takeably on the subject. Suppose, therefore, there were some 
Catholic who holds the doctrine as of faith ; but who regards 
it as merely a legitimate inference from Apostolic teaching, 
infallibly guaranteed as a true inference by the Church’s 
definition: we do not see that he would deserve any censure. 
But we sincerely hope that F. Harper, or some other equally 
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competent theologian, may, before long, give methodical 
attention to this whole matter.* 

Next as to the doctrine itself, which has been defined. The 
Church declares that “the most Blessed Virgin Mary in the 
first moment of her Conception . . . was preserved free from 
the stain of original sin.” As F. Harper points out, no one 
can apprehend the true meaning of this statement, who does 
not first understand what is that “ stain of original sin,” which 
all other human persons have inherited from Adam. This, 
then, must be our first inquiry ; an investigation of the Catholic 
doctrine on original sin. It will be found that (as might have 
been expected) all the more essential particulars of this 
doctrine are absolutely fixed and determined; but it will also 
be found that there are certain questions, not altogether trifling, 
which are freely debated among theologians of different 
schools. F. Harper (pp. 292—316) gives a singularly clear 
and powerful exposition of that particular theory which he em- 
braces himself. And from his point of view he is quite right 
in taking this course ; for those who hold his theory are 
generally of opinion, that no explanation, different from theirs, 
will enable the controversialist to encounter quite satisfactorily 
certain specious anti-Catholic objections. For ourselves, how- 
ever,—t.e., for the present writer—it so happens that we 
belong, in some respects, to a different theological school ;+ and 
our own plan will therefore be somewhat different from his. 
We shall endeavour to place before our readers an outline of 
doctrine on original sin, which may be sufficiently definite for 
our purpose, while, nevertheless, it may be one which Catholics 
of every school will be willing to accept. 

Original sin is called a “ macula ; ”’ habitual sin is also called 
a “macula:” and we think that much light will be thrown on 
the former, if we first consider the latter. Let us begin by 
making the imaginary supposition, that man had not been 
raised into the supernatural order ; and let us further suppose 





* We are not unmindful of the fact, that in our number for July, 1864 
(p. 82), a different opinion was expressed on this matter. But Dr. Ward, in 
republishing that article, omitted the passage ; having been led to doubt his 
original opinion by the considerations mentioned in the text. 

¥ This is no fit occasion for attempting any kind of argument on these 
om, which have very little connection with Marian doctrine as such. 

he present writer, therefore, will merely say (1) that he cannot follow 
F. Harper on the relations between “natura pura” and “natura lapsa ;” 
(2) still less can he admit that the Church has decided in favour of F. Harper’s 
view, by censuring Baius’s 55th proposition (p. 293) ; nor (3) does he think 
that 8. Augustine ever uses the word “ peccatum ” to express a morally vir- 
tuous act of the natural order (p. 313, note). 
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that he had nevertheless as clear and full a knowledge of God’s 
Existence as he now possesses. Under such circumstances I 
- have committed my first grave sin.* My sin is now done and 
over; but my state, my habitual condition, has lamentably 
deteriorated. In particular I now suffer under two unspeak- 
able miseries: (1) the “reatus culpx,” for I am under God’s 
grave displeasure ; and (2) the “‘ reatus poenze zternz,” for I 
justly deserve, nay, am under sentence of, eternal punishment. 
This is the condition of “ habitual sin.” It is a condition, not 
an act ; but I have fallen into that condition through my own 
free and deliberate act. Further, we may well suppose God to 
have promised that, on my eliciting an act of genuine contri- 
tion, He will forgive me. This beimg so, I proceed to make 
the requisite act. Immediately my condition of “ habitual 
sin” is at an end: I am no longer under God’s grave dis- 
pleasure, nor under the sentence of eternal punishment. Yet 
even now certain evil effects or ‘‘ poenalities ” of my sin remain : 
thus (1) I am still under a debt of temporal punishment ; and 
(2) my past sin has increased my proclivity to evil. 
According, however, to God’s present appointment, there is. 
a further particular to be taken into account. Man has been 
raised into the supernatural order; he is visited by super- 
natural auxilia; and at Baptism he has been clothed with 
that supernatural gift, which is called “ habitual grace.” Now, 
whether it be by God’s free and most congruous appointment, 
or whether it be from the very necessity of the case,—for on 
this theologians differ—so it is, that habitual grace cannot 
co-exist with God’s grave displeasure. I have been baptized, 
we will say, in infancy. So soon as I commit my first grave sin, 
that sin is mortal ; it kills habitual grace; and I fall into the 
state or condition of “ habitual sin.” On the other hand, so 
soon as I have made the necessary act of supernatural contri- 
tion—or so soon as I have approached the sacrament of Pen- 
ance with due dispositions—habitual grace at once re-enters. 
In the case, then, of all baptized persons,+ there are three 
different attributes indissolubly united with each other at any 
given moment: either all three are together present, or all 
three are together absent. Every baptized person is either a 
“peccator;” 7. ¢., (1) destitute of habitual grace ; (2) involved 
in the reatus culpe; and (8) involved in the reatus poone 
eeternse :—or else he is a “ justus;” i.¢., clothed in habitual 





* As distinct from venial. For obvious reasons we avoid the phrase 
“ mortal sin.” 

+ In fact, in ¢he case of all persons ; but this cannot be explained till 
original sin is considered. 
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grace, and exempt from both of those two reatus. Yet even 
a ‘‘justus ” may still be liable to certain poonalities in retribu- 
tion for past acts of sin. Lastly, “habitual sin” means pre- 
cisely the condition of a “ peccator,” whenever that condition 
has been brought about by the man’s own past sin. 

So much on habitual sin. Now consider me at the very 
moment when I have completed my first mortal sin after 
Baptism. It is imaginable—whether or no it is under any 
circumstances possible—that God shall create a man who is 
in every single respect my fac-simile. His soul and body in 
the first place would be precise counterparts of mine ; and so 
far there is no appearance of perplexity. But further—and 
this is the relevant matter—his condition also is (by hypothesis) 
a precise counterpart of mine. In other words, he is desti- 
tute of habitual grace; he is under God’s grave displeasure ; 
'and he is under a just sentence of eternal punishment. 
Moreoyer, besides this, he lies under certain poenalities on 
which we need not enlarge. Yet at last, there must always 
remain this one ineffaceable difference between him and me; 
that I have been brought into this condition by my own sin, 
whereas he has been created in it by Almighty God. Now 
this will give a good idea of what is meant by “ original sin.” 
Not in consequence of their own past sin, but in consequence 
of Adam’s past sin, all human persons (putting aside our 
Blessed Lady) on their first creation are “ peccatores.” 
(1) They are destitute of habitual grace ; (2) they are in some 
sense under God’s grave displeasure ; (3) they are under the 
just sentence of a punishment which is to last for ever, 
whether that punishment be positive or negative.* These 
three particulars are integrating parts of ‘original sin.” 
But over and above original sin itself, men have been 
punished for Adam’s sin by certain poenalities, which remain 
even when original sin is remitted. And these pcenalities are 
indeed most serious; for they include not merely mental and 
bodily anguish, and death, but the far more serious miseries 
of concupiscence and ignorance. Lastly, Adam’s personal 
sin is sometimes called “ peccatum originale originans ;”” and 
the state or condition of original sin, in which we are created 
one by one, is called “ peccatum originale originatum.” 

The doctrine, then, of the Immaculate Concéption, as 
defined by the Church, is neither more nor less than this: 
that the Mother of God was never for one instant a 
* peccatrix ;” that when her soul was created, it was at once 





* For ourselves we heartily follow F. Harper in the latter alternative. 
See pp. 305—308. 
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(for the sake of Christ’s foreseen Merits) clothed in habitual 
grace; and that she began existence, therefore, as “ justa.” 
The doctrine in no way denies that she sinned in Adam, as 
did the rest of his posterity; on this question we shall speak 
separately in a later part of our article. Nor does the doc- 
trine deny that she was placed under certain poonalities in 
consequence of Adam’s sin; viz., sorrow, bodily suffering, 
and death (see F. Harper, p. 334). It does not deny that 
she lay under a prospective sentence of original sin, from the 
moment of Adam’s sin to the moment of her own creation ; 
it only denies that such sentence (if it existed) was ever put 
into execution. 

Now, as F. Harper has pointed out (pp. 319-821), it is 
impossible to read the Hirenicon, without seeing that its 
writer utterly misapprehended the Catholic doctrine. But 
F. Harper does not seem aware, that “ habemus confitentem 
reum ;” that Dr. Pusey addressed a letter to the Guardian 
newspaper of January 24, from which the following“is an 
extract :— 


“T understand that Roman divines hold that all which is defined is 
that the soul of the Blessed Virgin was infused into her body, and was pre- 
served both from guilt and taint of original sin for the merits of our Lord, by 
Whom she was redeemed, and that nothing is defined as to the ‘active con- 
ception,’ 4. ¢., that of her body. In this case the words ‘in primo instante 
conceptionis suze,’ must be used in regard to the Blessed Virgin in a different 
sense from that in which 8S. Thomas uses it of our Lord. The immaculate- 
ness of the conception would then differ in degree not in kind from that of 
Jeremiah, who was sanctified in his mother’s womb.” 


The Catholic who sees this letter will at once ask with 
amazement, what imaginable interpretation could Dr. Pusey 
have affixed to the Papal decree, when he wrote the Hirenicon. 
Our readers will find his own explanation in the Hirenicon, 
p- 148; and in another sentence which I’. Harper quotes in 
p- 324: but we confess ourselves, after all, unable even to 
conjecture what is the strange tenet he ascribed to Catholics. 
Did Mary exist then as a person, before her soul was created ? 
or was it created, before it was infused into her body ? or was 
Mary in original sin, before there was any such person as Mary ? 
But whatever this strange tenet may be, Dr. Pusey is even now 
far from certain that the great majority of Catholics do not 
hold it; for even in his Guardian letter he will commit 
himself to no further proposition, than that this.indescribable 
and unimaginable tenet has not been actually “ defined.” 

Dr. Pusey, it will have been observed, virtually urges that 
S. Thomas uses the word “conception” in a different sense 
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from Pius IX. This remark is by no means new ; on the con- 
trary it has been made again and again by Catholic writers, 
for the purpose of showing that in 8. Thomas’s time the 
point at issue was incorrectly apprehended.* But for the last 
four hundred years (to speak much within the mark), all such 
misapprehensions have entirely ceased; nor was it possible 
for Dr. Pusey to have read with care one single work, great 
or small, on either side of the controversy, without learning 
what both parties meant by the “ Immaculate Conception.” 
At the time, then, when he permitted himself to speak so 
confidently and so severely against the Church’s doctrine, he 
had not taken the one obvious and most easy method for 
ascertaining what that doctrine is. He ascribed to the Church 
some portentous tenet, which every Catholic would repudiate ; 
and called his volume, forsooth, an “ Hirenicon.” 

In fact, the distinction unanimously made by later writers, 
between the “active” and “ passive ” conception, appertains 
to the very grammar of the subject; and yet Dr. Pusey has 
totally failed to grasp it. The “ active conception ” is related 
to the “passive,” just as “ producing” is related to “ being 
produced.” ‘Take our Lord’s Miraculous Conception. The 
“active conception ” was the Holy Ghost’s miraculous agency ; 
while the “passive conception ” was the first existence of 
that Sacred Humanity, which resulted from the said agency. 
Mary’s “ passive conception,” then, was her first existence as 
a human person; and it could not, therefore, possibly take 
place, until her soul was infused into her body. “ The first 
moment of her conception” had not, and could not have, 
any other meaning, than “the first moment of her soul’s 
creation.” 

Almighty God then commands that the doctrine, now ex- 
plained, shall be received with faith no less firm and unreserved, 
than the doctrine of the Trinity or of the Incarnation ; because 
it comes before Christians guaranteed by the self-same autho- 
rity. We have nothing here to do with proving this conclu- 
sion; because it is established by every argument, which 
shows that the Church in communion with Rome is the one 
Catholic Church. Here we have only to meet the objections 
made by Dr. Pusey against the doctrine—whether derived 
from Scripture or from Antiquity. And, first, for those general 
expressions of 8. Paul, to which Dr. Pusey vaguely refers. 
They are recited by F. Harper in p. 329. 

Rom. iii. 23—‘‘Omnes peccaverunt et egent glorii Dei.” 





* See for instance Perrone’s note at the beginning of part 1, c. 3, in his 
admirable little work on the definableness of the Immaculate Conception. 
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It is perfectly clear to our mind from the context, that the 
“omnes” here expresses “all adults who did not live by 
faith ;” and that “ peccaverunt ” refers to actual mortal sin. 

Rom. vy. 12. This verse undoubtedly seems, on the surface, 
to imply that all men sinned in Adam, and were sentenced 
for that sin. “E@’ » mdvreg ijaprov” should be translated 
indeed, no doubt, as F. Harper translates it,—“ in that,” or 
“forasmuch as,” all sinned. Still the meaning is absolutely 
identical with the well-known Vulgate version, “in quo omnes 
peccaverunt ;” for when fully drawn out the sense is, “ foras- 
much as all sinned in Adam.” These words undoubtedly 
demand (and shall presently receive) our own attention, 
holding, as we are disposed to do, that Mary did no# sin in 
Adam ; but as against the Immaculate Conception, they have 
not the very slightest force. F. Harper understands them as 
easily, and applies them to our Blessed Lady as unreservedly, 
as does Dr. Pusey himself. Precisely the same remark may 
be made on Rom. v. 18, and on 1 Cor. xv. 22; which latter 
F. Harper has accidentally omitted. 

2 Cor. v. 14—“If” Christ “died for all, then” without 
Christ “all were dead.’ ‘The one obvious sense of these 
words is admitted by every Catholic without exception. Most 
assuredly, without Christ Mary was dead: she owed her sancti- 
fication exclusively to His merits. 

Dr. Pusey argues also, not only from the language, but 
from the silence of Scripture. As regards Marian doctrine in 
general, we shall have much to say in a later part of our article 
on the silence of Scripture; but as regards this particular 
dogma, two brief replies amply suffice. Firstly, Scripture does 
in one place (Gen. iii. 15) manifestly imply it, as shall be 
afterwards set forth. But, secondly, Catholics altogether deny 
Dr. Pusey’s assumed premiss; Catholics altogether deny that 
a doctrine must be contained in Scripture, in order to its 
definition. But this, of course, is not the place for a discussion 
on the Rule of Faith. 

We proceed, then, to Dr. Pusey’s objections from Antiquity ; 
and under this head we need do little more than refer to the 
admirable treatment which those objections have received 
from F. Harper. Our thesis is, that the Apostles taught the 
Immaculate Conception, whether explicitly or implicitly ; and 
our contention is, that no single fact adduced by Dr. Pusey 
tends to invest this thesis with any kind of improbability. 
But one previous explanation must be made, in accordance 
with something which has already been said, as regards 
this word “implicitly.” We shall never so use the word as to 
say that the Apostles taught a doctrine “implicitly,” if we only 
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mean that they taught a premiss, or premisses, from which that 
doctrine is legitimately deduced ; we shall only apply the word 
to what they actually and immediately taught. They taught a 
doctrine “ explicitly,” if they taught it in the way of direct 
and formal statement; they taught it “implicitly,” if they 
impressed it on their disciples in some way different from 
this. Take the following illustration:—A friend of mine, 
whom I have always known most intimately, dies; and I am 
desirous that my children, who have never seen him, shall 
cherish his memory, and be well acquainted with his character. 
Some particulars of that character, indeed, are fully implied 
in certain anecdotes which I recount; but, not content with 
this, I explain to them such particulars as accurately and pre- 
cisely as I can. Other particulars are profoundly impressed 
on their mind, by a number of vivid and illustrative facts 
which I have told them; but I do not attempt any analysis 
of these particulars. Lastly, other features of his character 
are really made known to my children through various acts 
and speeches of his which I recount to them; but these 
features do not hold at all a prominent place, in the mental 
picture which they form of him. The truths, then, which I 
have taught my children concerning his character, are divisible 
into three classes: of the first, my teaching has been both 
“explicit”? and “emphatic;” of the second, “ emphatic,” 
though only “implicit ;” of the third, not “ implicit” only, 
but also “ unemphatic,” yet indubitably actual and immediate. 
The bearing of this on Apostolic teaching is obvious: we 
would only explain that whatever the Apostles taught explicitly, 
by that very circumstance they taught emphatically. We main- 
tain, then, that the Apostles not merely knew the Immaculate 
Conception, but imparted it as divinely revealed; that the 
picture of our Blessed Lady, impressed by them on the intellect 
and imagination of the Church as having been divinely testified, 
was utterly inconsistent with any notion, that she had once 
been under God’s displeasure and a child of wrath. But we 
are prepared to admit that their inculcation of this doctrine 
was neither explicit nor even emphatic; that their main 
urgency and stress were laid on verities still more central 
and paramount. 

We are now, therefore, to consider how far any historical ar- 
gument, urged by Dr. Pusey, militates against this proposition. 
We wish, indeed, he had stated in his letter to the Guardian, 
whether his fresh discoveries on the doctrine’s true sense have 
medified his opinion of its divergence from Antiquity. But 
as he has been silent on this head, we suppose we must infer 
that he still regards it as an “insoluble difference between 
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the modern Roman and the ancient Church” (p. 121). Now, 
in order to appreciate this statement, it will be necessary to 
contemplate the ‘ ancient Church ” at two different periods ; 
and we will begin with that which elapsed, between the 
Apostles’ death and the public appearance of Pelagius. On 
what ground does Dr. Pusey hold that the Fathers of that 
period disbelieved the Immaculate Conception? We are not 
aware of any answer that he will make, except that not one 
of them mentioned her exemption from original sin.* But 
does he merely mean by this, that not one of them expressly 
and distinctly declared that exemption? or does he mean that 
not one of them implied it? If he intends the former, his 
argument is suicidal. Let him give any exposition of the 
doctrine of original sin, which he shall consider scientifically 
accurate and sufficient; and let him then name any Father, 
before the rise of Pelagius, who expressly stated that doctrine 
as applicable to mankind in general. Dr. Pusey will doubtless 
reply, that before the Pelagian controversy arose, there was 
no occasion for any Father to state expressly the Church’s 
doctrine on original sin. The legitimate appeal, he will add, 
is not to what they expressly state, but to what they imply 
and manifestly hold. So far we fully agree with him. But we 
would earnestly suggest, that if the absence of express 
patristic testimony disproved the apostolicity of the Immacu- 
late Conception, it would equally disprove the apostolicity of 
original sin. And, further, we would point out that those 
Fathers who do not expressly and definitely mention original 
sin at all, could not by possibility expressly mention our 
Lady’s exemption therefrom. 

Dr. Pusey will, no doubt, maintain that the pre-Augustinian 
Fathers embraced implicitly that very doctrine on original 
sin, which the Church afterwards defined; and that they 
exhibit this belief in various parts of their writings. Every 
Catholic, we need hardly say, will be fully prepared for such 
a conclusion, and will view with pleasure the evidence which 
Dr. Pusey can adduce in its favour. But did these Fathers 
imply, we ask him, not merely that mankind in general, but 





* We avoid in our present article the question of our Lady’s freedom from 
actual sin, because we find with extreme pleasure by the Union Review of 
last July (p. 395), that Dr. Pusey himself admits that exemption. It 
is well known that one or two Fathers speak strangely on the subject ; and 
we cannot too unreservedly commend F, Newman’s most full and candid 
treatment of their language (pp. 131—144). But it is one thing to say, that 
on this or that occasion she was betrayed into a slight infirmity ; and a very 
a thing indeed to say that she was once the enemy of God and a child 
of wrath. 
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that the Most Holy Virgin in particular, was once an enemy 
of God and a child of the devil? Most certainly he adduces 
no such passage; we never saw any such passage adduced ; 
we entirely disbelieve that any such passage exists. Yet it 
is important to point out that even if several such passages 
were producible, no kind of difficulty would hence accrue to 
the Catholic controversialist: for nothing is more readily 
imaginable, than that a doctrine which the Apostles taught, 
indeed, but taught implicitly and unemphatically, should in 
this or that particular time have faded from the consciousness 
of some particular portion of the Church. You will ask in 
reply, “ But can it have totally faded? must there not be some 
echo in later times of Apostolic preaching?” This is the very 
point at which we are aiming. Let Dr. Pusey assume, if he 
pleases—though such a notion is totally unfounded—that this 
or that pre-Augustinian Father implies a denial of the Imma- 
culate Conception : still it is absolutely certain that a series of 
Fathers from the first implied its affirmation; and this is the 
argument on which we are now to insist. 

It is “the doctrine of the Fathers from the earliest times,’* 
says F'. Newman (p. 35)—and he demonstrates it to be the 
doctrine of S. Justin, S. Irenesus, and Tertullian—that Mary 
is the Woman divinely prophesied, as Satan’s direct and im- 
mediate enemy in that great scheme of redemption which 
God was announcing. Can these Fathers have imagined, that 
the person thus marked out began her existence as the enemy, 
not of Satan, but of God? as under just sentence of eternal 
banishment from His vision ? as stained (to use F. Harper’s 
expression) with the mark of diabolic victory ? We suppose 
the very idea was never suggested to them: but had they been 
asked the question, no one, surely, can doubt that they would 
have answered it in the negative, and that, too, with amaze- 
ment and disgust. 

Passing to the third century, F. Harper quotes the following 
from 8. Hippolytus: “The Lord was without sin, made 
according to His human nature of two incorruptible woods, 
i.e., of the Virgin and the Holy Ghost” (p. 402). S. Hip- 
polytus then calls her “ incorruptible ” in the same breath in 
which he calls the Holy Ghost Incorruptible. What would 
have been his wonder at the notion that she was once a 
 peccatrix”’! Observe also, in this early Father, that closely 
united mention of the Holy Ghost and the Blessed Virgin, 
which so shocks Dr. Pusey in the Venerable Grignon de 
Montfort. 

We will not quote the most impressive passages attributed 
to 8. Genqusy Thomnetongen 3 because F'. Harper intimates 
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(p. 404) some doubt of their genuineness : and we will proceed, 
therefore, to S. Dionysius of Alexandria. F. Harper men- 
tions that his letter was written by the authority, and as the 
expression of the doctrine, of the great Antiochene Council 
(p. 405). He calls our Lady “ a virginal paradise”; and 
declares that Christ “ preserved her incorruptible and blessed 
from head to foot.” No sober man will consider it possible 
that the Saint can have written thus strongly and unreservedly, 
had it occurred to him as an opinion imaginably existing 
among Catholics, that she had once been in bondage to 
corruption, and under the curse of God. 

This implicit belief in the Immaculate Conception, so far 
from terminating with the three first centuries, exhibited 
itself on the contrary with continually increasing significance, 
prominence, intensity. Abundant proof of this proposition is 
furnished by F. Harper (pp. 405—416) ; and his summing up 
at the end is amply warranted by the extracts which have gone 
before. Wewill place before our readers this most beautiful 
and forcible passage, putting into italics those portions of it to 
which we would invite particular attention. 

“Who can be so blinded with prejudice as not to perceive in these quota- 
tions, borrowed from successive centuries, an Apostolic tradition, which is as 
far removed from the least heterodox conception of Mary professed by Pro- 
testants, as heaven is from earth ? Voices reach us from Syria—from different, 
parts of Africa,—from Mesopotamia,—from Phcenicia,—from Milan,—Con- 
stantinople,—from Jerusalem,—from the shores of the Tiber,—from Mount 
Sinai,—from Rome,—from Lyons,—which, one and all, conspire in ascribing 
to Mary an immaculate purity of soul, mind, and body :—a solitary pre-emi- 
nence in God’s creation of grace. The similitudes which they employ, have a 
wondrous identity. Types are borrowed everywhere from the Old Testament 
of all that is most holy and most singular in Divine Benediction. The ex- 
pressions which all these Fathers concur in adopting,—the ideas which they 
spread in every place of their habitation,—contain within them the germ, at 
least, of the doctrine of Mary’s Immaculate Conception. She is that virgin 
earth, out of which Adam was formed :—earth, which was still fresh from the 
solemn blessing of its Creator ;—earth, which had not as yet been condemned 
because of Adam’s sin, to bring forth thorns and thistles. She is the incor- 
ruptible wood, out of which the great ark of our salvation was formed. No 
blasting breath of the Fall had rotted it; no worm of concupiscence had 
pierced its virginal incorruption. She is the fleece of Gideon, watered with 
celestial dew, while the rest of the earthly creation was withered up with a 
drought of grace. She mounts, with the acclaiming voice of Eastern and 
Western Church, above Angels and Archangels ; above Thrones, Dominations, 
and Principalities ; above Powers and Virtues ; above Cherubim and Sera- 
phim. Doctors of East and West place Her on the pinnacle of creation. The 
tongue of Patriarchs and Doctors fails them, when they would attempt to 
sound Her praises. Examine the picture well, take in its background, study 
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each finishing stroke of the pencil. And then put before you, as the original, 
one who has been blighted, (let it be but for an instant, it matters little,) with the 
curse of original sin. The trail of the serpent has been upon her soul ; she 
has been once at enmity with God, ‘a child of wrath,’ deprived of sanctify- 
ing grace ; the dark mark of Adam, omen of evil, on her. Who would be able to 
repress a smile when he heard that she was like to the incorruptible wood of the 
ark ; like to the virgin earth of innocent Paradise ; or higher, beyond power 
of created idea or speech, than Angels, Cherubim and Seraphim? What a 
triumph to the devils! What a dishonour to the choirs of heaven! What 
an insult to the Divine Son of Mary !—a triumph to the devils, because one 
who had once been stained by their mark of victory was raised to the highest 
rank in creation ; a dishonour to the sinless Angels, because their constituted 
Queen had once been subject to the taint of sin ; an insult to the Son, 
because an infamy to the Mother. The idea then of her Immaculate Concep- 
tion was latent, yet living in the consciousness of the Church. But for a time 
She, guided as ever by the Holy Spirit, was occupied with the definition of 
more important mysteries. She was indelibly fixing in Her creed the doc- 
trines of the Blessed Trinity, and of the Incarnation, amid the terrible conflict 
of sects and heresies. She needed a time of religious peace and stillness, that 
She might be able to fix the place of the Bright Morning Star in the new 
Heaven. Yet the Divinely-revealed idea was there, and soon began to show 
its stem above the earth” (pp. 416-418.) 


It is well known that the first Father who expressly treated 
of original sin, was S. Augustine ; and Dr. Pusey is, of course, 
very desirous of showing that he included our Blessed Lady 
in his general doctrine. Even had he done so, there would 
have been nothing to surprise Catholics. What the Apostles 
taught unemphatically in the first century, may well have been 
forgotten in Africa before the fifth. Nay, even had the true 
Apostolic impression by no means been effaced from the 
African Church, it was not at all unnatural that, in the ardour 
of conflict against a most detestable heresy, S. Augustine 
should have failed in giving due weight to a tradition, which, 
as all admit, had never at that time been reduced to an express 
and scientific shape. It is, therefore, the more remarkable, 
and testifies more strongly to the strength of this tradition, 
that (as F. Harper has satisfactorily shown) he did not really 
run counter to it at all. Indeed, more than this may be said. 
So far from being insensible to the implicit but living tradition 
on Mary’s sinlessness, he was (we believe) the first writer who 
gave to that tradition a definite and formal expression. We 
refer, of course, to the following most widely-celebrated 
passage :— 


“Except, therefore, the Holy Virgin Mary, about whom, on account of 
the honour of the Lord, I will not allow the question to be entertained, when 
sins are under discussion ;—for how do we know what increase of grace was 
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bestowed on Her, to enable Her to overcome sin in every way, Who merited 
to conceive, and bring forth Him, Who, as is plain, had no sin ;—with the 
exception therefore, of this Virgin, if we could gather together all those male 
and female saints, while they were living here below, and could ask them 
whether they were without sin; what answer do we think that they would 
give ?’”—Quoted by F. Harper in p. 364. 


Dr. Pusey, indeed, attempts to wrest this passage from its 
indubitable sense, and would limit it to Mary’s exemption from 
actual sin. But firstly consider the words merely in their own 
light. §. Augustine held it inconsistent with the Lord’s due 
honour, to suppose that His Mother even for an instant yielded 
to one passing emotion, which was at variance with the most 
perfect resignation and humility. Surely the Saint must have 
thought it very far more inconsistent with the Lord’s due 
honour, to imagine that His Mother had once been His enemy ; 
had once been under a just sentence of eternal banishment 
from His Presence. 

The same conclusion follows no less irrefragably from con- 
sidering the circumstances of the time, and the point really at 
issue between 8. Augustine and his antagonist. This is most 
admirably shown by F. Harper from p. 364 to p. 368. Julian 
was dwelling on the exemption of so many saints from actual 
sin, as a proof against S. Augustine’s doctrine on original sin. 
** Undoubtedly,” answers 8. Augustine in effect, ‘‘ I admit one 
of your instances, but I will admit no other. The Lord’s 
Mother, I grant, committed no actual sin; and in regard to 
her, therefore, I cannot maintain that she was involved in the 
original stain of our nature.” This last clause is undoubtedly 
requisite, in order to give S. Augustine’s words any intelligible 
meaning. 

But then, rejoins Dr. Pusey, S. Augustine cannot have 
meant this, because he frequently speaks of our Lady as having 
been born (much more therefore conceived) in original sin. On 
this assertion F. Harper joins issue; and examines every 
single Augustinian passage adduced or adducible by his 
opponent.* Nothing can be more complete than Dr. Pusey’s 





* We are bound to place before our readers the following from a note of 
F. Harper’s, that they may duly estimate Dr. Pusey’s incredible carelessness 
of quotation. ‘Dr. Pusey has confounded in his references two perfectly 
distinct works of 8. Augustine ; 4. ¢, his finished work against Julian in six 
books, and his unfinished work, which is also in six books. The first and 
third of his quotations are made from the latter . . . the second from the 
former. There can be no mistake in our supposition. For he cites the 
122nd chapter of the 4th Book: whereas in the perfect treatise there are 
only 16 chapters of the 4th Book ; but there is the 122nd chapter of the 
4th Book in the opus imperfectum, which contains the passage quoted by us, 
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overthrow. By far the strongest expression which he cites, is 
the phrase “caro peccati” applied to our Lady. The true 
reading is here by no means certain (p. 371, note); but the 
most superficial reader of 8. Augustine is well aware that with 
him “caro peccati”’ would naturally signify, ‘flesh derived 
from Adam in the ordinary way of natural descent.” 

Two of the passages adduced by Dr. Pusey (those numbered 
by F. Harper 7th and 8th, in p. 370), instead of having any 
force against the Immaculate Conception, tell decidedly in its 
favour ; the latter of the two very strongly so indeed. (See 
F. Harper, pp. 372, 373.) At the same time we frankly confess, 
in agreement with our author, that they show S. Augustine to 
have been entirely of F. Harper’s mind, in attributing to our 
Lady the “ debitum prowimum contrahendi originale pecca- 
tum”: a question on which we are presently to speak, 

From the first-quoted Augustinian passage, a most impor- 
tant inference may be drawn against Anglican controversialists ; 
nay, and would follow, even if Dr. Pusey’s most unreasonable 
interpretation of it could be admitted. It is absolutely certain 
from it, that when S. Augustine uttered various universally- 
sounding propositions,—on “all Adam’s posterity being 
infected with sin” and the like,—he never intended that 
those propositions should include the Mother of God. 
And since all the Church’s definitions against the Pelagian or 
semi-Pelagian heresy have been drawn up under S. Augus- 
tine’s influence—many of them in his very words—in regard 
to them also a similar conclusion follows. 

Dr. Pusey’s other historical objections against the Immacu- 
late Conception are so miscellaneous and so incredibly weak, 
that it is not worth while to pursue them. We will, therefore, 
but refer our readers to F. Harper’s crushing reply : pp. 350— 
364; and pp. 376-384. In the following passage that author 
thus moderately sums up the net result of his opponent’s 
argument from Antiquity :— 

“ And now let us pause for one moment to look back upon the nature of Dr. 
Pusey’s proof. His object, we must repeat, was to demonstrate that this 
dogma has no foundation in Antiquity. It is of course difficult enough to 
prove a negative. Still, after all, there is a species of moral evidence possible 
to this class of propositions. Ifthe Oxford Professor could have constructed 
a catena of Fathers,—representatives of Apostolic tradition in successive cen- 





and usually brought forward by the adversaries of our Lady’s Immaculate 
Conception. This confirms almost to evidence our suspicion, that he has been 
carelessly copying second hand, without informing his readers. However, 
to make our argument complete, we have added some passages from the 
complete work against Julian, to which he might have referred, if he had 
known them” (p. 369, note). 
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turies,—all of whom plainly declared that our Lady had been born in original 
sin, no one would have denied that he had in great measure made out his 
case. But, as a fact, what is the proof that he affords us of his assertion? 
Melchior Canus, a MS., and two Fathers, one of the Western, the other of 
the Eastern Church. These are the sum total of his authorities. Melchior 
Canus changes into Erasmus ;* the MS. cannot of course be put in evidence ; 
and the two Fathers, when their words are carefully examined, and collated 
with the context and other passages in their writings, are so far from justify- 
ing Dr. Pusey’s charge, that they help to disprove it. Now it is not our 
business to find fault with the meagreness of his proof. Jt is true that, by 
consulting Plazza or Peronne, he might have indefinitely swelled the proportion 
of his note. But we have no right to interfere with this self-elected poverty, if 
he deemed it expedient to adopt it. We have, however, a just right to com- 
plain of the way in which he has simply ignored the labours of our greatest 
theologians, who have proved that the doctrine has a very solid foundation in 
Antiquity. Either he did not know of the works of Suarez, Vasquez, De 
Valentia, Plazva, Perrone, &c. ; and in such case he was not justified in making 
so Sweeping an assertion. Or he did know of their works ; in which case 
nothing can excuse him from intemperate rashness. The only proper course 
open to him was, either to have shown that the abundant evidence produced 
by these theologians failed to sustain their cause, or to have abstained from 
pronouncing judgment on the question at all. If grave subjects like these,— 
dogmas of the Catholic Church,—were to be treated in such sort by theological 
writers generally, we might as well destroy the erudition of centuries at onces 
For it would become simply useless. Controversies would be ever repeating 
themselves; and Divine Theology, the Queen of Sciences, would never 
‘ grow to the full knowledge of the Son of God,’ because it would be ever 
going round in a circle, like a blind horse at its grindstone” (pp. 37-56). 

In our preceding remarks we have not attempted to prove 
the Immaculate Conception. That doctrine has been defined 
by the Roman Catholic Church; and an article on Marian 
doctrine is not the proper place for establishing the infallibility 
of that Church. We have but professed, then, a reply, under 
F. Harper’s guidance, to Dr. Pusey’s objections, whether taken 
from Scripture or from Antiquity. But, in fact, our conclusions 
have not been only negative ; they have been also importantly 
positive. It has been seen (1) that there is one text of Scrip- 
ture (Gen. iii. 15) which points irresistibly to the doctrine ; 
and (2) that patristic dicta, from the very first, afford the 
strongest presumption of its Apostolicity. 


Mary, then, never contracted original sin. But now we 
take a step further, and inquire whether she incurred the 





* We incline to think that Canus more completely denies all patristic 
evidence for the doctrine, than F. Harper (p. 363) is willing to admit.— 
[Ep. D. R.] 
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“debitum prowimum ” of contracting it. This is a perfectly 
open question among Catholics ; and here, to our great regret, 
we part company with F’. Harper. He maintains that she did 
incur this ‘‘ debitum proximum ” ; nay, and speaks with a cer- 
tain severity of those who think otherwise (p. 337) : whereas 
for ourselves we more than incline to the opposite opinion. 
But before discussing this question, we must consider precisely 
what it involves. We would beg our readers, therefore, to 
reperuse from p. 463 to p. 466 of this article; and we will 
add a few further explanations, supplementary of what has 
there been said. God made “a virtual compact with Adam 
as progenitor and moral head of the whole human family ” 
(F. Harper, p. 300). The interests of Adam’s posterity were 
most closely bound up with his own. If he obeyed God’s 
Precept, his descendants were to be immaculately conceived, 
and to retain original justice. But if he ate the forbidden 
fruit, they were to bear a large share in the consequences of 
that sin; one by one, as they came into existence, they were 
to be destitute of habitual grace, lying under God’s wrath, 
meriting eternal banishment from His Presence, and visited with 
various other miseries. Adam did eat the forbidden fruit. 
At that very moment, to use the recognized phrase, his 
descendants “ sinned in him ;” 7. ¢., they were at that moment, 
in retribution of his sin, sentenced to a prospective punishment, 
analogous to what they would have endured had they personally 
sinned, Or, to use equally recognized theological words, they 
incurred the “ debitum proximum contrahendi originale pec- 
catum.” The precise question at issue, then, is this. Did the 
virtual compact with Adam include all those descended from 
him in the ordinary way of nature? When he transgressed 
the precept, did all these sin in him? Did all these incur the 
debitum proximum ? Or was there one memorable exception ? 
Was Mary, through Christ’s merits, exempted from any share 
whatever in the prospective sentence? It is of faith (as we have 
seen) that in her case this prospective sentence never became 
actual; that she was sanctified at the very moment of her 
creation. We are now to inquire whether even prospectively 
she incurred that sentence.* For brevity’s sake we will call 
the doctrine, which gives a negative answer to this inquiry, 
the doctrine of her “immunity.” 

Those who maintain this immunity, rest their case chiefly on 
the singular dignity of the Deipara, and on the most active 
and intimate share ascribed to her by Scripture in the great 





* It will be explained presently that, beyond all question, she incurred the 
“debitum remotwm” of original sin, by her natural descent from Adam. 
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work of man’s redemption. This, therefore, will be our most 
appropriate place for considering more carefully than we have 
yet done, the Protevangel of Genesis: for we believe that not 
Protestants only, but a large number of Catholics, have never 
sufficiently weighed the extraordinary significance of this 
prophecy. We have said something on this text in p. 459, and 
will here put it down in full.  Inimicitias ponam inter te et 
Mulierem, et semen tuum et semen illius:” Ipse “ conteret caput 
tuum, et tu insidiaberis calcaneo ejus ” (Gen, iii. 15).* Such 
was the first promise of redemption given by God in the very 
moment of pronouncing doom. Who is the Woman here 
spoken of ? Both F. Newman and F. Harper assure us, that . 
the Fathers understood Mary as the Woman; and Dr. Pusey 
also himself is of the same mind. But, in fact, we do not see 
how any other sense can be even suggested. The Woman is 
either Mary or Eve. But if she were Eve, who are “the 
Woman’s seed”? “Her carnal posterity,” of course; %.¢., 
the mass of mankind, the world. Hither, then, you must hold 
that God placed an eternal enmity between the devil and the 
world—a somewhat astounding hypothesis to the devout 
Christian—or else you must look to Mary as the prophesied 
Woman. It should further be added, as F. Newman points 
out, that there is 8. Paul’s inspired authority for that paral- 
lelism between Adam and Christ, which vividly suggests the 
further parallelism between Eve and Mary. 

Who are Satan’s “seed”? All evil spirits and evil men; 
those who followed his evil example; those who constitute that 
kingdom of which, in some sense, he is the ruler. So far 
there can be no second opinion. 

Whom, then, are we to understand by Mary’s “seed”? 
In the first place, undoubtedly, her Divine Son; for to Him 
reference is immediately made as to one already mentioned— 
“ Tpse.” But we must include others besides Him, or else the 
latter part of the first clause will not be duly opposed to 
the former. If Satan’s seed include all evil angels and evil 
men, then Mary’s seed must include all good angels and good 
men. 

Two parties, then, are mentioned by God, between whom He 
will place irreconcilable “‘ enmities”’: these are the respective 
parties of evil and good; they who fight under the respective 
banners of the devil and of God. The one party, receiving its 





* In the latter clause we have agreed with Dr. Pusey in giving the masculine 
reading “‘ Ipse” as more probably the true one. See F. Harper’s overwhelming 
reply to Dr. Pusey, from p. 339 to p. 350, on the argument which the latter 
attempts to draw from this masculine reading. 
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name in the prophecy from Satan, includes all evil angels and 
evil men. The other party, receiving its name in the prophecy 
from Mary, includes, firstly, the Incarnate God; and secondly, 
all good angels and good men. Montfort has horrified Dr. 
Pusey, by drawing out from this prophecy a very small part of 
its full purport. ‘God has never made or formed but one 
enmity ; but it is an irreconcileable one, which shall endure 
and develope even unto the end. It is between Mary, His 
worthy Mother, and the devil; between the children and the 
servants of Mary and the children and instruments of Lucifer.” 
—(Hirenicon, p. 168; Montfort, p. 30.) If even this state- 
ment appears to Protestants so extravagant, what would they 
have said had Montfort, or some other ‘‘ Marian ” writer, done 
fuller justice to the words of Almighty God? We mentioned 
in our last number (p. 197) how shocked is Dr. Pusey by 
Montfort speaking of “souls which are born of God and of 
Mary ;” but what if Montfdrt had expressed that which God ex- 
presses in this prophecy? if he had pointed to Mary as the one 
predicted enemy of Satan? to Christ and good Christians as 
jointly constituting her seed? to Christ and good Christians as 
agreeing with each other in this, that He and they are alike 
born of God and of Mary? We see not how the following 
conclusion can be evaded. If the scene recorded in Genesis 
were a real announcement of redemption, then the whole body 
of Protestants, with Dr. Pusey at their head, denounce, as 
corrupt and anti-Christian, that very doctrine which God 
Himself revealed as the foundation of Christian hope. His 
first promise of a Redeemer was (as it were) imbedded in His 
promise of a Co-Redemptress. 

Another inference. If the evil angels are among the ser- 
pent’s seed, then (as we have seen) the good angels must be 
counted among the Woman’s seed. Now Christ is, of course, 
counted among the Woman’s seed, in that she is literally and 
precisely His Mother. But on what possible view can angels 
be counted among her seed, unless it be intended that she is 
to have some very signal supremacy in that kingdom of which 
they are members ? 

So far we have addressed our reasoning on this text to 
Protestants as well as Catholics. We are now to use it against 
our Catholic opponents; and our first argument for Mary’s 
immunity is the following. When Almighty God uttered this 
memorable prophecy, He was solemnly pronouncing judgment 
on mankind in consequence of the Fall. According to our 
opponents, then, at the time when He named her as the very 
representative of holiness and of redeeming power, He was 
passing on her a prospective sentence of sin and death ; at the 
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moment when He proclaimed a perpetual enmity between her 
and Satan, He was branding on her by anticipation the mark 
of Satanic victory; at the moment when He was naming 
S. Michael and the whole heavenly host as among her “ seed,” 
He was excluding her from the inheritance of future glory. 
The fact that He intended (if we may so speak) by a subsequent 
decree to reverse that sentence, does not at all interfere with 
the fact that (according to F. Harper’s theory) He was now 
pronouncing it. And it is this fact which must appear, we 
think, on reflection so strange and so incredible. 

As on this particular part of our argument our opponents 
are Catholics, they will agree with us in attaching the greatest 
weight to the solemn words addressed by Pius IX. to the 
whole Church, in the very act of defining the Immaculate Con- 
ception. We would draw their attention, then, to the follow- 
ing extract from the Bull “ Ineffabilis ;’ and we would ask 
them whether the whole drift and“*bearing of such words be 
not utterly out of harmony with the opinion, that God once 
visited Mary with a prospective condemnation to sin and 
death. The Holy Fathers and writers of the Church “ pro- 
fessed that the Most Glorious Virgin was the cause of re- 
demption to the parents of mankind, of life to their posterity, 
(parentum reparatricem, posterorum vivificatricem), elected 
before the world was (a seeculo electam) prepared for Himself 
by the Most High; . . . and therefore they affirmed that the 
same Most Blessed Virgin, through grace, was exempt from 
all stain of sin. . . and having been united with God by a 
sempiternal covenant (sempiterno foedere cum IIlo conjunctam), 
had never been in darkness, &c., &c.” Take one only of 
these extremely strong phrases. It is surely difficult to see 
how He can have united her with Himself by a sempiternal 
covenant, if He had made her alienation from Him in any 
sense dependent on Adam’s transgression of the precept. 

We next come to a more general argument ; the Apostolic 
view of Mary’s greatness. ‘There has never been written, we 
think, a more masterly and more faultless specimen of Scrip- 
tural exegesis, than F, Newman’s application of Apoc. xii. 1—6 
to our Blessed Lady (pp. 57—66.)* Such, then, was 8. John’s 





* Every one possesses F. Newman’s pamphlet ; but his “Essay on De- 
velopment” is not so readily accessible. Our readers therefore will thank us 
for reprinting the paragraph of that work, in which he treats the same argu- 
ment. “The parallel between ‘the Mother of all living’ and the Mother of 
the Redeemer may be gathered from a comparison of the first chapters of 
Scripture with the last. It was noticed in a former place, that the only 
passage where the serpent is directly identified with the evil spirit occurs in 
the twelfth chapter of Revelations ; now it is observable that the recognition 
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view of his sovereign mistress and tenderly loved mother: “a 
Woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet.” 
What words can be more significant, as expressing a place at 
the very summit of creation? And in this vision, again, as 
in the prophecy of Genesis, Satan contends directly against 
her, and but indirectly against her Son. Nor was this 
Apostolic teaching forgotten in subsequent ages: on the 
contrary, if our readers would obtain some adequate con- 
ception of primitive doctrine concerning the Mother of God, 
let them again study that magnificent passage of F. Harper’s, 
which we extracted in pp.472,3. But we would earnestly submit 
to his deliberate judgment, whether his argument would not 
legitimately extend farther than he is now willing to admit. 
We will adopt his own words, with the variations requisite for 
our purpose. “ Examine the picture well,” we will say; 
“take in its background; study each finishing stroke of the 
pencil. And then put before you as the original one” who 
for four thousand years lay under a prospective sentence of 
sin and death; who by God’s just judgment forfeited her 
inheritance of sanctifying grace; whose condemnation was 
not reversed till the very last moment, when it was on the 
point of being executed by her coming into existence as a 
peccatrix. ‘ What a triumph to the devils ! what a dishonour 
to the choirs of Heaven! what an insult to the Divine Son of 
Mary !—a triumph to the devils because one who”’ had been 
actually and literally overthrown by their triumph, “ was 
raised to the highest rank in creation; a dishonour to the 
sinless angels, because their constituted Queen had” been 
justly sentenced to the forfeiture of grace and glory; “an 
insult to the Son because a” prospective “infamy to the 
Mother.” Surely it may be said that “the idea” of her 
immunity, no less truly than that “of her Immaculate Con- 
ception, was latent yet living in the consciousness of the 
Church.” 


when made, is found in the course of a vision of a ‘woman clothed with the 
sun and the moon under her feet :’ thus two women are brought in contrast 
with each other. Moreover, as it is said in the Apocalypse, ‘ The dragon was 
wroth with the woman, and went about to make war with the remnant of her 
seed,’ so it is prophesied in Genesis, ‘I will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and between thy seed and her Seed. He shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise His heel.’ Also the enmity was to exist, not only between 
the serpent and the Seed of woman, but between the serpent and the woman 
herself ; and here too there is a correspondence in the Apocalyptic vision. If 
then there is reason for thinking that this mystery at the close of Revelation 
answers to the mystery in the beginning of it, and that ‘the Woman’ men- 
tioned in both passages is one and the same, then she can be none other than 
Mary, thus introduced prophetically to our notice immediately on the 
transgression of Eve” (pp. 384, 5.) 
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And here let us once more turn to the momentous Bull 
“ Tneffabilis.” “The Ineffable God,” proclaims Pius IX., 
regarded Mary “‘ with so great love in preference to all other 
creatures, that He took pleasure in her alone with most earnest 
affection (propensissimi voluntate). Wherefore He so won- 
drously loaded her with grace before all the angelic spirits, . . . 
that she possessed that fulness of innocence and sanctity, than 
which no greater beneath God can in any manner be understood 
(qua major sub Deo nullatenus intelligitur) . .. And truly it alto- 
gether became her that . . . being altogether free from the stain 
of original sin, she should achieve a most ample triwmph over the 
ancient serpent.” Surely the spirit and tendency of such 
expressions is adverse in the highest degree to the sup- 
position of her non-immunity. For on that supposition she 
was signally inferior to the angelic spirits, in having under- 
gone a prospective sentence of God’s wrath; and moreover, 
in one important respect, did not triumph over the ancient 
serpent at all, but, on the contrary, was overthrown by his 
victory. 

Indeed, that the “ debitum proximum” involves a certain 
real personal ignominy, seems to us manifestly implied in the 
very expressions which are universally recognized, and which 
S. Paul sanctions. Of those who incurred this debitum, he 
says that they “die in Adam,” as opposed to “living in 
Christ ;” nay he virtually affirms, as we have seen, that they 
“sinned in Adam.” Such words cannot surely be understood, 
with any show of reason, otherwise than as expressing a 
certain real brand and degradation. But let this conclusion 
once be admitted, and our argumentative victory is assured. 
For to say that the Mother of God suffered prospectively, and 
that indeed for four thousand years, under a real brand and 
degradation, would be as unspeakably repulsive to our oppo- 
nents as to ourselves. 

To our mind, we must say, these arguments appear so 
strong, that their very strength may ingeniously be turned 
against the conclusion which they indicate. ‘Since the doc- 
trine of Mary’s non-immunity,” it may be objected, “is so 
harsh and incredible in itself, there must be some very 
powerful theological reason, which has kept back so many 
great doctors, so many of her ardent lovers, from embracing 
it.” But we answer readily, that the theological reason is 
immediately producible, which, in fact, had such great 
weight over their convictions. It is a vital article of faith, 
that she was redeemed by her Son; and it does not readily 
appear how this doctrine can be reconciled with that of her 
immunity. On a similar principle, as F. Newman mentions 
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(p. 142), Origen held that she committed actual sin; because 
otherwise “she would not be one of the redeemed :” “and 
in the middle age,” he adds, “the great obstacle to the 
reception of the Immaculate Conception was that, unless she 
had been in some sense a sinner, she would not have been 
redeemed.” In proportion, however, as the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception (1) was rightly apprehended, and (2) 
was seen to be altogether consistent with her redemption, all 
argumentative difficulty was overcome. And similarly, in pro- 
portion as a clear conviction gains ground, that this further 
doctrine of her immunity is no less thoroughly reconcileable 
than the former with her having been redeemed, we cannot 
but anticipate that this doctrine, also, will obtain wider and 
wider prevalence within the Church. Indeed, there cannot 
be a better illustration of the principle on which legitimate 
doctrinal development is ever advancing.* Now this it is 
which theologians of later centuries have been effecting with 
greater or less success. They have been labouring in behalf 
of those, who cannot bear to think that Mary sinned in Adam; 
and have devised various methods, whereby such persons 
may gratify their pious instincts, and do justice to the ob- 
vious drift of Scripture and Antiquity, without any detriment 
to the great doctrine of her redemption. 

The difficulty to be encountered is, of course, this. ‘ God’s 
decree of redemption was dependent on His prevision of 
Adam’s fall; and consequently Mary’s exclusion from the 
original pact with Adam, could not possibly have been due to 
the Redeemer’s foreseen merits. But if not, then (on the 
hypothesis of her immunity) she was not truly redeemed.” 
And there appears at first sight one most obvious way of 
solving this difficulty; viz., to accept the theory of those 
theologians, who hold that the decree of the Incarnation was 
not dependent on the prevision of Adam/’s fall. But on con- 
sideration it will be found, we think, that one insurmountable 
difficulty stands in the way of this solution. It will throw 
much light, however, on the state of the question, if we begin 
by stating this attempted solution at its best advantage. 

It is held, then, by the Scotist school, and by many other 
theologians also, that, in virtue of the existing decree, the Son 
would equally have become Incarnate, even though Adam had 
not fallen ; but that in that case He would have come Impassible 
and Immortal. According to this doctrine, the grace enjoyed 





* F, Harper in various parts of his volume refers to this question of deve- 
lopment in a most satisfactory manner. See ¢. g., pp. 67, 202, 216, 349, 383, 
and elsewhere. 
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by the Angels—the grace originally enjoyed by our first 
parents—was entirely due to Christ’s foreseen merits; and, 
according to this doctrine, we may most easily hold that 
through those same merits Mary was excluded from the 
pact with Adam. To this explanation, indeed, one objection 
may be made, which is at once met by a most obvious reply. 
“No one would say,” argues the objector, “that the Angels 
were redeemed by Christ, though they owe their grace to His 
merits; for what was that penalty from which they were 
redeemed? In like manner, though it were true that Mary 
owed her immunity to her Son’s foreseen merits, it would not 
thence follow that she was redeemed by her Son.” We 
answer that there is a broad difference between the two cases. 
The Angels were under no “debitum remotum” of con- 
tracting original sin, for they were not descended from Adam 
at all. But Mary was one of that very class—Adam’s descend- 
ants in the way of nature —whose future state was made 
dependent on Adam’s faithfulness. For Christ’s sake, then, 
she was exempted from a danger, which impended over the 
whole class whereof she was a member, excepting only herself. 
To be thus exempted for the sake of His merits, is, in the 
truest sense, to be redeemed by Him; nay, it is a higher 
redemption than any other. “ Prevention,” says F. Harper 
very pointedly, “is better than cure;” and the Bull “ In- 
effabilis ” declares, on the same principle, that by her Immacu- 
late Conception she was “redeemed in a sublimer manner ” 
than the rest of mankind. If, then, to be preserved from sin 
is a sublimer redemption than to be cleansed from it ;—by 
parity of reason, to be exempt from its sentence is a still 
sublimer redemption than the mere remission of that sentence. 

Nothing, in every other respect, can be more faultless 
than this reasoning; but the theory is vitiated, we fear, by 
one fatal flaw. According to Scotists themselves, God’s 
decree of Christ’s death depended on His prevision of 
Adam’s fall. Now the Church, in her collect for the Immacu- 
late Conception, declares that Mary was redeemed by her 
Son’s death (“ Qui ex morte Ejusdem Filii Sui preevisi eam 
ab omni labe preeservisti”’). Again, it would seem very ven- 
turesome, and at variance with the stream of tradition, to 
exclude her from the number of those (Apoc. v. 9) who were 
“redeemed to God by the Lord’s Blood.” The fundamental 
difficulty, therefore, so far remains unsolved. 

It would be absolutely impossible in one article, even were 
the present writer sufficiently well informed, to recount the 
various theories which have been devised by Catholic theo- 
logians, for explaining our Blessed Lady’s redemption from 
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the “ debitum proximum” through her Son’s foreseen suffer- 
ings and death. It amply suffices, however, for the purpose 
of our present argument, if we mention only one which 
appears to us unexceptionable. For this purpose, then, we 
will take Lugo’s (“De Incarnatione,” d. 7, s. 3, 4). And, in 
order to explain it, we will premise that no one supposes 
God to have informed Adam in accurate detail of all the 
various evils which would result from the Fall; but only to 
have made him generally understand, that his sin would inflict 
fearful injury on his posterity. The question, therefore, does 
not relate to God’s counsels as divulged to Adam, but as 
existing in themselves. According to Lugo, His decree 
concerning Adam might have been thus expressed: “TI am 
free, if Adam sin, to send into the world a Redeemer—the 
Incarnate Son. I exempt, therefore, from my present pact 
with Adam that Woman—if there be any such—whom I may 
choose as Mother of God.” Then, on foreseeing the Fall and 
decreeing consequently the Redeemer, He chooses Mary for 
Christ’s sake, out of all other women, to be the Mother of God, 
and so to have been exempt from the compact with Adam. 
According to Lugo’s view, then, the matter stands thus: 
That the Deipara, as such, was not included in the pact with 
Adam, this is not due to Christ’s merits; but that Mary in 
particular was chosen to be Deipara, this was exclusively due 
to her Son’s foreseen passion. She was in the strictest sense, 
therefore, redeemed by Him, from incurring that sentence in 
which she would otherwise have been involved.* 

It will have been understood, of course, that this part of 
our argument is purely negative. We started by giving (as 
we think) extremely strong grounds, for the doctrine of our 
Blessed Lady’s immunity; but it is objected that, had she 

ossessed that immunity, she could not be really redeemed. 
f any one imaginable theory can be devised, which harmonizes 
the doctrine of her immunity with the doctrine of her redemp- 
tion, the objection is peremptorily refuted. Where one such 
theory can be devised, probably a hundred such can be 





* Lugo gives an illustration of his theory in n. 38 ; but perhaps a still better 
is given by F. Compton Carleton, S.J. A general practises, towards some 
mutinous troop, the reverse process to decimation; he condemns nine-tenths 
to death, reserving to himself the power of naming the exceptions. Before 
he has begun to consider who these exceptions shall be, you hear of what has 
taken place, and hasten to entreat him that A B shall be one of the number 
exempted. He grants your request, purely from consideration to your merits. 
Every one would admit that A B owes his life entirely to your intercession. 
Why? The original exemption of one-tenth was not due to your inter- 
cession at all: but that A B is included in that number, he owes entirely to 
you ; and this is enough. The application is obvious. 
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devised also; and it is very probable we may find hereafter 
that the true theory is distinct from any one of them. 

One final remark under this head. For ourselves we incline 
most strongly to follow Salazar’s opinion, that had Adam not 
fallen, Mary would not have existed ; that in decreeing the In- 
carnation, God also decreed her creation as Deipara; that for the 
sake of her Son’s foreseen merits, He enriched her with every 
excellence of nature and of grace. Let this opinion be 
adopted, and it will follow, according to Lugo’s explanation 
of her immnnity, that she never even hypothetically incurred 
the debitum proximum. We mean that she was never pro- 
spectively sentenced to a maculate conception, even on the 
hypothesis of her not being chosen as Deipara; for had she 
not been chosen as Deipara, she would not have existed at all. 
And there is some confirmation of Salazar’s opinion, in the 
fact that, according to Catholic tradition, a certain miracle 
was wrought towards her active conception, as towards that 
of S. John Baptist; because both her parents were much 
advanced in years. 

Another objection against our Lady’s immunity has been de- 
rived from various texts of 8. Paul already mentioned—viz., 
Rom. v. 12 and 18; 1 Cor. xv. 22. Now, firstly, let us even 
suppose that there is nothing in 8. Paul’s context, permitting 
an exception of Mary from these universal propositions: still 
our present opponents, being Catholics, could not urge them 
reasonably against us. ‘‘ In many things we offend all,” says 
S. James; and §. John, “If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves.” Moreover, the Council of Milevi (Canons 
6, 7, 8) expresses itself with great severity, against those who 
shrink from interpreting these and many similar Scriptural 
expressions in their obvious sense. Yet the Council of 
Trent declares Mary’s freedom from actual sin ; while as to 
original sin, it expressly states that she is not included in the 
general decrees put forth on that doctrine. The Church 
herself, then, teaches that such general propositions are to be 
understood with one exception. And her general tradition 
indeed from the first, as no Catholic can fairly doubt, has 
been that which found expression in 8. Augustine’s celebrated 
passage, and which excepts her from every general proposi- 
tion connecting mankind with sin. 

But now, secondly, as the Jesuit theologians of Wiirtzburg 
very strikingly point out (De Pecc. Orig., n. 127), there is no 
need of travelling beyond S. Paul himself, to see of how little 
account is this objection. “S. Paul,” argues the objector, 
“describes those who sinned in Adam as precisely coextensive 
in number with those who have been redeemed by Christ. 
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Mary was redeemed by Christ; therefore, according to S. 
Paul, she sinned in Adam.” But even if Mary were totally 
out of the question, it would still be manifestly untrue that all 
sinned in Adam who were redeemed by Christ; for Eve was 
redeemed by Christ, and yet did not sinin Adam. It cannot 
by possibility, then, be maintained that S. Paul’s universal 
propositions admit of no exception; and if he certainly did 
not include the first Eve, why are we to take for granted that 
he included the second ? 

F. Harper rests his objection to our Lady’s immunity chiefly 
on the authority of Suarez; and God forbid we should say 
one word to depreciate that truly illustrious and revered 
name! ‘The lovers of Mary in particular owe him the deepest 
gratitude ; for the whole body of Marian doctrine had never 
before (we believe) been drawn out with a fulness and accu- 
racy commensurable with that exhibited in his second volume 
on the Incarnation.* But it is a mere truism to say that no 
theologian, however eminent, is infallible. §. Alphonsus 
assuredly knew Suarez’s opinion, and was the very last man 
to undervalue his authority; yet he does not hesitate to say, 
“YT adhere to the opinion” of Mary’s immunity, “as more 
glorious for my Mistress” (“ Glories of Mary, Sermon on the 
Immaculate Conception,” 38rd point). Truly, if we do not 
disparage S. Thomas the prince of theologians, by confessing 
that he wrote unsatisfactorily on the Immaculate Conception ;— 
neither do we disparage Suarez his illustrious successor, by 
confessing that he wrote unsatisfactorily on the “ debitum 
proximum.” In both cases it should be remembered, that 
in no one thing is doctrinal growth more rapid and more 
remarkable, than in the greater and greater clearness with 
which Catholics perceive, how much is implied in the 
Scriptural and patristic dicta on Mary’s enmity against the 
kingdom of sin. In the later of those two treatises which 
F. Harper quotes, Suarez, while firmly adhering to his original 
opinion, implies that the question has been far more actively 
ventilated of late, than it had been when he wrote his earlier 
work ; and we may add that the effect of this increased venti- 
lation became very manifest in subsequent centuries. 

Lugo does not expressly state to which side he adheres. 
If he believed the immunity, we have his singularly great 
name to place against Suarez’s. ‘To us it appears rather more 





* F. Harper (p. 325, note) mentions the touching story of our Lady’s 
appearance to F. Guttierez, thanking him for Suarez’s essay on her merits. 
We do not understand from F. Harper that this essay touched on the 
“debitum proximum.” 
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probable, from his tone, that he inclined to Suarez’s view; 
but even if this were so, we can draw two important inferences 
from his significant reticence. Firstly, the opposite current 
in his time was so strong, that he did not venture openly to 
oppose it. ‘The opinion,” he says, “ denying” the debitum 
proximum “ has been at this time received by many (pluribus) 
who argue for it (probant) at length, and adduce in its favour 
many authors, ancient and modern;” but “it is no part of 
my intention,” he explains, “to dispute on this point” (“ De 
Incarn.,” d. 7, n. 25). Secondly, we ask what brought him 
across the question at all? He was very keen for the anti- 
Scotist doctrine on God’s motive in the Incarnation ; and he 
was led to write his two sections, because he felt that a vast 
prejudice would be created against his opinion on that subject, 
if it were once thought inconsistent with the doctrine of 
Mary’s immunity. This fact shows how great in his day was 
the prevalence and influence of the doctrine we advocate. 
Moreover, we have at all events his most express authority 
for holding, that it is thoroughly reconcileable with that of her 
redemption. We may add, that two considerable scholastics, 
Coninck and Hurtado, follow exactly the same course as 
Lugo; while Raynaudus, who wrote very soon after Lugo 
and who himself agreed with Suarez, says that the opposite 
opinion is entertained by “ innwmerable moderns ” (innumeri 
recentiores). 

The theologians of the last two centuries include no name, 
which stands at all so high as that of the earlier scholastics ; 
and we have none, therefore, to allege, so strong as those 
adduced by F. Harper. There seems no doubt, however, that 
the large majority of these theologians are in favour of the 
immunity; among whom may be included Viva, Arriaga, 
Eusebius Amort, 8. Alphonsus, Ortega, Sardagna, Duval, the 
Jesuit theologians of Wiirzburg :—all of great authority.* While 
even at the earlier period we may cite Da Ponte, Salazar,t 





* All these writers speak explicitly except Amort and Sardagna. The 
former, in his last paragraph on original sin, says, “Nolim tuert quod B. Virgo 
contraxerit debitum proximum incurrendi peccatum originale.” The latter 
professes in his text only to state the arguments on either side ; but every 
one will see that he holds the immunity. And in the index at the end of 
his volume, he thus sums up: “ Maria habuit debitum remotum contrahendi 
originale peccatum, non tamen debitum proximum.” 

+ We cannot sympathise with the tone of F. Harper’s comment on Salazar, 
p. 337 ; nor can we duarve that any of the scholastics who mention him speak 
of him otherwise than most respectfully. Instead of wishing, with F. Harper, 
that he had not “ tried his hand at thealogy,” we heartily wish he had written 
a great deal more on it, if he had continued to write as well. 
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Salmeron, Vega, Granado, and others. It is very safe, there- 
fore, to say, and it is all we wish to infer, that if our readers 
are impressed by the theological arguments above adduced for 
our Lady’s immunity, there is no objection whatever, on the 
ground of authority, against their embracing the conclusion 
to which those arguments point. 

One remark in conclusion. In both the passages cited by 
F. Harper, Suarez expressly states that there is no unsound- 
ness whatever in believing Mary’s immunity, if her redemption 
by Christ’s death be also believed; nor, indeed, does either 
F’, Harper or any other theologian accuse this doctrine of un- 
soundness. Now, many good Catholics follow S. Alphonsus’s 
advice—we endeavour to follow it ourselves—of ascribing to 
the Mother of God every privilege, resting on any solid ground 
whatever, which can be ascribed to her without theological 
unsoundness. All such persons, therefore, will embrace the 
doctrine of her immunity from the ‘‘ debitum proximum.” 


We now pass to the doctrine of her Assumption. Under 
this doctrine, strictly so called, are not included, of course, 
the various circumstances mentioned by tradition as accom- 
panying the event, but the event itself: the fact that Mary’s 
body was not permitted to see corruption, but, on the con- 
trary, was speedily reunited to her soul and raised into heaven 
Dr. Pusey complains (p. 150) that on Roman Catholic princi- 
ples this doctrine i8 no less certain now, than the Immaculate 
Conception was before it had been defined. But we think 
that he has under-stated the matter, as we said in April 
(p. 430) ; we maintain that the doctrine of the Assumption, 
as being everywhere taught by Pope and bishops, is infallibly 
guaranteed as true.* Even apart from the Church’s authority, 
we cannot imagine any Catholic to ponder on the other Marian 
doctrines, and then to doubt that this is their legitimate con- 
sequence and completion. We have nowhere seen this argu- 





* We have very great pleasure in quoting from F. Harper the following 
strong corroboration of everything which we advanced on this subject in 
April. Dr. Pusey “complains that ‘ any doctrine being taught everywhere at 
this present moment was to be a proof of a Divine tradition that it had been 
always’ (implicitly at least) ‘ taught, 7. ¢., that it had been always contained, 
at least virtually, in the sacred deposit of the Faith. Yet who would suppose 
otherwise, who really and honestly believes in the infallibility of the Church ? 
Would the Holy Spirit—the €pirit of the truth—allow the whole Church to 
go wrong, for one moment of time, in Her collective doctrinal teaching? 
For that moment, the mystical Body of Christ is involved in error. For that 
moment, the gates of hell have prevailed. For that moment, our Lord’s 
solemn promise has been broken” (p. 390). See our own remarks in April, 
pp. 422—426, 
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ment so powerfully enforced, as it was some years ago by 
F. Newman :— 


It was surely fitting then, it was becoming, that she should be taken up 
into heaven and not lie in the grave till Christ’s second coming, who had 
passed a life of sanctity and of miracle such as hers. . . . It would bea 
greater miracle if, her life being what it was, her death was like that of other 
men, than if it were such as to correspond to her life. Who can conceive, 
my brethren, that God should so repay the debt He condescended to owe to His 
Mother, for Hishuman Body, as to allow the flesh and blood from which it was 
taken to moulder in the grave? Do the sons of men thus deal with their 
mothers? Do they not nourish and sustain them in their feebleness, and 
keep them in life while they are able ? Or who can conceive that that virginal 
frame, which never sinned, was to undergo the death of a sinner? Why should 
she share the curse of Adam, who had no share in his fall? “Dust thou art, 
and into dust thou shalt return,” was the sentence upon sin ; she then who was 
not a sinner, fitly never saw corruption. She died then, my brethren, because 
even our Lord and Saviour died ; she died, as she suffered, because she was 
in this world, because she was in a state of things in which suffering and death 
was the rule. . . . Her departure made no noise in the world. The 
Church went about her common duties, preaching, converting, suffering; there 
were persecutions, there was fleeing from place to place, there were martyrs, 
there were triumphs; at length the rumour spread through Christendom that 
Mary was no longer upon earth. Pilgrims went to and fro; they sought for 
her relics, but these were not; did she die at Ephesus? or did she die at 
Jerusalem? accounts varied; but her tomb could not be pointed out, or, if it 
was found, it was open; and instead of her pure and fragrant body, there was 
a growth of lilies from the earth which she had touched. So inquirers went 
home marvelling, and waiting for further light. And then the tradition came, 
wafted westward on the aromatic breeze, how that when the time of her 
dissolution was at hand, . . . the Apostles were suddenly gathered 
together in one place, even in the Holy City, to bear part in the joyful cere- 
monial; how that they buried her with fitting rites; how that the third day, 
when they came to the tomb, they found it empty, and angelic choirs with 
their glad voices were heard singing day and night the glories of their risen 
Queen. But, however we feel towards the details of this history (nor is there 
anything in it which will be unwelcome or difficult to piety), so much cannot 
be doubted, from the consent of the whole Catholic world and the revelations 
made to holy souls, that, as is befitting, she is, soul and body, with her Son 
and God in heaven, and that we have to celebrate, not only her death, but 
her Assumption.—(Discourses to Mixed Congregations, pp. 396-9.) 


The Church then teaches infallibly the doctrine of the As- 
sumption: yet she does not teach it as of faith; its denial 
would be theologically unsound, but would not be heretical. 
A Catholic, then, has no call whatever to maintain that the 
Apostles actually taught the doctrine, but only that they 
taught premisses from which it legitimately results. Dr. Pusey 
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is pained, indeed, by the reflection, that at some future time 
it may possibly be defined as of faith; and Suarez tells us 
that no Catholic in his day even doubted of this possibility.* 
But as there is no thought at present of any such definition, 
we need not discuss the question before it practically arises. 
All then that would here remain for us to do, would be to meet 
the objections against the doctrine raised by Dr. Pusey, 
whether from Scripture or from Antiquity. But he raises none 
such. He merely (p. 150) calls it a “bold conception ;” and 
recites, with a kind of querulousness but without attempting 
to answer them, such arguments in its favour as we have 
quoted above from IF’. Newman. 

The body of Mary, then, so far enjoys the same privilege 
with the body of Jesus, that it has never been permitted to see 
corruption. Some remarks, however, of Dr. Pusey, in p. 171, 
induce us to protest against an accusation there contained ; 
for he alleges that the Church encourages those who press, 
to a truly monstrous extent, this similarity of circumstance 
between the Blessed Virgin’s body and her Son’s. A young 
ecclesiastic, named Oswald, went the extravagant length of 
maintaining that Mary’s body—and by concomitance, there- 
fore, her person—are co-present with our Lord’s in the 
Eucharist. Oswald’s work was promptly put on the Index, 
and the author “ laudably submitted himself: ”’ but long before 
his time, as appears from a statement of Benedict XIV.’s 
which we shall presently cite, the same tenet had been con- 
. demned by ecclesiastical authority as “ erroneous, dangerous, 
and scandalous.” The instinct of a good Catholic would have 
anticipated this condemnation. From Oswald’s tenet two 
consequences immediately follow : viz., (1) that in Communion 
Catholics receive Mary as well as Christ; and (2) that in the 
very act of worshipping the Sacred Host, they should pay the 
homage of hyperdulia to the former as well as of latria to the 
latter. We have nota syllable to say, then, in behalf of so 
shocking a notion, as that our Lady’s body, or any part of it, 
is co-present in the Eucharist. No one approved writer has 
ever approached to any such language; nor has Dr. Pusey 
the slightest vestige of foundation, for supposing that the 
Church has been slow or neglectful in repressing it wherever 
it may have appeared. It is really unworthy of him to 
lay stress (p. 169) on “the authority of one staying at 
Rome,” in regard to “a belief existing among the poorer 
people there ; ” without giving his opponents any means what- 





* De Incarnatione, tom. ii. d. 3,s. 6, “ Nullus dubitat quin tandem possint 
definiri.” 
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ever of encountering and grappling with so shadowy and 
indefinite a statement.* 

The fact is, that Dr. Pusey has confused this tenet with 
another which differs from it in every relevant particular. 
Various Catholics have held that a certain portion of matter, 
which once belonged to the Blessed Virgin, now belongs un- 
changed to her Son; and is therefore, of course, present in 
the Eucharist. To this F. Faber apparently inclines, who 
cites in its behalf a vision of S. Ignatius. Either this or some 
similar tenet was accepted, as Dr. Pusey’s quotations evince, 
by Cornelius 4 Lapide; by Salazar, who also quotes S. 
Ignatius ; and probably by several others whom Dr. Pusey 
has not seen.t But the radical distinction between this 
tenet and the preceding is manifest from the fact, that this 
latter does not tend ever so remotely to the two practical con- 
sequences which we deduced above from the former.{ Now let 
us in the first instance assume, that the Church has pronounced 
no decision one way or another on this second tenet. We 
speak with extreme diffidence; but the bias of our own private 
opinion would be this :—Firstly, we should see nothing in this 
tenet at all unwelcome to an orthodox Catholic; but very much 
the contrary. Secondly, however, we are not aware of any 
evidence for it which can be accounted sufficient. Do you 
consider that this portion of matter remains unchanged by a 
natural law? or by a miracle ? If the former, we reply that 





* F. Harper (p. Ixxiii.) animadverts very justly on Dr. Pusey’s habit of 
“ filling up lacune ” of argument “with hearsay and private reports, which 
can tell upon the credulous, but escape the possibility of exposure.” 

+ Mary of Agreda is one of those who held this. She mentions “ illam 
partem Carnis et Sanguinis que in Isto Sacramento est, sicuti de meis visce- 
ribus illam accepit Sanctissimus Filius meus.”—(Mystica Civitas, p. 3, n. 117.) 
In the Analecta Juris Pontificii, t. 6, pp. 2075, 2117, 2154, some criticisms 
of this chapter are quoted, which, as it seems to us, do not represent this 
part of her doctrine quite fairly. It is true that she counsels a special 
genuflection in honour of this particular portion of flesh ; but (as every one 
may see who reads the chapter) it is not the worship of hyperdulia as to 
Mary, but the worship of latria as to Christ, which she considers its due. 

I A Lapide says, as quoted by Dr. Pusey himself, “ that flesh of Christ, 
before it was detached, was the own flesh of the Blessed Virgin.” Salazar 
adopts S. Ignatius’s view, that as, according to Aristotle, the flesh of mother 
and son is one and the same, in receiving Christ’s flesh we receive His 
Mother's. But of course neither S. Ignatius nor any one else ever thought that 
the same flesh belongs at the same time to mother and son ; and 8. Ignatius 
therefore cannot by possibility have meant anything more extreme than what 
we state in the text. And so Salazar concludes“ Eucharistia. . . . modo 
jam insinuato, Deipare carnem et sanguinem quodammodo includit.” Mr. 
Rhodes has done excellent service (see Weekly gister of Aug. 11) in calling 
attention to F. Faber’s most valuable and thoughtful remarks in his work 
on the Blessed Sacrament, pp. 514—516. 
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on the contrary such a fact would be in direct opposition 
to the laws of nature; if the latter, we ask for evidence of 
the miracle. We are not aware of any evidence, except 
that S. Ignatius was led to this tenet by pondering on a 
physical opinion of Aristotle’s, which every one now knows 
to be false; and that he afterwards considered himself to 
have received at Mass a “spiritual perception ” in accordance 
with the same tenet.* It will have been observed, too, that 
8. Ignatius himself did not regard this unchangedness of 
matter as occurring by miracle, but in the ordinary way of 
nature. Ifno evidence beyond this is producible, surely it is 
a most precarious foundation for belief in so amazing a reversal 
of physical laws. Yet, thirdly, if there were ground for holding 
the tenet in question, the pious inferences drawn by Salazar 
and 4 Lapide seem to us apt and congruous. If it were 
indeed true that Catholics receive in the Eucharist flesh 
which once was Mary’s, it may well be supposed that by this 
means they are drawn towards her by a certain special 
sympathy and attraction. It should finally be added— 
since F', Harper speaks severely of Salazar as a theologian, 
_—that he in particular had no other responsibility in the 
matter, beyond cordially accepting the doctrine of his holy 
founder, 8. Ignatius. 

There seems, however, much reason for thinking, that even 
this second opinion has been authoritatively censured. F. 
Newman very opportunely reprints (pp. 156—159) a section 
from Benedict XIV.’s work on canonization. F. Faber + 
understands this able and most learned theologian, as merely 
saying that the monstrous tenet of Mary’s co-presence was 
condemned ; but Benedict XIV. certainly impresses us as 
making a similar statement concerning this second opinion 
also. See particularly his first paragraph. We need hardly 
say that, for ourselves, we have no doubt whatever of the 
opinion fully deserving any censure which may have been 
passed on it by a Roman congregation; that had it been 
condemned in their time, S. Ignatius, Salazar, and 4 Lapide 
would have heartily rejected it; and that had F. Faber 
considered it to have been condemned, he would have rather 
died than given it the slightest countenance. 

It is of course, however, abundantly possible, since we 
differ from so very great an authority as F. Faber, that our 
interpetation of Benedict XIV. is totally mistaken. It is also 
possible, even if we rightly understand him, that he may 





* Quoted by F. Faber on the Blessed Sacrament, p. 514. 
t+ On the Blessed Sacrament, p. 515, 
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have misapprehended the doctrine which was condemned. 
The condemned work advocated a certain “ cultus towards 
the Deipara in the Sacrament of the altar; ” but S. Ignatius’s 
opinion would not have even tended to introduce any such 
cultus. We wish one of our more learned readers would find 
a copy, either of Zephyrinus’s work or of its condemnation ; 
for much light would thereby be thrown on the present subject. 
So far, however, as Dr. Pusey is concerned, no fresh light is 
needed. S. Ignatius, Salazar, 4 Lapide, Faber, are as far 
removed as Dr. Pusey himself, from upholding any true co- 
presence of our Lady in the Blessed Eucharist.* 


We have now considered in order three different doctrines : 
viz. (1) the Blessed Virgin’s exemption from original sin ; (2) 
her immunity from the debitum proximum of incurring it; and 
(3) her Assumption. We proceed, lastly, to that body of 
doctrine, which underlies the Marian devotion practically incul- 
cated on Catholics by the Ecclesia Docens. We are as far as 
possible from wishing to underrate, for controversial pur- 
poses, the extent and prominence of that devotion. On the 
contrary, we hold that the Church accounts the habitual and 
(as it were) unintermittent thought and remembrance of the 
Most Holy Virgin, as an invaluable means of grace, and as giv- 
ing extraordinary help to the true love of her Son.t Dr. Pusey, 
on his side, denounces such devotion as quasi-idolatry, and as_ 
miserably obscuring the thought of God; while he denounces 
also the doctrine on which that devotion is built, as contrary 
to the teaching of Scripture and Antiquity. The former of 
these two objections we considered at length in our last num- 





* The Union Review (Sept., p. 514) says that we defended in J ¥! certain 


writers, who have said things “ quite as offensive ” as this tenet of Oswald’s. 
What writers! What things! We are amazed. 

+ What can be stronger than the practical exhortation with which Pius IX. 
concludes his definition of the Immaculate Conception? Dr. Pusey service- 
ably quotes it in p. 180 ; but we substitute our own italics for his:—“ Let 
all the sons of the Catholic Church, most dear to us, hear these our words, 
and with a yet more ardent zeal of piety, religion, and love, continue to 
worship, invoke, pray, the most blessed Mother of God, the Virgin Mary, 
conceived without original stain, and to flee unto this most sweet Mother of 
mercy and grace, in all perils, distresses, necessities, and doubtful and anxious 
circumstances. For nothing is to be feared, nothing despaired of, when she 
is the Captain, she the Author, she propitious, she protecting, who, bearing a 
motherly mind towards us, and having in hand the affairs of owr salvation, is 
anxious about the whole human race; and having been made by the Lord 
Queen of heaven and earth, and exalted above all the orders of Angels and 
Saints, standing at the Right Hand of her Only-begotten Son our Lord Jesus 
Christ, does by her Mother’s prayers most potently impetrate, and find what 
she seeks, and cannot be frustrated.” 
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ber; and here we can but briefly recapitulate what we there 
addressed to Dr. Pusey. 

You maintain, we said in effect, that with Roman Catholics 
Mary is interposed as a kind of barrier between God and the 
soul; but on the very same principle it might quite as rea- 
sonably be said, that with all Trinitarians the Sacred Humanity 
is interposed as such a barrier. You point to numberless 
instances, where a Catholic in trouble turns his first thoughts to 
Mary; and in reply we point to numberless instances, where 
an Anglican in trouble turns his first thoughts to the Sacred 
Humanity. The former fact, you think, proves that such a 
Catholic loves Mary better than God ; ifso, the latter fact proves 
that such an Anglican either loves the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity more than the First, or else loves the created 
nature more than the Uncreated Person.* Both conclusions are 
monstrously false : the simple fact being, that human nature is 
weak ; and that men fix their mind therefore far more readily 
and easily, on what requires less effort, and is more level to 
their natural range. 

Positively we urged in substance this. The mind has a 
most real capacity for apprehension and love of the Infinite : 
but however intensely that capacity be exercised, there still 
remains a very large residue of affection for finite objects. 
Now it is the Church’s end, that her children’s hearts be 
anchored in the invisible world ; that they measure all earthly 
things by a heavenly standard. This great end then is 
most inadequately promoted, unless their love for the finite, as 
well as for the Infinite, find great scope in their religious 
exercises. And more particularly it is of inestimable value, that 
that unspeakably tender and powerful feeling—a child’s love 
towards its mother—be allowed a hearty vent on such a being 
as Mary. Lastly, their love of finite heavenly persons reacts 
most powerfully on, and indefinitely intensifies, their love of 
God; and gives to that love an otherwise untasted quality of 
tenderness and passionate devotion. There is no adequate 
protection, therefore, against that miserable snare of worldli- 
ness, which in these days is so formidable and so subtle a 
danger, except hearty and unintermitting devotion to Blessed 
Mary and all Saints; for otherwise that love of finite objects, 
which cannot possibly be eradicated, will find its exclusive 





* Since the present article was in type, a very candid and intelligible reply 
to this argument has appeared in the Union Review of September. We 
answer it in our “ Notices.” 

t “Ut dum visibiliter Deum cognoscimus, per Hunc in invisibilium 
amorem rapiamur.” 
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gratification in this visible world. Nor is this a mere inge- 
nious fancy devised for the occasion; on the contrary, never 
was there a theory more irresistibly borne out by facts. One 
must not, indeed, judge individuals, but classes; for indi- 
viduals are not unfrequently, from misapprehension, better or 
worse than their speculative opinions. Let us look, then, at 
classes. Since the Reformation there has always been a number 
of Catholics who have been shy of the more “ extreme ” devo- . 
tions. Whether you take the more earnest and zealous of 
these ; or, again, the more earnest and zealous of Protestants ; 
no fact is more generally conspicuous, than the union of a 
real desire to obey and please God with a certain strange and 
perverse worldliness of judgment. Take nationalism ; or natu- 
ralism ; or intellectualism ; or respect for worldly greatness ; or 
any other of the prevailing antichrists. It has its chief sup- 
porters, of course, among men altogether indevout and irre- 
ligious; but who are those more pious persons, who shrink 
from meeting it with the unquailing resistance and the frank 
defiance which are itsdue? They will commonly, we believe, 
be found among those, who are scant and sparing in their 
language on the worship due to Mary Most Holy, to Angels, 
and to Saints. Dr. Pusey observes (p. 181) that “ that por- 
tion of the Roman Church which is most-devoted to the cultus 
of the Blessed Virgin, is most persuaded of the personal infal- 
libility of the Pope.” This is no accidental coincidence ; it is 
the same phenomenon, which always has been and always will 
be presented. Those are the very same habits of thought 
under which, on the one hand, a man shrinks from the 
tender, unintermitting, eager worship of Mary; and under 
which, on the other hand, he is cold and disloyal to the Vicar 
of Christ. She is the especial foe to worldliness in heaven, 
and he is its especial foe on earth. 

Our present argument, however, concerns not the devotion 
itself, but the implied doctrines on which it is based. On two 
former occasions we have drawn out a list of such doctrines, 
which, though of course incomplete, yet seemed sufficient for 
our purpose. We will, therefore, once more reprint it. 


In order to appreciate Dr. Pusey’s various propositions, it is very important 
that we briefly and generally explain, what are those doctrines concerning 
her, which we maintain to be authoritatively, and therefore infallibly, taught 
by the Church. They are, we think, such as these :—(1.) That her merits 
are incomparably greater than those of any other created person. (2.) That, 
accordingly, she occupies a place in heaven incomparably nearer to her Son 
than any other. (3.) That she is intimately acquainted with the thoughts, 
the character, the circumstances, of all who invoke her aid ; and well knows 
what is really for their greatest good. (4.) That she has incomparably greater 
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power than any other created person, towards promoting that good. (5.) That 
to unite ourselves with Mary in the contemplation of Jesus, as is done, e.g. 
by those who duly recite the Rosary, is a singularly efficacious means for 
vividly apprehending His Divine Personality and His various mysteries, 
(6.) That the unremitting and most loving thought of her has an efficacy, 
peculiarly its own, in promoting a tender and practical love of Him. (7.) That 
that temper of mind is most acceptable to Almighty God, in which the 
thought of Jesus and of Mary is inseparably blended. (8.) That regular and 
repeated prayer to her cannot be omitted by a Catholic, without putting his 
salvation into grievous peril. Other propositions might be added to these ; 
and the proof which we would allege, of such propositions being really con- 
tained in the Church’s authoritative teaching, is this:—If any one of them 
were denied, the exhortations impressed on Catholics throughout Christendom, 
with full approbation of Pope and bishops, would be baseless and indefensible; 
influential religious habits, whose growth is sedulously fostered by ecclesiastical 
authority, would be founded on a delusion ; the Church would have in fact 
made a mistake, unspeakably serious, in that very matter—the training of 
souls for heaven—which is the one ultimate end for which she was endowed 
with infallibility. 

Dr. Pusey will be the last to deny that such doctrines as 
these are practically and magisterially taught by the Roman 
Catholic Church. Since, therefore, as we argued in April 
(pp. 422—425), the Church is infallible in her magisterium, it 
follows that these doctrines are infallibly true.* At-the same 
time let it be carefully observed, that the Church does not 
teach this body of doctrine as de fide, though she teaches 
it with infallible authority; we are, therefore, in no way 
called on to maintain that the Apostles actually inculcated it, 
but only that they inculcated principles from which it is legi- 
timately deduced. The importance of this explanation will 
appear as we proceed. Dr. Pusey, on the contrary, thinks 
that this body of doctrine is actually disproved, both by the 
language and by the silence both of Scripture and of Antiquity. 
Here, therefore, are four different matters to be considered in 





* In p. Ixxvii. of his Introductory Essay, F. Harper has some admirable 
remarks on the authority of the Church’s practical teaching. “ It is precisely 
this practical system—this universal conviction—this development of the 
Tridentine Canons, as Dr. Pusey means it,—which is the expression, or rather 
actuation of the Church’s present indwelling vitality. Dead ideas alone can 
be hidden up in manuscript ; living ideas grow, and show fruit. It is pre- 
cisely in and through this vast practical system-—in proportion as it is uni- 
versal—that the Holy Ghost is working, directing, leading the mind of the 
Church by degrees into all the truth. Mere formule—mere written definitions, 
by themselves—are bodies that have either lost animation, or are waiting for 
it. In the Church they are the expression of her perfected consciousness, on 
the particular subject of that revealed dogma, about which they treat. They 
live in her spirit, and grow with her growth. Like all things else that have 
an undecaying life, they can never decrease, but must ever increase.” 

VOL. ViI.—No, xiv. [New Series. ] 2k 
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reference to Marian doctrine: firstly, the language of Scrip- 
ture; secondly, the silence of Scripture; thirdly, the lan- 
guage of Antiquity ; and, fourthly, the silence of Antiquity. 

As to the language of Scripture, we must begin with once 
more briefly recurring to the Protevangel of Genesis. We 
refer our readers to p. 459 and p. 478 of our present article. And 
we infer from what has there been said, that when first God pro- 
mised a Redeemer, there was another doctrine declared by 
Him with equal emphasis; viz., the office of His Mother as 
Co-Redemptress. ‘The unceasing contest between Christ and 
Satan, is a contest concerning the sanctification and salva- 
tion of each individual soul. But it is that very contest, in 
which the Protevangel represents Mary as taking so very 
prominent and leading a part: hence she is predicted as 
taking a most prominent and leading part, in the sanctifica- 
tion and salvation of each individual soul. This is precisely 
what Dr. Pusey denies, and what “extreme” Catholics so 
earnestly maintain. 

We next turn again to the remarkable vision in the 
Apocalypse (xii. 1—6): see F. Newman’s comment, as 
adduced in p. 480 of this article. She was seen by S. John, as 
clothed with the sun and the moon beneath her feet.” 
Nothing less can be inferred from such glowing words, than 
that, apart from her Son ‘ Who was to rule all nations with a 
rod of iron” (vy. 5), she possessed quite incomparably the 
noblest and most elevated place in His Kingdom. But His 
Kingdom is the Kingdom of grace, and its end the sanctifica- 
tion and salvation of souls. Hence Mary, next to her Son, 
possesses incomparably the noblest and most elevated place 
in sanctifying and saving souls. 

We have quoted from the beginning, and from the end, of 
Scripture. We now turn to that intermediate portion of it, 
the four Gospels, where we should naturally expect the most 
direct testimonies concerning her office and prerogatives. It 
is the universal conviction, we believe, of Protestants, that so 
far as the Gospels speak of her at all, it is invariably in a tone 
of disparagement. Nothing more shows the blindness of 
traditional prejudice than such a mistake; but before 
entering on individual passages, we will dwell on the general 
fact of Christ’s relations to her, as exhibited in the Gospel 
narrative. 

And first, it continually escapes notice, how truly remark- 
able it is that He had a Mother at all. There would 
have been no greater miracle than was in fact wrought 
(rather indeed a less one), had He appeared at once on earth, 
é.g. aS an infant; and had some pious woman been com- 
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missioned by God to foster Him in His earlier years. Let us 
suppose that the two facts became known to us successively. 
Firstly, we hear that God has become Incarnate for our sins: 
and when we have had time to ponder duly on this, we learn 
the further fact, that He has been borne for nine months in the 
womb of a Virgin Mother.* Our immediate impression would 
assuredly be, that this Mother is associated with Him in His 
redeeming office by some most close and mysterious union. 

Again, it in no respect follows from the mere fact of His 
having a Mother, that she should have been privileged 
with such unspeakable familiarity of thought and communion 
with him. She might have died, e.g., soon after His birth. 
How different was the fact! Of the thirty-three years which 
He passed on earth, thirty were passed in the closest and 
most unreserved intercourse, first with Mary and Joseph, 
afterwards with Mary alone. The Apostles were taught by 
Him collectively and (as one may say) formally; with none of 
them is He represented as cultivating that uninterrupted 
domestic intimacy, which characterized His relations with His 
Mother and His foster-father. That Catholic instinct, which 
places S. Joseph next to the Blessed Virgin in heaven and as 
raised far above all other Saints, is but the legitimate inference 
from what Scripture declares. 

In considering next those individual facts which illustrate 
Mary’s high prerogatives, we come firstto the angelic salutation: 
“ xuipe kexapirwyévn,” “Ave gratii plena.” Can any instance 
be named of a Divine message brought to some creature, in 
which the salutation is nearly so honourable or so indicative 
of dignity ? 

(2.) Immediately after the Annunciation, she went to visit 
Elizabeth. We know not whether Protestants in general 
accept the Catholic belief, that 8. John Baptist was cleansed 
from original sin, at the moment when he “leaped” in 
Elizabeth’s womb; but Dr. Pusey undoubtedly accepts it. 
He admits, then, that the first miracle wrought by our Lord 
was wrought through His Mother’s mediation; and that the 
precise moment chosen for its accomplishment, was when the 
voice of Mary’s salutation sounded in Elizabeth’s ears. 

(3.) Who was Elizabeth? ‘Among the sons of women, 
no greater hath arisen than John Baptist.” Elizabeth was 
chosen to be his mother, and that by a certain miracle. 
Great was she then undoubtedly in office and in dignity ; 





* The “Te Deum” commemorates these mercies as separate, “Tu ad liberan- 
dum suscepturus hominem, non horruisti Virginis uterum.” ar 
t See F. Sweeney’s very forcible remarks in his lectures, vol. iii., p. 154. 
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yet she seemed penetrated with a sense of our Lady’s singular 
condescension in coming to visit her. ‘‘ Whence is this to me, 
that the Mother of my Lord should come tome?” And this 
speech is the more remarkable, because God Incarnate was 
also present at the same moment; and yet Elizabeth speaks 
explicitly, not of His visit, but of His Mother’s. 

(4.) The shepherds of Bethlehem, the Magi from the Kast, 
came to adore the newly-born God. They found Him resting 
in His Mother’s arms, as on His appointed throne. They 
anticipated that very form of worship, which Catholics have 
retained and Protestants rejected. ‘It was one of her great- 
nesses and benedictions, that her Son thought fit to manifest 
Himself in an age and condition, which obliged Him to 
manifest her with Him.” * 

(5.) The Incarnate God “ was subject to” Mary and Joseph 
(Luke ii. 51). We dwelt on this statement in our last number, 
pp. 185, 186. Its extraordinary force is manifest, from the 
horror and indignation expressed by Protestants, when later 
Catholic writers use the very same phrase. 

(6.) Then, as His first miracle had been performed through 
her mediation, His first public miracle was performed at 
Cana through her intercession. 

(7.) That Mary, at all events, was a tender and affectionate 
Mother, no Protestants have ventured to deny; nor con- 
sequently that the contemplation of her Son, dying in un- 
imaginable Agony, was the keenest of sufferings. Yet she 
placed herself at the very foot of the Cross, where she could 
most keenly taste that suffering and drink the cup to its very 
dregs. Surely in no other way can you do justice to the 
spirit and significance of this fact, unless you suppose, with 
Catholics, that she was thereby fulfilling to the very last her 
august office of Co-Redempitress ; and filling the measure of 
that com-passion, which availed congruously to the sanctification 
and salvation of mankind. 

(8.) Nor must the remarkable phrase “ Mulier” be forgotten, 
twice addressed to her by her Son. It recalls at once the 
“‘inimicitias inter serpentem et Mulicrem;” and is strikingly 
analogous to our Lord’s own title, ‘‘ The Son of Man ”—*“ The 
Seed of the Woman.” 

But we must now consider in turn certain texts, which 
Protestants are fond of alleging on the opposite side; which 
they regard as indicating a certain harshness and disrespect 
in our Lord’s demeanour to His Mother. And, firstly, they 





—— from the Cardinal de Bérulle by Nicolas “Plan Divin,” vol. ii, 
p. 14. 
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cite Luke ii. 49, “ Quid est quod me querebatis ? nesciebatis 
quia in his que Patris Mei sunt oportet Me esse ?”: urging 
as a manifest fact, that He rebuked Mary and Joseph for seeking 
Him. Good God! Their proper course then, it seems, on disco- 
vering His absence, was to return home without taking further 
trouble, and console themselves for His loss as best they 
might! In addition to the manifest unreasonableness and dis- 
gusting odiousness of such a notion, the sacred text directly 
conflicts with it. For he did, in fact, at once leave Jerusalem ; He 
returned with them to Nazareth; He remained subject to 
Mary during eighteen more years. Our Lord’s words, then, 
cannot by possibility mean what Protestants suppose ; though 
we quite admit that it is a matter of some little difficulty, to 
understand what they do mean. We submit with diffidence 
the following explanation of the whole event. By His 
thirty years’ subjection to His “ parents,’ He inculcated 
forcibly the ordinary rule of obedience to parents: by re- 
maining behind at Jerusalem, He illustrated the necessary 
exception—the obligation of neglecting filial ties where God 
summons to His service. He could not have emphatically 
inculcated this, had He acquainted Mary and Joseph with His 
intention : because they would, of course, have at once humbly 
acquiesced; whereas the whole lesson was to turn on His 
acting without their consent. ‘‘ But He inflicted thereby cruel 
pain on His Mother.” Well, that is for Protestants to explain 
no less than Catholics ; for, however disparaging their thoughts 
of her, they will not believe that her Son inflicted pain on her 
for no adequate reason. Catholics, however, reply very easily, 
that His Mother’s sufferings were implied by her office of Co- 
Redemptress. It was included in that bond of anguish which 
united Jesus and Mary, that He was ever inflicting cruel 
pain upon her, and greatly intensifying His own grief by 
the infliction. ‘ How is it that ye sought Me ”—He ten- 
derly asks them—“ among your kinsfolk and acquaintances ? ” 
(v.44). “Did you think that I would leave you for them? 
There was but One for whom I would leave you; it was in 
His House that you should at once have looked for Me.” Not 
even His Mother at’ the time fully understood His meaning 
in the brief words He used (v. 50); but she pondered them 
and compared them with His other sayings (v. 51), until she 
rose by degrees to an ever fuller knowledge of His counsels 
and decrees. 

John ii, 4:—‘ Quid Mihi et tibi mulicr? nondum venit 
Hora Mea.” The Protestant interpretation of this verse is 
simply revolting. His Mother makes a request, which is un- 
becoming, and irreconcilable with the due order of His provi- 
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dence. Our Lord grants indeed this request, but rebukes her 
for making it. Why, such an interpretation ascribes to her 
a power, the very supposition of which would horrify S. Al- 
phonsus or Montfort; the power of obtaining by her prayers 
a miracle, which is unbecoming and irreconcilable with the due 
order of God’s providence. And this interpretation is given for 
the purpose of protesting against “ superstitions Mariolatry”’! 
Here, then, as before, it is clear that the Protestant interpre- 
tation is monstrous; but here, as before, it is by no means 
equally clear what the passage actually means. One great 
difficulty is this: not only our Lord consented to work the 
miracle, but His Mother at once wnderstood Him to consent 
(see v. 5). The words, then, above quoted, must be interpreted 
in accordance with this unquestionable fact: and this is cer- 
tainly no easy task. Now firstly, even if He said no more than 
S. John records, it must be remembered that His Mother, who 
had now lived during thirty years for the one end of contem- 
plating and loving Him, understood well every proverbial 
expression that fell from His lips; nay every inflection of His 
voice, and every aspect of His countenance. Words then which, 
as they stand on paper, are most mysterious, when spoken by 
that well-known voice, and illustrated by countenance and 
gesture, may to her (though not to others) have at once car- 
ried with them their true meaning. Then, secondly, one or 
two supplementary explanations will be to every one obvious 
on reflection. ‘‘ What have I to do with thee ?”* sc. “ in such 
matters as these?”” Again, “‘ Mine hour is not yet come,” 
se. “ for having to do with thee in such matters.” Wesub- 
mit, then, to better judgments the following paraphrase :— 
“ Woman—thou who wast announced under that name by My 
Father as Co-Redemptress with Me of the world—what fixed 
relations are there as yet between Me and thee in this matter 
of working miracles? I most willingly grant thy pious and 
congruous petition. Had it not been pious and congruous, 
thou wouldst never have preferred it. Still, Mine hour is not 
yet come of receiving thy sweet petition for every miracle and 
every grace whichI grant. ‘This fresh joy I shall obtain, when 
thou shalt enjoy the vision of My Father in heaven.” 

Matt. xii. 46-50; Mark i. 31-35; Luke vii. 19-21. The 
incident of his Mother and brethren seeking to see Him, and of 
His reply. Now there is no foundation whatever for the argu- 
ment built by Protestants on this reply, unless it be supposed 





* Cardinal Wiseman has shown clearly that this is the force of “ Quid 
Mihiet tibi.” He has also shown that this phrase in itself implies no kind of 
harshness or disrespect.—Essays, vol. i., pp. 93-98, 
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that His Mother desired Him to be interrupted in His discourse, 
in order that He might speak with her. Never was there a 
supposition more simply gratuitous.* The whole context 
shows that His gentle rebuke was addressed to one or more 
of the bystanders ; who announced the arrival of His mother 
and brethren, and who expected, as a matter of course, that 
He would suspend His teaching for a brief enjoyment. of their 
society.. He replies in effect that dle recognizes no kinsman 
after the flesh; that all without exception are dearer to Him, 
in proportion as they better fulfil His Father’s Will; that by 
His act of preaching He is raising up to Himself fresh kinsmen, 
in converting souls to God; and that such work may not be 
interrupted by any regard to carnal relationship. It may be 
asked, undoubtedly, with much show of reason, why He did not 
take occasion, by her name being mentioned, to proclaim her 
unapproachable greatness in His Kingdom ; and this question 
shall be carefully answered under our next head,—the silence 
of Scripture. We admit fully, then, that He did not on this 
occasion speak, as he might imaginably have spoken, in her 
. honour; but we totally deny that His words tended ever so 
remotely to her disparagement. 

Lastly, Luke xi. 27-8. “ Beatus venter qui Te portavit 
et ubera que suxisti. . . Quinimmd beati qui audiunt ver- 
bum Dei et custodiunt illud.”’ The remarkable thmg here, as 
against the Protestant argument, is, that the woman was 
directly and primarily expressing her admiration of Jesus ; 
and but indirectly and secondarily of His Mother, whom she 
did not know. ‘“ Happy must be the mother,” she said, “ of 
such a Son.” If the text proved anything to the purpose, 
it would prove that admiration of our Blessed Lord is here 
discountenanced and reproved. Perhaps, indeed, Unitarians 
use it for that purpose; certainly they have far more reason 
to do so, than Anglicans to adduce it against the worship of 
Mary. Both Anglicans and Catholics, however, most easily 
reply, that it is not admiration which is here reproved, but 
barren admiration. Evidently this woman, instead of entering 
into herself and pondering on our Lord’s practical lessons, 
thought of nothing but His external grace and persuasive- 
ness.t Toreprove this then was the direct bearing of Christ’s 
language. But who can doubt that a further sense was also 





* “Fieri potuit ut bono animo et convenienti modo illum quererent, casu 
autem accideret ut alii astantes et audientes Christum importuné alloqueren- 
tur.”—Suarez de Incarn., vol. ii., d. 4, s. 4. 

+ This is substantially F. Sweeney’s explanation in an admirable passage. 
Vol. iii., p. 174, 
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intended ?—that He referred to His Mother’s unparalleled 
excellence in “ hearing God’s word and keeping it” ?—that 
He pronounced her more blessed in that than even in her 
Divine maternity ? 

We may thus, then, sum up our answer, to the objections 
which Protestants derive from the language of Scripture. The 
Gospel narrative contains certain broad and general facts, which 
corroborate most powerfully the Catholic view on Mary’s exalted 
dignity. Further, there are eight individual passages pointing 
in the same direction. Protestants, on their side, adduce four 
texts. Of these, the two latter, in their simple and obvious 
interpretation, imply no disparagement whatever to Our Lady : 
while as to the two former, our case is even stronger; for the 
Protestant interpretation of them is simply monstrous and 
intolerable. Lastly, the texts from Genesis and the Apocalypse 
involve, at all events, the full Marian doctrine as now taught 
within the Church; even though they do not point (as we 
think they do point) to a still further and richer development 
of that doctrine. So far, therefore, from any objection being 
justly founded on the language of Scripture, that language 
supplies Catholics with extremely strong positive arguments 
for their belief. 


But we believe that Protestants in general lay far greater 
stress on the silence, than on the language, of Scripture; and 
to this point, therefore, we next proceed. On this silence two 
objections are founded, totally distinct from each other, and 
which require an investigation totally distinct. Firstly, it is 
asked why in the Gospels there is so little mention of Mary ; 
and, secondly, why in the Epistles the faithful are never urged 
to her invocation. And there is one remark, at all events, 
which has been often made, and which is equally applicable 
in the case of both objections. When there is question of a 
mans writing, a very cogent argument may often be drawn 
from his silence on this or that particular; because we may be 
indefinitely acquainted with all the various motives which can 
conceivably actuate him. But nothing can be more precarious 
than such an argument in case of Giod’s Word; since He may 
have innumerable reasons unknown to us and unsuspected. 
Even though we were obliged to confess ourselves incapable 
of explaining the silence of Scripture, the objection drawn 
from that silence would still be worth very little. 

Now first as to the Gospels. Putting aside altogether the 
case of Our Lady, the most cursory view of them will show 
that they are pervaded by a certain mysterious law of silence. 
Nothing whatever is recorded of our Blessed Lord’s life in 
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Egypt ; only one incident is told, from His beginning to live at 
Nazareth down to the commencement of His public ministry ; 
hardly anything of His most momentous communications with 
the Apostolic college during the great Forty Days. Will 
Protestants say, then, that he neither spoke nor acted during 
those long intervals? or that the acts and speeches of God 
Incarnate were trivial and insignificant? If they cannot say 
either of these things, let them cease to build on the silence 
of Scripture concerning His Blessed Mother. 

Yet if the task be done with sobriety and reverence, it cannot 
but be profitable to examine this very remarkable silence. 
And on commencing this examination, there are two different 
difficulties which present themselves. (1.) Why do we hear 
so little concerning that portion of her life, which was spent 
apart from her Son, before His Incarnation and after His 
Ascension? (2.) Why do we know so little of those most 
momentous colloquies, which must have proceeded between 
Jesus and Mary, during the thirty years throughout which 
their intercourse was so close and uninterrupted ? 

In answer to the former inquiry, let it be asked what was 
the place which Mary was intended to hold, in the spiritual 
life of an interior Christian. He is to cultivate the habitual 
and unintermitting thought of her; and yet that thought is 
to be subordinate and ministrative to the central and para- 
mount thought of her Son and her God. Now let that further 
be borne in mind, which we urged in our last number. What 
is meant when one says that each different Saint has a character 
of his own? SS. Paul, e. g., had his own very pronounced 
character; S. Peter his; and so of the rest. It must mean, 
at all events, that certain qualities very perceptibly and pro- 
minently predominated over the rest. Now does not this 
further imply that there was a certain want of complete 
harmony? a certain imperfection of temperament? On the 
other hand, our Saviour, as exhibited in the Gospels, has no 
“character ;” no one quality predominates unduly over any 
other ; He is the very image of the Infinitely Perfect God. In 
like manner Mary has no special “character” of her own, 
any more than her Son has; she is the “‘ Speculum Justitize ;”’ 
the faultless mirror of complete and harmonious sanctity. 
This being so, let us consider what must have resulted, had a 
series of her separate acts and words been reported, with the 
same distinctness of detail wherewith the Gospels recount her 
Son’s. Instead of His minister she would have been His rival. 
Contrast, e.g., the case of S. Paul. We know almost as 
much of his life and his personal characteristics as of Christ’s; 
yet the notion is preposterous, of there being the slightest 
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danger of one rivalling the other. Whyso? Because S. Paul’s 
character is so unmistakeably human; so absolutely heteroge- 
neous from his Master’s. But, on the other hand, if Mary be 
what Catholics believe, in what single respect would her words 
and: actions have differed from her Son’s, as regards the 
practical impression they would have made on our mind? Not 
more, we will venture to say, than our Lord, as exhibited by 
S. Luke, differs from our Lord as exhibited by S. John. The 
result (unless some miracle were wrought to counteract it) 
must have been disastrous. On the other hand, as the matter 
has in fact been appointed, we cannot fix our thoughts on 
her earnestly and in detail, without being led on to contem- 
plate her Son. Her joys, as contemplated by Catholics, were 
in His Presence; her dolours in His Passion; her exaltation 
in His Resurrection and Ascension. 

But it will be replied, and truly, that this argument cannot 
apply to the innumerable colloquies between Jesus and Mary ; 
for that in them the latter’s subordination would be always 
emphatically manifested. Here, then, we introduce a different 
consideration altogether. Putting aside for the moment our 
Lady, we will return to the great Forty Days, during which 
He “appeared to” the Apostles “and spake concerning the 
Kingdom of God” (Acts i. 3). Now if you consider that the 
Apostles’ eyes were now (as one may say) opened; that the 
' Atonement was accomplished ; that the miracle of the Resur- 
rection had been visibly wrought; that our Lord’s final de- 
parture was at hand; it is evident that the instructions He 
then gave must have been of an incomparably more elevated 
and sublime character than those of the earlier period. And 
yet no part of them is recorded. How do Protestants explain 
this? There is one most obvious answer to be given. From 
the very fact that those instructions were so mystical, so un- 
earthly, so transcendental, they would be unintelligible to 
ordinary readers ; and, indeed, in all probability would be 
open to most injurious misapprehension. It was the Apostles’ 
business, as time went on, to translate them, as it were, into 
the language of ordinary men ; and accommodate to the captus 
of each individual disciple the marvels learned from their Risen 
Saviour. 

But if the discourses addressed to Apostles were so raised 
above ordinary apprehension, what shall be said of His intimate 
and familiar colloquies with Mary and Joseph? Extravagant 
is the very thought of taking them down in a record and ex- 
hibiting them to the world, if Mary and Joseph be really 
such as Catholics believe them. As well might you think of 
we to mortal men the mutual conversation of Angels in 

eaven. 
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Then it is firmly held by all Catholics, that our Risen Lord’s 
first appearance was to His Mother ; and Protestants taunt us 
with the silence of Scripture on this interview. Yet consider 
what that interview was. The Redeemer and the Co-Re- 
demptress meeting for the first time, after redemption has been 
accomplished ; the Mother enjoying her Son’s presence, on the 
first occasion of her life when she could think of Him with 
unmixed joy. What profanation in the very thought of putting 
into words the ineffable sweetness, tenderness, peacefulness, 
of that unparalleled scene! 

You are led then, a priori, to expect just what in fact you 
find: that it is our Lord’s public life, and that alone, which 
shall be recorded in detail and with abundant particulars, 
What He then said and did was made level to the apprehension 
of ordinary men. ‘ Blessed were their eyes, for they saw ; and 
their ears, for they heard”: and of the same blessedness 
Christians are made partakers in every age, by studying the 
record of what then took place. 

We consider, then, that the silence of the Gospels not only 
gives no advantage to Protestants against the Church, but, on 
the contrary, gives the Church an extremely strong argument 
against Protestants. On the Catholic hypothesis the whole 
thing is most intelligible ; but what explanation of the fact 
will a Protestant give? He will maintain, we suppose, that so 
little is recorded concerning Mary, because she said and did 
so little which deserves record. A strange view concerning 
her who uttered the “‘ Magnificat”! But let us grant it him 
for argument’s sake: how will he explain the silence of Scrip- 
ture, not concerning Mary, but concerning her Son?. con- 
cerning all His marvellous actions and words during thirty 
years out of thirty-three ? 

We next proceed to the silence of the Acts and Epistles on 
Marian invocation. “If devotion to the Blessed Virgin,” asks 
Dr. Pusey, “ were so essential to salvation, how could it be that 
God, in His last and final revelation of Himself, is so wholly 
silent about it?”’ (p. 119.) Well, at all events there could 
have been no devotion to her (in the present sense) before her 
Assumption ; and Dr. Pusey should have considered, therefore, 
how many books of Scripture were written before that event. 
Still it is quite certain that neither Christ nor His Apostles 
are recorded in Scripture as having in any way publicly pro- 
claimed her singular pre-eminence among redeemed souls ; and 
this might undoubtedly have been done before her Assumption 
no less than after it. For a moment, however, as before, we 
will put aside the particular question of our Lady, and consider 
a broader aspect of the case. 
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The one central doctrine of the Gospel is the Incarnation. 
Moreover, there is no doctrine which is more certainly and 
undeniably contained in Scripture. Those who study care- 
fully the New Testament text, will be amazed to find how 
constantly, and in how surprising a variety of ways, this truth 
is implied and wrought, as it were, into the context. Yet, 
on the other hand, you may see on the surface that it is very 
far more often implied than expressed. There is a small 
number of well-known texts which do express it. But our 
Blessed Lord Himself speaks of ‘Thee, the Only True God, and 
Jesus Christ Whom Thou hast sent ;” as though the latter were 
not “the Only True God; ” and it is for the more common prac- 
tice of the New Testament writers to speak similarly. A still 
more remarkable circumstance is this. Since the Incarnation 
is the central doctrine of the Gospel, it follows that the one 
spiritual and devotional practice, characteristic of Christianity, 
is the addressing latria to Christ. Now Protestants dwell 
with such emphasis on the silence of Scripture concerning 
Marian invocation, that one would expect to find the New 
Testament in every page counselling or exhibiting prayer to 
Christ. But what is the fact? Of course, both the few texts 
which distinctly declare our Lord’s Divine Personality, and the 
innumerable texts which imply it, alike imply that He is 
suitably worshipped with latria. Again, it is the one legiti- 
mate sense of Heb. i. 6, that God proposed Him to the 
Angels as so to be worshipped. Then 8. Stephen says, “ Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit ;” and 8. Paul, “ Lord, what wouldest 
Thou have me to do?” but they were both at the time 
seeing Jesus with their bodily eyes. (Acts vii. 55, 58, 59; 
ix. 6.) The question we ask is this. Jn how many passages 
of Scripture is prayer to Christ Invisible either practised or 
capressly counselled ? In Acts i. 24, where prayer is offered 
to “the Lord” before election of the new Apostle, “the 
Lord” may very probably be Christ. Again in 2 Cor. xii. 8, 
where 8. Paul recounts his having prayed against the “ stimulus 
carnis,”’ the following verse makes it pretty clear that Christ is 
intended: but then, as He immediately answers, it would seem 
that He was visibly present with S. Paul on each occasion. 
And how many other such passages are to be found? We 
will not venture to assert a negative; but we will at least 
beg Dr. Pusey to supply a list of such texts. It is quite 
certain, at all events, that they are extremely few ; while it is 
equally certain, as we have said, that such prayer is the one 
characteristic worship of Christianity. Let him explain to us 
the reason of this truly remarkable silence; and we will 
assuredly explain to him the silence, which is not one whit 
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more remarkable, preserved by Scripture on Marian in- 
vocation. 

We have already observed, that to argue from the silence of 
God’s Word is a most precarious course ; and if we could assign 
no reason whatever for the above phenomenon, such a fact would 
disturb us very little. Petavius, however,* throws out some 
such suggestion as the following; though at the fag end of an 
article devoted to a totally different subject, we can, of course, 
attempt no more than a most brief indication of his view. 
Consider the singularly difficult task to be encountered by the 
Apostolic Church. Her converts had either been Jews or 
Polytheists; while she had to inculcate the doctrine of a 
Trinity. There was evidently the greatest danger lest, on the 
one hand, Polytheists might misapprehend such a doctrine as 
yielding some sanction to their ancient blasphemies ; and lest 
Jews, on the other hand, whose greatest glory had been a 
jealous upholding of Monotheism, might be alarmed and 
repelled by fancying that this fundamental verity was denied. 
The success of her efforts in overcoming this difficulty was so 
signal, that subsequent Christians are tempted to overlook its 
existence; but on reflection you will find that you can hardly 
exaggerate its seriousness. By what means did the Apostles 
encounter it? On the one hand, they really taught that Christ 
is the Father’s True and Substantial Son; a truth which in- 
cludes, of course, really His Divine Personality. But on the 
other hand, they did not attempt a full and exhaustive analysis 
of this doctrine; and still less (which is our immediate point) 
did they proceed to give it its due and legitimate shape and 
proportion, in the daily and habitual worship of Christians. 
That they themselves abounded in prayer to Jesus, no Trini- 
tarian will doubt; but neither for ourselves do we doubt that, 
from the moment of Mary’s Assumption, they abounded also 
in prayer to Mary. What we are here saying is merely, that 
there is hardly one iota more of Scriptural evidence for the 
former of these facts than for the latter. 

Now, if Dr. Pusey will not accept this explanation, we have 
a right to call on him either to substitute some other, or else 
to withdraw that argument against Marian devotion which he 
builds on the silence of Scripture. But if he do accept such 
an explanation, he must see at once that whatever assistance 
it may give him in his controversy with Unitarians, it gives 
far greater assistance to the Catholic in his controversy with 
Anglicans. If in the case of these neophytes there was 
serious danger to the purity of their faith, by their being 





* We have been unable at the moment to recover our reference. 
~ 
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called on habitually to worship the Eternal Son of God ;—how 
immeasurably greater, by their being counselled habitually to 
worship a creature! It was, of course, absolutely necessary 
for the whole body of heathen reminiscences to become effaced, 
before Christians could be safely initiated into the fulness and 
sweetness of Marian devotion. We fully concede, then, to 
Dr. Pusey’s above-cited objection, that the early converts 
endured a very great spiritual privation, in that their direct 
worship of Jesus was so sparing; and in that there was appa- 
rently no direct worship of Mary at all. But we say that this 
privation, however deplorable, was under circumstances inevit- 
able. Every age has its own peculiar blessings, and its own 
peculiar disadvantages. God adjusts His providence and His 
grace to the circumstances of each period; nor will Dr. Pusey 
advance one step towards gaining the privileges of the first 
century, because he may choose thanklessly to throw away 
those of the nineteenth. 

The same consideration will account for the Queen of the 
Apostles not having appeared during her earthly life on the 
public ecclesiastical scene. It is firmly held by Catholics that 
during this period she had supreme influence over the Apostolic 
counsels ;* but it was impossible, without the greatest danger, 
that the general body of converts should be made acquainted 
with her office of Co-Redemptress. And on similar grounds, 
the fact is most easily intelligible, which we admitted in the 
early part of this article ;—viz., that the Apostolic teaching of 
her Immaculate Conception, though actual, was unemphatic. 


We have now, therefore, sufficiently considered (1) the 
language, and (2) the silence of Scripture, concerning Marian 
doctrine. Our next argument was to have been on the 
language of Antiquity ; but what has been said on this head in 
the earlier part of our article will abundantly suffice. 

Lastly, then, we are to speak on the silence of Antiquity. 
And we very readily admit at starting, that many centuries 
elapsed before Marian invocation assumed a regular and sys- 
tematic shape, at all parallel to that which now prevails. But, 
firstly, so far as regards the ante-Nicene period, it is a very 
grave and intricate question how far direct prayer to our Lord 
was at that time common. The present writer has not the 
requisite knowledge for any precise statement of facts on 
this matter; but we may usefully draw attention to some 





* F. Newman refers with assent to this (p. 65) where he implies that the 
silence of the New Testament on our Lady may perchance be ascribed to her 
own humility, and her influence with the Scripture writers. 
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remarks made a few years ago in the Home and Foreign Review. 
That Review, with all its remarkable ability, was often in the 
habit of making far too sweeping assertions ; and the article, 
from which we are about to quote, shows to our mind more 
than one indication of unsound doctrine. By all means, 
therefore, let the following statement be examined by learned 
men; we only give it for what it may be worth. The author 
is replying to a Protestant controversialist, who thus speaks 
of Marian devotion :—* There is nothing of the sort in Justin 
Martyr, Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Tertullian, that is in the second century. There is 
nothing of the sort in Origen, Gregory Thaumaturgus, Cyprian, 
Methodius, Lactantius, that is in the third century.” The 
author of the article replies in effect, that the same identical 
statement might be made with equal truth concerning “ the 
invocation of Christ as Almighty God.”* It is perfectly certain 
indeed, that the ante-Nicene Fathers held truly and sincerely 
the revealed doctrine on our Lord’s Divine Personality ; but 
it is no less certain that they held it with more or less imper- 
fection and inaccuracy of analysis, and without fully carrying 
it out to its legitimate devotional position. ‘It required 
century after century,” says F. Newman (p. 92), “ to spread 
out the doctrine in its fulness, and to imprint it energetically 
on the worship and practice of the Catholic people, as well as 
on their faith. Athanasius was the first and great teacher of 
it.’+ Nowit is very plain that the Holy Ghost could never 
have permitted any large prevalence of Marian devotion, until 
the fundamental doctrine of the Incarnation was adequately 
impressed on the mind of Christians; because deplorable 
confusion must have thence resulted. But that doctrine once 
placed in clearest and fullest light, there was an opening quite 
different in kind from any which had hitherto existed, for the 
sustained and habitual worship of our great Co-Redemptress. 
This has nowhere, we think, been so well explained, as by 
F, Newman in his “‘ Essay on Development :”— 


The Arian controversy opened a question which it did not settle. It dis- 
covered a new sphere, if we may so speak, in the realms of light, to which the 
Church had not yet assigned its inhabitant... . 

The Nicene Council recognised the eventful principle, that, while we believe 
and profess any being to be a creature, such a being is really no God to us, 
though honoured by us with whatever high titles and with whatever homage. 
Arius or Asterius did all but confess that Christ was the Almighty ; they 





* Home and Foreign Review for April, 1864, pp. 658-9. 
t+ See also Essay on Development, p. 399. 
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said much more than S. Bernard or S. Alphonso have since said of Mary - yet 
they left Him a creature and were found wanting. Thus there was “a won- 
der in heaven :” a throne was seen, far above all created powers, mediatorial, 
intercessory ; a title archetypal ; a crown bright as the morning star ; a glory 
issuing from the Eternal Throne; robes pure as the heavens ; and a sceptre 
over all; and who was the predestined heir of that Majesty? .. . 

The vision is found in the Apocalypse : a Woman clothed with the sun, and 
the moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars. The 
votaries of Mary do not exceed the true faith, unless the blasphemers of her Son 
came up to it. The Church of Rome is not idolatrous, unless Arianism is 
orthodoxy (pp. 405, 6). 


We must maintain, then, most confidently, that the par- 
ticular form, assumed by Marian devotion in early times, is in 
no respect whatever a measure of its legitimate scope and 
extent. Let Dr. Pusey consider the following fact. It was 
not till the medizeval period that detailed lives of our Lord 
came into circulation; and that there fully existed what we 
now call devotion to the Passion. Yet Dr. Pusey will be 
forward in admitting, that such developments as these were 
intended by God from the very first. He cannot, therefore, 
object, on @ priori grounds, to the opinion that a similar de- 
velopment was equally intended on the honours paid to Mary. 
Our positive reason, of course, for firmly holding this, is the 
Church’s infallibility in her magisterium; we are now only 
urging, that the comparative silence of Antiquity constitutes 
no kind of argument, against the truth of what Holy Church 
now infallibly teaches. Marian devotion, for obvious reasons, 
would be both far later in starting, and far later in arriving 
at maturity, than the due worship of Christ; nor has Dr. 
Pusey, therefore, any right to be astonished at Montfort’s and 
Faber’s opinion, that even yet it is far from having exhausted 
its due and legitimate growth. Nor must. it be forgotten, 
that (as we urged in our last number, p. 169) this devotion 
itself has powerfully reacted on the higher worship, and has 
most efficaciously assisted Catholics to apprehend rightly the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. By worshipping Mary as Christ’s 
Mother, they can never forget that He is man; by constantly 
approaching Him through her mediation, they can never forget 
that He is God.* 

To conclude. Pius IX. (as we have seen) exhorts the faith- 
ful to ‘‘ flee,” ‘‘ with a yet more ardent zeal,” “ unto this sweet 





* It may have occurred to more than one of our readers as not slightly 
remarkable, that we were obliged in our last number to criticize Dr. Dollinger 
(1) for his silence concerning our Lady (p. 249), and (2) for his most un- 
worthy language concerning our Lord (p. 250), 
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Mother of mercy and grace, in all perils, distresses, and neces- 
sities.” The worship of Mary may of course, as we said in 
our last. number, be imaginably wrong in kind: but every one 
would infer from such words as the above, that it cannot pos- 
sibly exceed in degree; that it cannot too intimately pervade 
our whole habits of thought, and our whole interior life. And 
since the Ecclesia Docens is our one infallible guide to heaven, 
we know with infallible certainty, both that the doctrines which 
underlie this devotion are true, and that the devotion itself, 
in the shape sanctioned by the Church, cannot be too heartily 
and unintermittingly practised. Here, then, is a matter at 
issue between Catholics and Anglicans, which no one on either 
side can fairly deny to be of incalculable importance. Dr. 
Pusey, as Anglican champion, raises two great classes of 
objection against the Church’s teaching. Firstly, he main- 
tains that it quenches love for Jesus and for God; to which 
we replied in our last number that, on the contrary, it tends 
in quite a singular degree to feed that love, and to invest 
it with an otherwise untasted quality of tenderness and reality. 
Secondly, he contends that the Church’s teaching on the 
matter 1s disproved by Scripture and Antiquity; and to this 
objection we have now replied. We have maintained that 
Scripture and Antiquity cannot be legitimately alleged 
against the worship of Mary, unless they can be legitimately 
alleged against the worship of Jesus; that there is no state- 
ment or fact adduced from them, which is not fully reconcil- 
able with the Catholic theory ; and that Scripture in its 
obvious sense points to an even fuller development of Marian 
devotion than has yet been reached. | 

And we have had peculiar pleasure in adopting F. Harper’s 
admirable title, ‘‘ Peace through the Truth,” as expressing the 
true position of every good Catholic in this controversy. 
Hard, indeed, must be the heart, and unchristian the spirit, 
which does not yearn for religious “ peace :” the only question 
that can te even raised on the matter, concerns the divinely 
appointed means of promoting it. We urge, in company with 
F. Harper, that God sanctions no method for forwarding 
“peace,” which does not uphold the supreme authority of 
“the truth.” The Apostles left with the Church a priceless 
deposit of dogma. Devout Christians in every age have con- 
templated that dogma, both with the warmest affection of 
heart and the keenest investigation of intellect ; and there 
have thus arisen two vast doctrinal developments, powerfully 
reacting on each other, the devotional and the scientific. The 
spotless purity of these developments in all their fulness, so 
far as the Church has expressly or practically sanctioned them, 
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is guaranteed by the promises of God, and secured by the 
watchful and unintermittent Agency of the Holy Ghost. It 
cannot, therefore, but be most displeasing to God, if any 
Catholics, for the sake of conciliating externs, seek to dis- 
avow or explain away any part of what He has infallibly 
taught as true. For non-Catholics, the only path to Chris- 
tian unity is the path of humble retractation and submission.* 
For Catholics, the only method of promoting peace is to 
exhibit, vindicate, recommend, the paramount claims of truth. 





* To prevent misconception, however, of our meaning here, we will reprint 
a paragraph from our number for last April. “A candidate for reception,” 
we said, “will perhaps speak thus: ‘These constant prayers to Mary are 
uite external to my previous experience, and I shrink altogether from plung- 
ang into them headlong. Yet I see that the Church sanctions them, and I 
have no doubt, therefore, that they are pleasing to God. By degrees I shall 
probably understand and practise them myself.’ To say the least, there is 
nothing reprehensible in this ;” on the whole, indeed, it is probably the most 
healthy state of mind for a convert. “ At the same time such a man, when 
once he has become a Catholic, will probably advance very far more speedily 
than he had thought possible, in sympathy even with the more extreme forms 
of Marian doctrine” (p. 436). 
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Analecta Juris Pontificii, Livraison 62. 


E wish to notice the first paper contained in this livraison of the “ Ana- 
lecta,” because of its close bearing on a theological question which is iow 
of extreme importance—the extent of the Church’s infallibility. It is admitted 
by all Catholics, that all instructions issued by the Pope ex cathedra,—. ¢. in his 
capacity of Universal Teacher,—and accepted by the Episcopate, are infallibly 
true: consequently the whole question turns on this; what are those cases in 
which the Pope speaks ex cathedri? Now it is certain ‘from the “Quanta 
Cur4” and its appended Syllabus, that instructions may really be ex cathedra, 
which in form are addressed to local churches or to individual bishops ; but it 
is a matter of some difficulty to determine what documents of the kind possess 
this authoritative character. We suggested with much diffidence, that every 
Papal pronouncement on doctrine, which is published by the Pope’s-order, is in- 
tended by him (and therefore is) ex cathedra. (See October, 1865, p. 386 ; 
Dr. Ward on Doctrinal Decisions, p. 128.) Another suggestion, by no means 
inconsistent with the former, but simply additional to it, is contained in that 
paper, reprinted in the “ Analecta,” to which we began by drawing attention. 
It is called “ Epistola Gratulatoria, &c.” The editor of the “ Analecta ” speaks 
of it in the highest terms, and inclines indeed to ascribe it to no less a personage 
than Benedict XIV.* If he wrote it at all, he wrote it when he was Pope ; 
and its occasion was the following. 
Several priests in Portugal had been in the habit of requiring penitents, as 
a condition for Absolution, to reveal the name of their accomplices in sin. On 
July 7, 1745, Benedict XIV. addressed the Apostolic Letter “Suprema” to 
the bishops of Portugal, gravely reprehending this practice and the doctrinal 
error which it implied. This was followed in June, 1746, by the Brief “ Ubi 
primim,” and in the following October by the Brief “ Ad eradicandum.” The 
“ Epistola Gratulatoria” was written in the interval between the first and last 
of these three pronouncements. An objection had widely prevailed, that Bene- 
dict XIV.’s original censure, having been merely addressed to the local Church 
of Portugal, was not ex cathedré and infallible. The passage to which we 





* We quote from an earlier paper in livraison 29. Circumstances, says the 
writer, “make us suspect that Benedict XIV. was no stranger to the ‘ Epistola 
Gratulatoria ;’ we do not dare to say that it may be attributed to him ; it is 
not unworthy of him” (p. 1202). 9 
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would draw attention replies to this objection, and is literally translated as 
follows :— 


“T would inquire of these chatterers what it is to define ex cathedra ; for 
from their way of speaking I suspect that they do not know: and I will say 
briefly. The Pontiff is then said to define ex cathedra, as often as, in his 
capacity of the Church’s Supreme Pastor and Universal Teacher, he proposes 
and appoints something to be observed, avoided, or believed ; and informs 
and instructs all Christ’s faithful concerning some dogma. But now these 
sciolists foolishly prattle (nugantur) that I have fallen upon Scylla, and they 
turn round on me, because, as they say, the Holy Father directed his letter, 
not ae age but monitory, not [as intended] for the Universal Church, but for 
the kingdom of Portugal alone, and to its bishops. I am covered with humili- 
ation because men, commonly accounted learned, are not ashamed of being as 
foolish as the multitude (apud indoctos desipere), and to intersperse their 
articulate words with these foolish whispers. How far astray are they led by 
their boastfulness and obstinacy! When the Holy Father teaches the 
bishops of Portugal concerning dogmata and the necessary administration of 
Sacraments, does he not also instruct the Universal Church ? Is the Faith, is 
the necessary ministration of the Sacrament of Penance, is the necessity of 
the Sacramental sigillum, one thing in Portugal, another thing in other parts 
of the world? Because the Holy Father addresses his rescripts to these or 
those bishops [in particular,] in that he knows them to need his admonition 
or teaching, is he not to be counted as having addressed them to all who need 
the same admonition and teaching ? The Apostle teaches us of one Body, one 
Spirit, one Faith, one Baptism, and consequently one Sacrament of Penance 
which John had proclaimed. Therefore one and the same obligation of the 
Sacramental sigillum which is urged (commendatur) on some bishops should 
be accounted as prescribed to all. This necessity of the sacred sigillum is per- 
ceived [at once] as appertaining, not to discipline, which it will be lawful to 
observe differently in different provinces, but to Christ’s institution ; to the 
intrinsic substance of the Sacrament ; to the universal benefit of the faithful ; 
and consequently to infallible dogma.” 


Now we need not necessarily understand this to mean, that the Pope is 
promised infallibility whenever he officially instructs some local Church in 
Christian doctrine. But the following view at least is indubitably advocated : 
“Whenever a Pope, writing officially to some local Church or individual 
bishop, brands any practice or tenet with a theological censure, he is under- 
stood by that very fact to teach ex cathedra.” And, whoever may be the 
author of this “Epistola Gratulatoria,” an extremely strong confirmation of 
such a view is derived from the following circumstance. The Brief “Ad 
eradicandum,” which was undoubtedly issued after the “Epistola” had 


appeared, contains the following passage :— 


“ We are not ignorant that in other places also complaints of penitents have 
been heard, concerning the importunate inquiries of certain confessors concern- 
ing the names of accomplices and other information, according to the practice 
mentioned and condemned in Our [previous] Apostolic Letter. [Nor are we 
ignorant] that the erroneous opinions of certain doctors on this head,—and 
[again] the wrong interpretation and application of [what has been said by] 
other doctors who are themselves right thinking—which was mentioned in 
that letter, [still] find favour with some ; and are not considered to have 
been sufficiently exterminated by the aforesaid letter : concerning which 4 
has been temerariously denied by some that it possesses the force and authority of 
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a general definition and law, on the ground that it was addressed to the 
peculiar circumstances (opportunitatem) of Portugal, its kingdoms and depen- 
dencies, and only published for them. Therefore We, motu proprio, and from 
certain knowledge, by the tenour of this Our General Sanction, and from the 
plenitude of Our Apostolical Power confirming and corroborating Our [pre- 
vious] letter, decree and declare that the above-mentioned practice was 
reprobated and condemned by Our Apostolic authority in dtself, and for all 
places and times, and so ought to be accounted.” 


Here Benedict XIV. declares ex cathedra, in terms which cannot be mis- 
taken, that an Apostolic Letter, addressed formally not to the Universal 
Church but to the Bishops of Portugal, was nevertheless issued ex cathedra, 
and possessed “the force and authority of a general definition.” A similar 
inference is deducible from another of his utterances ; viz., a letter which he 
wrote to the Archbishop of 8. Domingo, and which stands n. 113 in the first 
volume of his “ Bullarium.” The following is an extract :— 


“We have occupied some time in examining the books of Our private 
library, in order that We might answer the question proposed by thee, 
which We do in Our present Letter ; not however with the authority of that 
Apostolic See which We undeservedly occupy, but merely as sustaining the 
character of a private doctor. . . . For the question did not seem to Us 


to need the oracle of a Pontifical decision.” 


He thus concludes :—“ Now at length, in ending Our Epistle, We resume 
the part of Supreme Pastor, that We may impart to thee Our Apostolic Bene- 
diction, and besides may admonish thee ” of certain ecclesiastical misconduct. 
Nor do we see what conclusion can possibly be drawn from the letter, except 
that Benedict XIV. considered himself fully competent, as Pope, had he 
judged the matter of sufficient importance, to have answered the question ex 
cathedré and by an infallible “oracle,” even while directing his answer 
formally to the Archbishop alone. 

His great work on the Canonization of Saints was written, as every one 
knows, before he was Pope ; but his name as a theologian stands so high, that 
his volumes are of very great authority. We will extract from them, there- 
fore, the following passage on a somewhat similar question :— 


“Concerning works written by those Supreme Pontiffs whose Beatification or 
Canonization is on hand, it may reasonably be doubted whether these are 
subject to the law of revision... .. Either the question concerns works 
written by those servants of God before their Pontificate, and then they are 
all without exception to be examined; ... or else it concerns works com- 
posed afterwards. In this latter case works which have the force of law, or 
which concern the affairs and government of the Universal Church, are to be 
distinguished from works which have not this character. For in works of the 
former class revision has no place ; since they issued from the Pope, either as 
teaching ex cathedra, or as being Supreme Governor and Pastor of the Church. 
But the case is otherwise in regard to works of the second class, as havin 
been composed indeed by a Pope, but composed by him as a private indt- 
vidual or a private doctor” (1. 2, c. 26, n. 4). 


And he adds that such was the course adopted in the processes of 
8. Pius V., B. Gregory X., Innocent XI., and Benedict XI.; the only Papal 
processes which have taken place, since “judicial order” was first intro- 
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duced into causes of Beatification and Canonization. In his opinion, 
therefore, nay apparently in the Church’s judgment, pronouncements officially 
put forth by the Pope, not as Universal Teacher, but as Supreme Governor 
and Pastor, are in some most special sense under the Holy Ghost’s overruling 
guidance ; and do not proceed from him as “a private doctor.” On the other 
hand, the author refers (1. 1, c. 43, n. 2) to a certain “ concio” pronounced by 
Pope Sixtus V., in “the last consistory held for the canonization of 8, 
Didacus ;” but considers that this “concio” did proceed from him as from 
@ private doctor. 

Benedict XIV, published his work “de Synodo Discesané ” when he was 
Pope. In the last paragraph of his Preface to that work, he explains that 
he has written it merely as a private doctor. “ Wherever,” he says, “ nothing 
has been defined with Apostolic authority, either by the Roman Pontiffs, Our 
Predecessors, or by Ourselves in the Bullarium or elsewhere, and generally in 
all those things to which no weight has been added from the Church’s public 
authority, we intend [herein] to define nothing nor put any thing forth as 
authoritative [decretorium ].” 

Our readers will have observed that the “ Epistola Gratulatoria” contains 
a very intelligible and serviceable definition of the term “ex cathedri.” We 
have spoken before now (January, p. 262 ; Dr. Ward on Doctrinal Decisions, 
p. 193) of the misapprehension to which several Ultramontane theologians have 
been exposed, who have said that the Pope never speaks ex cathedra, unless 
he expresses or implies an anathema on the condemned tenet. Some careless 
readers have understood them to mean, that the Pope is not infallible in pro- 
nouncing censures lower than that of heresy. There cannot, however, be a 
greater mistake: for, on the contrary, it was the admitted principle of Ultra- 
montanes and Gallicans alike, that the same authority which is infallible in 
condemning tenets as heretical, is no less infallible in condemning tenets as 
theologically unsound in any degree. This fact has been shown by Dr. Ward 
—we venture to think conclusively—-in the preface to his work on “ Doctrinal 
Decisions,” pp. xviii—xxvi. But the controversy between Ultramontanes and 
Gallicans turned directly on the question of heretical tenets ; and the latter 
party challenged the former to explain, what they precisely nieant in confining 
the Pope’s infallibility to his declarations ex cathedrd. Ultramontanes replied 
that no Pope could ever be considered to condemn ex cathedré any tenet as 
heretical, unless he expressed or implied an anathema on that tenet. 

At the present time, however, as we have several times observed, the 
question between Ultramontanes and Gallicans has become of little 
comparative importance ; while the extent of the Church’s infallibility is 
certainly among the most momentous theological issues of the day. It has 
become, therefore, we think, in the highest degree desirable, to drop all refer- 
ence to an “ anathema” in defining the term “ ex cathedra.” This has been one 
reason of our drawing attention to the “Epistola Gratulatoria ;’ which does 
so proceed in its definition of the term. On the same account we will conclude 
with a reference to Phillips, the great contemporary German canonist. He 
contributes an article on “the Pope” to Goschler’s “Dictionary of Catholic 
Theology,” and we translate the following from the French translation of that 
work (Paris, Gaume) :— 
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“A decision ex cathedr4 exists when the Pope, in or out of Council 
verbally or by writing, gives to all faithful Christians, as representative of 
Jesus Christ, in the name of SS. Peter and Paul, or in virtue of the 
authority of the Holy See, or in other similar terms, "with or without threat 
of anathema, a decision relative to dogma or morals.” 


The only defect, we think, still adhering to this definition, is its not ex- 
pressly stating, what Phillips evidently intends ; viz., that “ a decision” may be 
really “ given to all faithful Christians,” without being formally addressed to 
them. We should add that in his most admirable work on “ Droit Ecclési- 
astique” (French translation, vol. ii. p. 243), he an a very similar definition, 
though perhaps not quite so clear. 





Tractatus de Ecclesiaé Christi. Auctore Patricio Murray. Vol. iii. fase. 2. 
Dublin : M’Glashan. 


E are extremely happy to find that Dr. Murray has completed at 

length his work on the Church. “ Wxegit monumentum ere perennius.” 
We venture to predict that, in proportion as it becomes better known, it will 
be esteemed in Catholic seminaries as of decidedly greater value, than any 
other treatise which has hitherto appeared on the subject. At the same time, 
in order to appreciate its merits, you must understand the purpose for which it 
was written. At the present critical juncture of thought, for instance, it is most 
important that an argument should be elaborated in favour of the Church’s 
divine authority, resting on no larger basis than that accepted by modern 
liberals. Let all be conceded, for argument’s sake, against the integrity and 
authority of Scripture, which even the Tiibingen school maintains,— there would 
still remain sufficient historical proof (1) that the Church of the Apostles was 
divinely commissioned ; and (2) that the Roman Catholic Church is its lineal 
successor. This was apparently implied in that admirable article on the “ Ecce 
Homo,” which the Month published in June; and it is a truth of éxtreme 
moment. But all such things as these are wholly external to Dr. Murray’s 
design ; who has not professed to write on a new subject, but to treat the 
old subject as fully and forcibly as he could. He addresses his arguments 
accordingly (1) to those who hold the integrity of Scripture, and its sub- 
stantial truth both historical and doctrinal ; (2) still more to the old- 
fashioned Protestants, who retain firm belief in plenary inspiration ; (3) 
still more again to those who regard patristic testimony with assent and 
reverence ; (4) most of all to his own co-religionists, who are in many ways 
inestimably benefited by studying the deep harmony of their own doctrine 
with the Written Word and with Christian Antiquity. 

Dr. Murray’s peculiar merits seem to us such as these. (1) He is emphati- 
cally orthodox, most unreservedly and devotedly loyal to the Holy See. (2) 
He never allows himself, from fear of argumentative difficulties, to state in 
controversy a less high and full doctrine, whether on Papal Supremacy or 
other kindred points, than is implied by heartily loyal Catholics in their 
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domestic discussions. (3) He is most careful to weigh the precise and exact 
“force of the various propositions which he lays down ; and both thinks and 
writes with quite exceptional clearness. (4) He fairly confronts all the 
questions bearing on his theme, which are freely debated among Catholics ; 
and decides between them with unimpeachable fairness and judgment. (5) In 
his Scriptural argument he never adduces a detached verse ; but in every 
case is careful that his readers should seize the full light thrown on each 
passage by its context. Moreover, he has studied the best accessible com- 
mentators, whether Catholic or Protestant ; and gives in each case a firm and 
solid judgment of his own (at times differing from that more commonly re- 
ceived) on each passage. (6) A similar remark holds on his patristic cita- 
tions ; which of course, even more than Scripture, require to be considered in 
their context. (7) His list of objections is immeasurably longer than in any 
other work on the subject with which we are acquainted ; and contain many 
far more specious than those recounted in ordinary text-books. Indeed, he 
has diligently studied all the ablest English anti-Catholic works, with the 
view of making this list as complete as possible. Then (8) he treats each objec- 
tion with an accuracy and fairness which leave nothing to be desired ; and 
instead of his argument suffering in any respect by this candour, on the con- 
trary it greatly gains ; for he is obliged, as it were, to put forth all the more 
forcibly the strength of his own view. In a work which contains so large a 
variety of matter, it would be absurd to say that we agree with every indi- 
vidual statement, or think every individual objection satisfactorily answered ; 
but even on the few occasions where he does not carry us with him, we never 
fail to be struck with his great sincerity and earnestness of thought. 

The concluding fasciculus will not be published, we fancy, before Novem- 
ber; but he has been kind enough to forward us the sheets as they have been 
successively printed, and we have thus been enabled to read as far as the end 
of his disputations “de Summo Pontifice.” In the remaining part of our 
notice we shall confine ourselves to these disputations, because we hope to 
make great use of the treatise as a whole, both in January and in April. In 
January we are to encounter Dr. Pusey on the question of Ecclesiastical 
Unity, and in April on that of Papal Supremacy and Infallibility. On the 
former of these subjects that truly admirable essay of F. Harper’s, which 
stands first in his volume, will be of extreme service ; and in both articles 
we shall make frequent reference to the very important pamphiets published 
by the Bishop of Birmingham and by Mr. Allies. But Dr. Murray, as having 
gone over the whole ground in scientific order, will be a still more valuable 
assistant than the rest. 

He begins of course with exhibiting S. Peter’s Primacy ; and shows after- 
wards that the Roman Pontiff is his successor. The three first Scrip- 
tural arguments are, as was to have been expected, from Matt. xvi., vv. 18, 
19. Dr. Murray shows that “ Petrus” and “ Petra” were uttered by Christ 
as the same word. He shows this (1) from the Chaldaic tongue in which 
Christ spoke ; (2) and (3) from the context ; and (4) from the confession of 
“almost every Protestant commentator,” as Dr. Bloomfield (one of them) 
admits. He shows also the same thing indirectly, by exposing the absolute 
futility of any other interpretation. Since then, he argues, God appointed 
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S. Peter (for in this text He promised so to appoint him) the Church’s one 
secure protection, against all which could tend to overthrow her from her 
foundation, He appointed him the Church’s ruler and head. This argument 
is powerfully developed by the author with incidental appeals to Scripture 
and to common sense (p. 375, &c.). 

His second argument concerns the “ Keys.” Dr. Murray shows that this 
word “key” is universally used in Scripture to express “authority ;” and 
points out that among the ancients, and especially the Easterns, the tra- 
dition of a city’s keys was a recognised symbol of imparting power over it 
(p. 383, &c.). 

Thirdly, the power of “ binding and loosing.” Is this the same metaphor 
with that of the keys, or a totally different one? No Catholic has hitherto 
spoken clearly on this question: but Dr. Murray holds that the metaphor is 
altogether changed ; and his arguments are very conclusive. What then 
definitely is this power of binding and loosing? It is the power of exer- 
cising supremely and without appeal every authority which God has given to 
the Church at all. §S. Peter (or S. Peter's successor) cannot increase the 
number of sacraments, or impart the privilege of baptizing validly in milk, 
because no ecclesiastical authority whatever has this power. But the Church 
can define dogmata ; enact laws ; impart indulgences ; inflict censures : and 
since the Church can do these things, S. Peter and his successors can do them 
supremely and without appeal. Moreover, notwithstanding the neuter (quod- 
cunque) the power here promised is directly over persons as well as things ; ; 
and Dr. Murray establishes this by a copious induction of Scripture texts, in 
which neuter words are used to designate men (p. 388, &e.). 

His fourth argument is from the long passage in S. Luke (xxii. 23—32) 
where Christ prays for the indefectibility of S. Peter’s faith, and assigns to 
him the office of strengthening his brethren. The author’s remarks on the 
word ouwndoa are excellent: we are not sure that we quite follow him on the 
word extorpéwac, but the question is unimportant. From this passage he 
forcibly deduces, that to 8. Peter (or his successor) and to him alone, is 
assigned the function of spiritually strengthening all Christians, specially as 
regards purity of faith (p. 396, &.). * 

His fifth argument is founded on Christ’s admonition to S. Peter, “feed 
my lambs, feed my sheep.” He gives a very interesting sketch of the duties 
which devolve on a literal shepherd, and applies them to the spiritual 
pastorship here conferred. He adds a striking list of Scriptural passages on 
the word méiaww. He adds that the first five arguments, in addition to 
their separate strength, derive a greatly increased force from the repetition 
of the same thing in so many different shapes (p. 400, &c.). 

His sixth argument is from the exhibition of S. Peter’s Primacy in the 
facts of the New Testament (p. 411, &c.). His seventh from the doctrine, 
implied in Scripture, that the Church has one supreme ruler on earth, for 
none other has ever been suggested except S. Peter or his successor (p. 420, &c.). 

Then follows a most careful examination of the objections adduced by 
Protestants against the preceding doctrine ; and he pays particular attention 
to Barrow, who is considered by Tillotson and others the most effective of all 
controversialists on this particular question (p. 422, &c.). 
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Assuming, then, 8. Peter’s Primacy, Dr. Murray proceeds to consider the 
Papal succession in the same office. And he truly observes that, as against 
Protestants, there is no question here to be considered, except whether 8, 
Peter left any successor at all: for no one has ever suggested any other, 
except the Roman Pontiff. He begins with pointing out (p. 538, &c.) the 
undoubted fact, that 8. Peter did preach the Gospel at Rome, and die there ; 
but he justly warns his readers (p. 536) that Protestants are totally mistaken 
in thinking, that when they argue for the contradictory of this statement, 
they are really touching the doctrinal point at issue. 

How came Rome to be appointed the Primatial See? Did God, e., as 
Perrone supposes, give S. Peter a certain power of determination? Dr. 
Murray (p. 552) holds it as far more probable, even as certain, that God 
himself designated Rome for that place of dignity and pre-eminence. ‘This, 
however, is an open question among Catholic theologians : the point at issue 
with Protestants is, whether 8. Peter had any successor at all; nor can any- 
thing be more irrefragable than Dr. Murray’s proof of the affirmative answer 
from Scripture and the Fathers (p. 553, &c.). Under the latter head he 
considers most candidly, but with a most conclusive result, the well-known 
passages from 8. Ireneus and S. Cyprian (pp. 559—565). He also does 
justice (p. 577, &c.) to the perfectly unanswerable argument, derived from 
the position assigned to the Pope in the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon. 
Under the “ answer to objections ” he has some admirable remarks (p. 615, &c.) 
on the causes why the Primacy was far less prominently exercised in the three 
first centuries ; and he has also a very interesting discussion (p. 672, &c.) on 
the reasoning, common among Anglicans, derived from various circumstances 
of the Nicene Council. He shows it, ¢.g., to be not less than morally certain 
that Hosius presided as representing the Pope; and he exposes the strange 
notion that the Nicene Council professed to give the Pope a power over other 
bishops which he did not before possess. He also discusses at length 
(p. 711, &c.) the cases of S. Victor, 8. Meletius of Antioch, and Apiarius. 

We have left ourselves space for no farther comment on Dr. Murray, 
except as regards his exposition of Papal infallibility (p. 787, &c.). The 
Pope, of course, possesses this infallibility, only when he speaks as Universal 
Teacher. There is not, however, says Dr. Murray, any particular form, which 
distinguishes these infallible pronouncements from others. Sometimes the 
Pope teaches the whole Church through an Encyclical ; as in the “ Mirari 
vos,” the “ Quanta cura,” and very many others : sometimes through a Consti- 
tution beginning “ad perpetuam rei memoriam,” or the like. But what- 
ever the form of a doctrinal document issuing from the Pope—even though 
in form it be addressed to a local Church or an individual bishop,—Dr. 
Murray implies (n. 119, p. 784) that he utters it as Universal Teacher if he 
commands its publication. And Dr. Murray further expresses distinctly his 
judgment (n. 115, p. 782) that “if in any public writing,” officially put 
forth, the Pope “simply defines some proposition to be heretical, scandalous, 
&c., or another to be revealéd, certain, &c.,—by that very fact, and from the 
very nature of the case, he is addressing the Universal Church.” In the 
earlier fasciculus of this volume, Dr. Murray had spoken so very clearly on 
the distinction between a Pope’s doctrinal instructions and his obiter dicta 
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—and also on the Church’s infallibility in pronouncing minor censures no 
less than in pronouncing that of heresy—that on the present occasion there 
was no need for doing more, than referring generally to what he had already 
elaborated. 

Yet we must, in conclusion, express with great deference, yet with some con- 
fidence, a difference of opinion from Dr. Murray, on a somewhat important 
matter of terminology. Very many theologians have written, as though there 
were no medium between a Pope speaking, on one hand, as Universal Teacher, 
and his speaking on the other hand, merely as a private doctor. Dr, Murray 
feels most very justly that serious misapprehensions have resulted from this cir- 
cumstance ; for in fact, as is very obvious, the Pope again and again speaks 
as Pope, while yet not speaking precisely as Universal Teacher, He is 
teaching doctrine to some local Church; or speaking as the Church’s Ruler ; or 
warning, threatening, admonishing. A new expression, then, is really 
called for; and we would suggest the phrase “ Papal” or “ official” pro- 
nouncements. But Dr. Murray uses the phrase “ex cathedra” to express 
every single utterance put forth by the Pope as Pope (n. 113, p. 780). 
We think that the phrase “ex cathedra” is so consecrated by universal usage, 
as synonymous with “in the capacity of Universal Teacher,” that most 
serious confusion would result from this new use of language. It is literally 
true, ¢.g., that Dr. Murray represents the Pope as fallible, in various of his 
utterances “ ex cathedra.” Any Catholic in the world, who heard this state- 
ment without explanation, would take for granted that Dr. Murray is a 
Gallican ; instead of being (as he is) the most unreservedly loyal and orthodox 
of all imaginable Ultramontanes. 

The author has passed very far too lightly over objections to Papal infalli- 
bility ; apparently from having advanced so far towards the end of his volume, 
as to have no sufficient space, 





Peace through the Truth. Essay the Second on Transubstantiation. By 
Rev. F. Harper, 8.J. London: Longmans. 


[ our third article we have spoken on the singular value and season- 

ableness of F. Harper’s volume. We shall here confine ourselves to the 
Essay on Transubstantiation therein contained ; in which indeed, his ex- 
posure of Dr. Pusey’s mistakes and (we must really say) ignorance, is even 
more complete and triumphant than in either of the two others. 

The nature of F. Harper’s subject required an introductory philosophical 
exposition. Nothing can be more complete than this exposition, as a founda- 
tion for his reply to Dr. Pusey ; and F. Harper has exhibited himself as most 
thoroughly conversant with the Aristotelic philosophy, in itself, and in the 
co-relation of its respective parts. He has explained most clearly what 
theologians have meant respectively by “substance” and “ accidents ;” and 
also what they have meant in saying that the bread and wine are substan- 
tially changed. At the same time we confess to a certain doubt whether he has 
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not studied Aristotelism more profoundly in ttself than in its relation to other 
philosophies ; and in its relation also to those phenomena and those grounds of 
reason, on which all philosophy, as such, ultimately rests. And we decidedly 
think that he does not excel in adapting philosophical truth to ordinary 
intelligences. His constantly repeated illustration e.g. drawn from a little 
child, does not (it seems to us) serve the purpose of an illustration at all. 
But the Essay’s substantial value is in no degree impaired by such philosophical 
defects, in whatever degree they may be supposed to exist. 

In connection with philosophy, there is a question of extreme importance 
touched by F. Harper’s reviewer in the Month, but which it would have 
carried F’, Harper too far to have adequately treated. He has acted, there- 
fore, wisely in omitting it ; though we hope that in some future volume he 
may make it the theme of a separate essay. It is this. There is no doubt 
whatever, that the Church can pronounce infallibly, and has again and again 
so pronounced, on philosophical truth ; because of its intimate connection 
with theological.* But even in her strictly theological definitions many 
philosophical tenets are implied ; and, as our author most truly remarks, “ the 
peripatetic philosophy was the intellectual mould in which the theological 
science of the Church was cast” (p. 134). It will be doing much service to 
the cause both of natural and supernatural truth, if some fully competent 
writer, such as F. Harper, will draw out a list of those philosophical doctrines, 
which are implied in the Church’s various theological definitions, and which 
claim therefore the Catholic’s acceptance as infallibly true. Our own impression 
on the matter is, that there has here been some exaggeration on both sides. 

We pass from philosophy to theology proper. The author starts (p. 129) 
with an important contrast between the essentially different principles, on 
which the Catholic and the Anglican formularies should be respectively inter- 
preted. The end of the thirty-nine articles was to include ; and to inquire 
into their true sense, is to inquire how many divergent opinions they were 
intended to include. But the Tridentine decrees were intended to define ; 
and to inquire into their true sense, is to inquire what is that precise doctrine, 
in its fulness and integrity, which they were intended to define. It is quite 
imaginable that Dr. Pusey might in the first instance have applied himself to 
this latter question, and ascertained what is the full doctrine taught under 
the name “ Transubstantiation.” And he might then have argued, that by 
that inevitable process of word-torturing, which every one must employ with 
those unhappy thirty-nine, their expressions might be screwed into conformity 
with this full and definite doctrine. Had this been Dr. Pusey’s course, F. 
Harper’s Essay would involve no condemnation of it. But instead of so pro- 
ceeding, he has adopted, as the very principle of his attempted harmony, a 
view which every loyal Roman Catholic must repudiate with indignation. He 
pretends that the Roman Catholic Church herself has no definite or consistent 





* Take, ¢.g., the following decree put forth by the Council of Vienne under 
Clement V. “ Defining . . . that whosoever henceforward shall have pre- 
sumed pertinaciously to assert, defend, or hold, that the rational soul is not 
by itself and essentially the form of the human body, be accounted as a 
heretic.” Denzinger, n. 409. 
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teaching on the subject ; that the very meaning of the word “substance” 
has changed ; and that the heresy of Consubstantiation, which he embraces 
himself, may be held by a Roman Catholic. He actually makes the astound- 
ing assertion (p. 133) that “according to the doctriae of the schoolmen 
substance was equivalent to matter.” It is surely known to any tyro in 
philosophy, except Dr. Pusey himself, that every material substance, accord- 
ing to the scholastic philosophy, consists of two essential parts, viz., matter 
and substantial form ; as distinct from accidental forms, or accidents. 

Dr. Pusey alleges further, that “the remaining of the substance of the 
elements after consecration was an open question till the beginning of the 
fifteenth century.” It is impossible to imagine anything more complete than 
F. Harper’s reply to this amazing utterance. He begins with Berengarius, 
that heretic against whom were directed the Church’s first decisions on the 
subject. Dr. Pusey thinks that he was condemned for denying the Real 
Presence altogether, and not precisely for denying Transubstantiation. On 
the contrary, as F. Harper shows, the Berengarians were divided into two 
classes, both accounted heretical : (1) those who did deny the Real Presence, 
and who are called by Guitmond “ umbratici ;” and (2) those who admitted the 
Real Presence, but who held with Dr. Pusey that the substances of bread and 
wine also remain ; who thus “ blended Christ with the bread and wine,” “ and 
so conceived a new heresy ;” as their contemporary Guitmond observes 
(p. 161). And Berengarius himself was obliged by the Church to affirm 
“ @ substantial conversion of bread and wine into the true Flesh and Blood 
of Christ.” 

From Catholic writers contemporary with Berengarius, F. Harper proceeds 
to those Catholics of a later date whom Dr. Pusey cites in his own favour. 
These are in number seventeen. Fifteen of them, as F. Harper shows, are 
directly against him ; a sixteenth (Nicholas of Cusa) by no means in his 
favour ; the seventeenth, Peter d’Ailly, who does incline to hold what Dr. 
Pusey thinks, himself nevertheless accepts Transubstantiation, as more accor- 
dant with the Church’s mind. Vasquez pronounces him a theologian 
“without distinction or erudition” (p. 190). What was it the which led 
Dr. Pusey into so wild a misconception? In three different instances Dr. 
Pusey quotes arguments as those of the author, which the author only cites 
to be refuted in the same chapter. In the other cases Dr. Pusey totally mis- 
apprehends the point at issue. For instance. While all Catholics of course 
denounce Consubstantiation as heretical, it is still debated in the schools 
with perfect freedom, whether it be or be not an actual contradiction ; so that 
God Himself could not accomplish it. §. Thomas pronounces for the affirma- 
tive ; Scotus, Suarez, and others for the negative. Theologians, then, who 
merely stated that Consubstantiation is intrinsically possible had God 
willed it, are actually cited by Dr. Pusey as testifying that God did will it. 
Then Durandus, and a few others not mentioned by Dr. Pusey, held either 
transformation or transmateriation ; against whom §. Bonaventura says 
(p. 178), “let us rather hold the Catholic opinion that the whole bread is 
converted into the Body of Christ.” But, as F. Harper points out in a sub- 
sequent part of his essay, Dr. Pusey believes in no conversion whatever ; he 
considers both the matter and the form of bread and wine to remain as truly 
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after consecration as before it. He thinks, indeed, that after consecration 
the Body and Blood of Christ are present in some miysterious way, by a 
kind of interpenetration with the bread and wine: but as F. Harper acutely 
asks (p. 240), “ When the Body of Christ passed by subtle interpenetration 
through the closed tomb, who could dream of saying that in the act of 
Christ’s passage the stone was changed?” Let this never be forgotten, in 
estimating the patristic and other ecclesiastical testimony which Anglicans 
adduce : according to the Anglican theory, at its very highest, ho conversion 
whatever takes place in the Eucharist. 

But Dr. Pusey objects that, according to the Roman Catholic doctrine as 
ordinarily explained, “the sign and the thing signified become identical.” 
On the contrary, replies F. Harper, the accidents are a real sign as having a 
real entity. If accidents had not a real entity, he argues (p. 145), it would 
follow that neither speech nor thought have a being of their own, nor an action 
proper to themselves. 

Dr. Pusey further argues that, according to the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent, the accidents retain the quality, natural to bread, of supporting and 
nourishing. But no, replies F. Harper, it does not say that the accidents 
have this power, but that the Hucharist has (p. 209). It is held by all the 
scholastics whom F. Harper has seen, whether before or after Trent—with 
but two exceptions, and these but partially so—that the Eucharist does 
possess a real nutritive power : but the question is freely discussed among 
them (p. 208), whether it is the accidents which nourish ; or whether new 
matter is created by God, after the Body and Blood of Christ have ceased to 


be present under them. 

F. Harper does not enter at length on the patristic argument, because F, 
Franzelin, in an unpublished work, has done so with great completeness, and 
with constant reference to Dr. Pusey’s works on the Eucharist. "We share 
F. Harper’s hope that his treatise may speedily be given to the public. 

“Tt is of course natural to suppose,” concludes F. Harper (p. 257), “ that 
even his own co-religionists would learn to distrust the competence and 
guidance of a writer, with whom error and misquotation are a rule, accwracy 
the rare exception ; and whose elaborate notes on this subject are one vast 
congeries of blunders.” We wish we could expect that such a result will 
widely follow. If anything could explode Dr. Pusey’s reputation for accu- 
rate learning, it would be F. Harper's most powerful yet most temperate 
exposure of his incredible mistakes. But Anglicans are in the habit of 
exercising very largely a power which they undoubtedly possess ; viz., that of 
refusing to read what they would find it impossible to answer.* 





* Since the above was in type, it has been announced, with Dr. Pusey’s 
authority, that he intends to answer F. Harper, both on the Eucharist and 
the Immaculate Conception. This is most straightforward and satisfactory ; 
nor can anything but good result from the controversy. 
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Lectures on Catholic Faith and Practice. By Rev. J. N. Sweeney, 0.8.B. 
London : Richardson. 


N our final article of this number we have dwelt on the great importance 
of placing before educated laymen some more scientific view of doctrine, 
than can be obtained from the ordinary catechisms and books of devotion. 
F. Harper’s volume, however, to which we were there referring, is suitable 
for those only who have received the highest intellectual education, and who 
are capable of deep and concentrated study. There is an intermediate class 
of minds, which requires an intermediate class of books ; and the present is 
admirably adapted to their needs. The lectures were written chiefly, though 
not exclusively, with a controversial purpose; and it is truly remarkable, 
considering the frequency with which a similar subject has been handled, 
how much freshness and originality are found in them. Every page bears 
marks of careful and independent thought. 

The lectures may be arranged under three divisions, as the author explains 
in his dedicatory letter. Firstly, he considers the grounds, and the Rule, of 
Faith ; and maintains of course the Church’s infallible authority, as the prin- 
cipal source from which knowledge of dogma is to be derived. Next he 
treats the principal doctrines which are thus derived ; laying, however, by 
far his greatest stress on those which Protestants deny. Lastly, he replies 
to Protestant objections. 

The execution of F. Sweeney’s plan varies of course somewhat in merit. 
We were a little disappointed, ¢.g., in his treatment of “original sin and 
justification ” (lecture 35); nor, indeed, can we at all concur with him in 
thinking (vol. ii. p. 290) that this subject is in itself less interesting than 
that of the Sacraments: to our own mind, it is much more so. On the other 
hand, the Incarnation (lecture 3) is admirably handled. The Arian, Nes- 
torian, Eutychian heresies, are most clearly explained ; and the contrast of 
them severally with 8. John’s “ Verbum caro factum est” is very effectively 
done. We wish, however, the author had also spoken of Apollinarianism ; 
that heresy which denies to our Lord a human soul: for we think there is 
sometimes a real danger in the present day of this heresy being unconsciously * 
embraced. The two lectures again on the Divine Maternity (14, 15) are 
as good as can be; and we mentioned in our last number how singularly 
successful F. Sweeney appears to us, in meeting the Protestant cavils against 
Marian devotion (lectures 45, 46). We have made several references to 
these lectures in the final article of our present number. As regards the 
antiquity of this devotion, F. Sweeney quotes most opportunely (vol. i. p. 256, 
note) Burnet’s admission that at the time of the Council of Ephesus, ¢. ¢. in 
the fifth century, “ the whole world was filled with very extravagant devotion 
to her.” 

We have observed a very few instances in which the author impresses us 
as not speaking with perfect clearness, Thus in vol. i. p. 230, he might be 
understood as meaning that God could not, consistently with His Attributes, 
have forgiven sin without an Atonement ; whereas he evidently intends to 
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say no more, than that no Atonement would have been condignly sufficient 
“if offered by a creature.” Then again, whereas in vol. ii. p. 296, he 
expressly refers to the two distinct kinds of grace—in p. 182 of the same 
volume he may be thought to imply, that mortal sin deprives men not of 
habitual grace only, but of actual grace also. In other words, he may be 
understood to imply, that those who have committed mortal sin are no longer 
visited by the auxilia gratiz, until they have repented ; whereas in the 
other passage referred to he has clearly explained, that these auxilia are 
requisite that men may be led to repentance and justification. 

But such inaccuracies of expression are the rare exception ; and it is im- 
possible within our limits to give our readers any adequate idea as to the 
amount of excellent doctrine contained in these volumes. Almost at random, 
we will select (vol. iii. p. 117) the striking argument concerning our Lord’s 
Body in the Eucharist, derived by F. Sweeney from that miracle of the five 
loaves which preceded our Lord’s most solemn instruction on the subject. 
And also (ib. p. 5) his powerful reply to the common Protestant objection, 
that the Church is made by Catholics an “intermediary” between God 
and the soul. “Do away with the office of intermediaries in religion,” says 
our author, “you destroy the idea of religion altogether.” What are the 
Scriptures, the Incarnation, the Atonement, but intermediaries? God 
does not teach every individual directly, but through the Church, according 
to Catholics; or through Scripture, according to Protestants. The very 
Sacred Humanity is as true an “intermediary,” as the Blessed Virgin or 
the Church. 





Possibilities and Difficulties of Reunion. A Review of Dr. Pusey’s “Eirenicon.” 
By W. Locxuart, B.A., Oxon. Second Edition. London: Longmans. 


LOCKHART writes in an excellent spirit, and evidently with every 

e intention of being entirely loyal to the Church ; but in more than 

one particular he strikes us as not having apprehended the full force of his own 

statements, nor having grasped the true bearings of that controversy on which 

he writes. We will begin by dwelling on one particular instance of what we 

mean, because of its deep and pervasive importance. He says (Preface, 

pp. xv, xvi), that the Church “requires” no further “terms of communion” 

“than those which have been laid down at the Council of Trent.” We will 

draw out part of what is included in such a proposition ; being fully persuaded 
that F. Lockhart has no real intention of maintaining it. 

The proposition could not, of course, be legitimately understood, as elevating 
the Tridentine Council at the expense of others ; but only as mentioning in 
particular that last Ecumenical Council, which both recognized and supple- 
mented all the preceding. But the proposition does surely imply, that no 
doctrines are of faith which have not been defined in some Ecumenical Council : 
and, consequently, that the Immaculate Conception is not of faith ; nor yet 
the contradictories of those tencts advocated by Jansenius, which the Pope, 
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with full assent of the Episcopate, condemned as heretical. We are per- 
fectly confident that the author does not mean this, but we are equally con- 
fident that his words involve it. 

(2.) Pius IX. reminds Catholics in his Munich Brief, that not those doc- 
trines only are of faith which have been actually so defined, but those, also, 
“which are delivered as divinely revealed by the ordinary magisterium of the 
whole Church diffused throughout the world.” Otherwise you would be 
landed in the amazing conclusion, that Arianism was no heresy before the 
Nicene Council, nor the Lutheran tenet on justification before the Tridentine. 
Indeed, we believe that at this very moment neither the Church’s infallibility 
nor the inspiration of Scripture has been expressly defined; though both 
doctrines have been so undeviatingly taught by the Church as of faith. 
Yet according to the legitimate import of F. Lockhart’s proposition, a pos- 
tulant might be received into the Church, who should avow his intention 
to receive no doctrines as of faith except those which have been expressly 
defined. 

(3.) Again, the Church has condemned a very large number of tenets, not 
as heretical, but as theologically unsound ; and their contradictories conse- 
quently are not of faith, but are infallibly certain as Catholic truths. The 
number of these infallible condemnations is very great ; and much more than 
one third of Denzinger’s well-known volume is filled with post-Tridentine de- 
cisions. F, Lockhart, were he to act on his own proposition, would receive 
into the Church a person who expressly told him, “I will hold any one of 
Baius’s condemned tenets, or Quesnel’s, or Fénélon’s, which may commend 
itself to my private judgment.” ; 

(4.) The very writer whom F. Lockhart is reviewing—Dr. Pusey—considers 
that “a practical system taught by” the Church’s “ priests, put forth as her 
teaching in books which have the sanction of her bishops and by writers who 
have been canonized” (Eirenicon, p. 210), is corrupt ; is most prejudicial to 
souls ; closely verges on idolatry. According to F. Lockhart’s proposition, 
Dr. Pusey might continue so to think were he admitted a member of the 
Catholic Church.* 

We repeat, we do not for a moment believe that F. Lockhart will accept 
any one of these conclusions. But they are all legitimately deducible from 
the proposition which he has expressed ; and we must, at all events, think 
that he has by no means duly pondered on the dispositions requisite for a 
convert. We thoroughly agree, indeed, with his opinion (p. 29), that “re- 
union on the principles of Bossuet would be better than perpetual schism ;” 
but Bossuet would have been no less shocked than Bellarmine, at any one 
of the four conclusions which we have deduced from F. Lockhart’s proposi- 
tion. See, ¢.g., the language concerning Baius, Molinos, and Fénélon, put 





* In our number for last April (pp. 430-432, 436-438) we considered, as 
carefully as we could, in submission, however (p. 435), “to the judgment of 
competent theologians,” the various ways in which a candidate for reception 
might be affected, towards what Dr. Pusey happily calls the Church’s “ prac- 
tical teaching” ; and how far any of those ways would be an insuperable bar 
while it lasted. 
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forth by Cardinal de Noailles, Archbishop of Paris, in the name of the 
French clergy.— Dublin Review for last January, p. 261, note; Ward on 
“ Doctrinal Decisions,” p. 193, note. 

We would earnestly submit, then, to the author’s better judgment, whether 
any one can be counted to possess the due dispositions for reception, unless 
he is prepared to receive, as infallible truth, the whole body of teaching put 
forth jointly by the Pope and the Roman Catholic Episcopate ; whether that 
teaching be explicit or implicit, formal or “ practical.” Surely he who does 
not look up to the Pope and the Catholic Episcopate as his infallible guides 
to heaven, in regard to every doctrine and practice which they unitedly 
inculcate, has a notion of their authority fundamentally different from that 
revealed by God. 

In the Preface (pp. viii, ix, xii, xiii) F. Lockhart has several able and just 
remarks, on the curious process by which Anglicans gradually advance towards 
Catholicism, and on the perfect sincerity with which they often hold mutually 
contradictory tenets. Nor are we at all disposed to differ from him in 
thinking it a hopeful and fortunate circumstance, that they believe in the 
possibility of corporate reunion, and aim, therefore, at that end. But 
the author here impresses us as having confused two questions totally 
distinct. It is one thing to be glad that Anglicans aim at corporate 
reunion, and quite another thing to say that Catholics can reasonably regard 
that end as attainable. For our own part, so long as any one remains a 
thoroughly contented Anglican, we had rather he held the Unionist theory than 
any other theory consistent with his position ; we only maintain that 
on becoming a Catholic he should put it away, along with the many other 
“childish things” * which he will have renounced. We have again and 
again given reasons for this opinion; and as it.is not worth while to take 
the trouble of again putting them into language, we will repeat the very 
words we used in July :— 


“God has imposed on all men a precept of submitting unreservedly to 
the Roman Catholic Church. The precept binds all without exception who 
have means of knowing it; or, in other words, no individual is dispensed 
from it except by invincible ignorance of its existence. Nor, on the other 
hand, can any man be admitted into the Catholic Church, until he believes 
that this precept has been given. Suppose an Anglican bishop becomes 
convinced that this precept has been imposed. Would [F. Lockhart] have 
him dissemble his conviction, and continue to exercise episcopal functions 
in a society which he now knows to be schismatical? Such a proposal 
[F. Lockhart] would undoubtedly stigmatize as un-English ; but he would 
also pronounce on it the immeasurably more important censure of its 
being un-Christian. Unless, therefore, you suppose wholesale episcopal 
hypocrisy, and that of the most frightful character, the prospect of cor- 
porate reunion resolves itself into this. [F. Lockhart] must expect that, 
some day or other, a large majority of Anglican bishops, with a great number 
of clergy and laity, shall be struck at one and the same moment, as by a 
light from heaven, with the sudden conviction that this precept of submis- 
sion has been imposed by God. Even then one does not see what advantage 
would be gained by their submission being made collectively rather than 





* The Anglican translation of 1 Cor. xiii. 11. 
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successively. But to anticipate corporate reunion, is to anticipate either 
that God will work an astounding and most unprecedented miracle, or else 
that a number of Protestant bishops and clergy shall be guilty of the basest 
treachery and hypocrisy.” 


We can find no answer in F. Lockhart’s pages to such considerations az 
these. But he says vaguely (p. 5) that corporate reunion cannot be itself hope- 
less, because the Church sanctioned the Council of Florence, and “other transac- 
tions with separated bodies.” In April we published an article on the Council 
of Florence, for one distinctly expressed purpose among others ; viz., to show 
that there is nothing in the circumstances of that Council—nor, consequently, 
of other similar facts—inconsistent with our “hearty denunciation of modern 
Unionism.” (See ¢.g., pp. 496-498.) As we do not know what reply F. Lockhart 
would make to our reasoning in that article, we cannot, of course, rejoin on 
such reply. But we shall be very glad to encounter him again, if he will 
frankly explain (1) how he answers the argument we just now drew out ; 
and (2) how he replies to our answer on the Council of Florence. 

That F. Lockhart occasionally reads our pages, is shown by his letter to us 
in the same number (p. 589). As he read our January article on “ Freema- 
sonry,” we wish he had read our April article on the “Council of Florence.” 
He would have found, ¢.g. (pp. 526-7), a reply to a statement, which he has 
repeated in his second edition (p. 39) apparently without having seen our 
answer. We refer to his opinion, that the honourable treatment given 
at Florence to the Oriental bishops was based on “ a broad distinction be- 
tween material and formal schism.” This, however, is a subordinate matter. 
But there is another controversy of extreme practical importance, as affecting 
the Church’s chief definition of Papal Supremacy ; in regard to which F. 
Lockhart has been led unconsciously to inflict much injustice on the cause of 
truth. It is a controversy between the Union Review and ourselves. At the 
time F. Lockhart first published his pamphlet, our opponent had had the last 
word ; and the author very reasonably narrated the then aspect of the 
discussion. But in publishing his second edition, he should surely have 
carried onward the history of that controversy to its conclusion ; whereas 
he has left his note (p. 62) exactly in its original shape. The facts are 
these :— 

Two writers, Mr. Ffoulkes and an anonymous contributor to the Union 
Review (if, indeed, the two be distinct) advocated two propositions concerning 
the Florentine Decree, than which, in all theological controversy, we never 
heard any more wild and extravagant. They maintained (1) that the 
existing Latin is not that originally signed, but a translation made from the 
Greek 150 years later; and (2) that this Latin totally misrepresents the 
Greek. Our last rejoinder was in April (pp. 550-555). (1.) We dwelt on 
the wild extravagance of supposing that the original Latin, which in every 
case had been written on the same paper with the Greek, had been irrecover- 
ably lost, while the Greek remained ; and then that an unauthoritative trans- 
lation from the Greek took its place without protest or suspicion. (2.) We 
showed, even on the testimony of those two eminent scholars whom Mr. 
Ffoulkes had adduced, that Mr. Ffoulkes’s interpretation of the Greek is 
monstrous. (3.) We pointed out that Mr. Ffoulkes’s theory, about a certain 
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clause having been added in order to satisfy the Easterns, was a pure romance ; 
directly opposed to both the Greek and Latin Acts of the Council. (4.) We 
proved, by the very facts which Mr. Ffoulkes cited, that our own was the 
traditional interpretation of the Decree. (5.) We drew attention to the cir- 
cumstance that Mr. Ffoulkes himself, in his last reply, had unostentatiously 
abandoned his whole original theory, as to the Latin being 150 years more 
recent than the Greek. And (6) we cited Mr. Ffoulkes’s candid admission that 
he had seen an original in the British Museum, with the Latin word for word 
as itnow stands. Three numbers of the Union Review have since appeared : 
there has been on the one hand no retractation ; on the other hand there has 
been no rejoinder, beyond a statement that the Dublin writer, had he been 
an Eton schoolboy, would “have been exposed to a merciless flogging” for 
his bad scholarship (May, p. 316). To this forcible remark we have at- 
tempted no reply. F. Lockhart was most free, of course, to express his 
opinion on any part of our argument; but he should not, we think, have 
left his readers under the impression, that we had left the matter as it stood. 

Passing to another subject, we are not a little surprised that F. Lockhart 
should have reprinted, without protest or expression of dissent, Dr. Pusey’s 
extraordinary speech of June 20th. We have no room to criticise that 
speech at length ; and we will refer, therefore, only to two particulars. A 
certain Catholic theologian, it appears (p. xviii) told Dr. Pusey that “there is 
now scarcely such a thing known as an appeal” to Rome. This theologian 
must have meant what jis undoubtedly the happy truth ; viz., that Catholic 
bishops in general are now so unreservedly loyal to the Holy See, and so 
desirous of even anticipating its wishes, that occasions of appeal are very 
much rarer than has been the case in many periods of the Church’s history. 
But this circumstance, so far from being to Dr. Pusey’s purpose, violently 
conflicts with it. Dr. Pusey evidently understood his informant that the 
practical influence of Rome over the various churches of her communion is 
much less than once it was ; whereas it is a fact admitted alike by friends 
and foes, and well known of course to F. Lockhart, that that influence was 
never so great as at the present time. 

The same theologian was understood by Dr. Pusey (p. xviii) as stating 
“that those things which the Church of England disclaimed were no 
essential parts of the supremacy.” Now, what “the Church of England 
disclaims,” is simply the doctrine of a supremacy over all other bishops, con- 
ferred by God on the Roman Pontiff; and every Roman Catholic knows 
that to deny this supremacy is as simply heretical as to deny the Trinity or 
the Incarnation. This one circumstance would be enough to show of what 
wondrous misapprehensions Dr. Pusey is capable. But it is really lamentable 
that F. Lockhart should have given currency to what he knew to be so manifest 
(however unintentional) a calumny on this unnamed Catholic theologian, 
without one word of disavowal and explanation.* 





* Since this notice was in type, we have seen the official report of Dr. 
Pusey’s speech, on which we offer some comment in a later notice. It appears 
that F. Lockhart’s version is not perfectly accurate ; and our remarks, there- 
fore, in the text, so far as Dr. Pusey is concerned, would require some 
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In conclusion, we will express our sincere regret that he has thought 
well to dedicate his volume jointly to F. Newman and Dr. Pusey, as to 
“two venerable and beloved names that one loves in thought to associate 


together.” 





Dr. Pusey’s Speech at the Church Union Meeting. 
The English Church Union Monthly Circular. July, 1866. 
Le Monde, July 15th, 1866. Article signed H. Ramirez, 8.J. 


pee are, perhaps, few spectacles more calculated to draw tears from 

angels and mockery from devils, than that of good men led astray in 
pursuit of a shadow, whilst the living reality is there present before them, 
if they would but open their eyes to see it. To distract virtuous souls from 
a real good by its false semblance, is no new artifice of man’s great enemy ; 
but it would be difficult to find a more lamentable instance of it, than in a 
speech which Dr. Pusey has recently delivered at the annual meeting, last 
June, of the English Church Union. F. Ramitre has commented upon it 
in the Monde : but it is evident that he had not before him the official report ; 
for the most important if not all of the remarks, which he protests against 
as imputed to French theologians, appear to be the words of Dr. Pusey 
himself. We will give his entire speech on this subject, as officially reported ;* 
merely explaining that, in opposing the resolution which committed the 
meeting to the object of the Eirenicon, Mr. Gurney had previously observed 
that by accepting it they were accepting a proposal of “reunion with Rome 
on the basis of the Council of Trent.” In reply to this,— 


“Dr. Pusey (who, on rising, was greeted with lond and long-continued 
cheering) said—I will not at this late hour detain you long; but as Mr. 
Gurney has stated what is the meaning of the Eirenicon, I would beg to 
say, that he has omitted one exceedingly important word, and that word is 
‘explained. (Applause.) What I have said there, and what I have said to 
the Gallican Bishops, and what they have clearly understood, is this—‘ That 
I believe the Council of Trent, whatever its looks may be, and our Articles, 
whatever their look may be, each could be so explained as to be reconcileable 
one with the other. Now, of course, there is a mode of explaining the 
Council of Trent which I myself cannot receive ; and therefore, if it went 
forth that Mr. Gurney said that this society committed itself to the Council 
of Trent, it would be giving both a wrong explanation of my Eirenicon, and 
a wrong interpretation of the meaning of the association. (Hear, hear, and 
applause.) hen he first began the amendment, I was certainly very much 
inclined to second it (laughter) ; that is to say, to leave out so much of the 
resolution as related to myself and the Eirenicon ; and that on the ground 
that it is a thick book (laughter) ; and there is no reason that this society 
should be thought to commit itself to it ; but, of course, what it means is 





modification. As regards F. Lockhart, the matter remains precisely where it 
was ; as, of course, he believed his own account of the speech to have been 
the true one. : 

* Church Union Monthly Circular, July, 1866, pp. 197-8. 
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the object of the Eirenicon (applause) ; and that, as I trust, came to me, not 
of myself. When I began the letter, nothing was further from my purpose 
than writing an Eirenicon. It was put to me, ‘You must answer this letter 
of Dr. Manning’s.’ I undertook it, because it was put upon me by those 
whom I could not refuse ; and when I had got through a great deal of it, 
and made our defence, it came to me—certainly not of myself—thus, ‘Is 
this all? Is it to end in this continual defence and separation?’ And then 
I wrote the rest. I went abroad two or three times, in order to ascertain 
whether that which I hoped was a dream or not. Of course, I cannot repeat 
anything which any individual spoke to me; but I saw bishops, and I saw 
some whom the papers do not know that I saw (laughter and applause) ; so 
that it cannot be said that anything I say is the opinion of any particular 
bishop whom the papers did say that I saw. I also saw theologians whom, 
happily, the papers knew nothing about. But I went to ascertain this. I 
went into the matter with them in detail, and stated what our difficulties 
were, and how we believed they could be explained, and how we believed 
that they could meet us, and that the points which were really at issue were 
not matters of faith. I am sure that the English will be extremely astonished 
if, as I hope to do soon, I could show them that much which was popularly 
supposed in the Roman Catholic Church to be de fide, is not de fide. I will 
only give one instance of that, because it came from a theologian, and one of 
our* most eminent theologians, whom nobody knows I ever saw. I talked 
with him for two hours about the Council of Trent and about our belief, 
as expressed by those whom I believe to be the most genuine sons of the 
Church of England. The result was, that point by point he was satis- 
fied, and that he ended by saying, ‘I shall salute you as a true brother.’ 
(Loud applause.) With regard to the question of supremacy, I have 
said less ; because I do not know where it is defined in what supremacy 
consists. In a recent article in the Etudes, they say it is a great pity 
I live so much among old books, for that the modern practice is very 
different from that which I gathered from the old books. For instance, 
they say that in reference to the appeals which were the ground of quarrel, 
there is now never such a thing as an appeal to Rome. What I have said 
is, that those things which I am sure the Church of England had in her 
mind in disclaiming supremacy, are not, I believe, essential parts of the su- 
premacy ; and I may say that a very eminent French ecclesiastic said to me, 
‘If other matters are settled, the supremacy in itself will make no difficulty.’ 
The emphasis requires to be laid on ‘in itself ’—that is, in the consequences 
involved. That is what I mean; because it matters not under whom 
we live, so that by living under that authority it does not touch our con- 
sciences. (Applause.) However, he said that if other things were settled, 
all questions about supremacy could easily be settled—in fact, by a concordat. 
And as for our bishops, they might be named by any ecclesiastical mode 
which had ever been recognised as ecclesiastical in the Church ; or, he said, 
they might be named by Queen Victoria, though a Protestant. (Applause.) 
ee “p person who said that was a person of no common weight. (Loud 
cheers. 


We have no wish to enter on a discussion as to the degree of divine sug- 
gestion claimed for the motive of the Eirenicon. Certainly every thought, 
word, or deed, whose intended object is to bring wanderers home to the one 
true fold, must come from God ; and since this was partly the object of the 
Eirenicon, so far we are not disposed to dispute its claim to a divine origin. 





al 
* This word “our” must be a misprint for “ their.” 
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But we are very confident (as we have frequently urged) that such is not its 
direct tendency. 

Nor, again, do our limits permit us to indulge an idle curiosity, as to 
the reason of the amusement excited by Dr. Pusey’s announcement, that he 
saw some persons whom the papers did not know that he saw. Though 
we are sorry to lose the point of the joke, we must pass to more important 
matters. 

Nothing can be more desirable, or more important, than to afford real 
and bona fide explanation to any one who requires it, on any point of doubt 
or difficulty. And this no doubt the French bishops and theologians would 
gladly and patiently do in any case, but more particularly in the case 
of Dr. Pusey. But he can hardly be aware that if he were to ask of them 
a formal public explanation of the decrees of the Council of Trent, he 
would be asking that which they are absolutely forbidden to undertake, 
under pain of excommunication. They will, no doubt, readily afford him, 
in private, every explanation he may require on the manifest sense of the 
Council; but, for any such formal public explanation as would furnish a 
sufficient basis of action, Dr. Pusey and his friends will be necessitated to 
address themselves direct to Rome. We refer to the following extract from 
the Bull of Pope Pius IV., in confirmation of the Council of Trent,* which 
the Archbishop also cited in his Pastoral Letter on the “ Reunion of 
Christendom” (p. 36) :— 


“Furthermore, in order to avoid the perversion and confusion which 
might arise, if each one were allowed, as he might think fit, to publish his 
own commentaries and interpretations on the decrees of the Council, We, by 
Apostolic Authority, forbid all men, as weil ecclesiastics, of whatsoever 
order, condition, and rank they may be, as also laymen, with whatsoever 
honour and power invested ; prelates, to wit, under pain of being interdicted 
from entering the Church, and all others whomsoever they be, under pain 
of excommunication incurred by the fact, to presume, without our authority, 
to publish in any form, any commentaries, glosses, annotations, scholia, or 
any kind of interpretations whatsoever of the decrees of the said Council ; 
or to settle anything in regard thereof, under any plea whatsoever, even 
under pretext of greater corroboration of the decrees, or the more perfect 
execution thereof, or under any other colour whatsoever. But if anything 
therein shall seem to any one to have been expressed and ordained in an 
obscure manner, and it shall appear to stand in need on that account of an 
interpretation or decision, let him go wp to the place which the Lord hath 
chosen ; + to wit, to the Apostolic See, the mistress of all the faithful, whose 
authority the holy Synod also has so reverently acknowledged. For, if any diffi- 
culties and controversies shall arise in regard of the said decrees, We reserve 
them to be by Us cleared up and decided, even as the holy Synod has itself 
in like manner decreed ; being prepared, as that Synod has justly expressed 
its confidence in regard of Us, to provide for the necessities of all the 
provinces, in such manner as shall seem to Us most suitable ; declaring that 
whatsoever may be attempted to the contrary in this matter, whether wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, by any one, by what authority soever, is, notwith- 
standing, null and void.” 





* Waterworth, “Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent,” p. 288. 
+ Deut. xvii. 8. 
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This was the origin of the Sacred Congregation of the Council of Trent, 
still in existence at Rome. It is through this channel alone, that any 
authoritative explanation of the decrees of the Council of Trent can be 
obtained. 

No one can question the correctness of Dr. Pusey’s assertion, that some 
things which are popularly supposed by Protestants to be de fide with us, 
are really not so; nay, that the Church actually anathematises some things, 
which many Protestants suppose her to teach. But, as Father Ramiére 
observes, it needed no journey to France to tell Dr. Pusey that, since any 
ordinary work of controversy would abundantly suffice for the purpose. We 
trust, however, that the next time he sees any of these theologians, he will 
ask them (see our notice of Father Lockhart) whether they could possibly 
receive him into the Church (either alone, or in company with any number 
of others) except on various conditions to which we find no allusion in his 
speech. Let him ask them, ¢g., whether they would receive him unless (1) 
he receives various doctrines as de fide, which have never been expressly 
defined ; unless (2) he holds various doctrines as infallibly true, which are 
not de fide at all, but whose contradictories have been censured as 
“ erroneous,” “close upon heresy,” and the like ; unless (3) he ceases to think 
the Roman Church’s practical teaching corrupt and anti-Christian. He tells 
us, indeed, that an eminent theologian, after a two hours’ talk on the 
Council of Trent, in his own (Dr. Pusey’s) belief was satisfied point by 
point ; and ended by saying, “I shall salute you as a true brother.” The 
meeting greeted this announcement with loud applause. As to the remark, 
however, it needs a very slight acquaintance with French phraseology and 
French urbanity, to discern that it was only a polite way of saying, “you 
will soon be a Catholic.” As to the theologian’s satisfaction with Dr. 
Pusey’s profession of faith, it cannot be appreciated without knowing what 
were the points discussed. Certainly the context which immediately follows 
in the speech, shows that Dr. Pusey has not mastered the most essential 
point of all, that of the Primacy. ‘Nay, he candidly confesses that he does 
“not know where it is defined in what [Papal] Supremacy consists,” 

Father Ramiére has been misled by a less authentic report, which attri- 
butes these words to a French theologian, in place of Dr. Pusey ; and he 
expresses his doubt whether any theologian would make use of the term 
“Supremacy,” since the recognised word is Primatus. We confess that 
Father Ramiére’s remark strikes us as hypercritical. ‘ De Swmmo Pontifice” 
“on the Supreme Pontiff,” is the recognised title of every theological treatise 
on the Pope. Again, the terms, “Supreme See” and “Supreme Power,” 
are applied to the Roman Pontiffs in the decrees of the Council of Trent.* 
Then a distinction has been made by Anglicans between “ Primacy of rank” 
and “of jurisdiction,” which makes the word “ Primacy” (here in England 
at least) ambiguous ; and by “Supremacy” is simply meant “ Primacy of 
jurisdiction.” Let us proceed, however, from this question of words to the 
question of doctrine. Dr. Pusey does not believe that God himself gave to 
the Pope Supremacy over all other bishops; and until he does come to 





* Sess, vi. and xiv. 
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believe this with divine faith, he cannot possibly be received into union with 
the Roman Catholic Church. This doctrine was quite as strongly held by 
Bossuet as it can be by the most thorough-going Ultramontane. In his 
exposition of Catholic doctrine he thus speaks :— 


“The Son of God, having willed that his Church should be one, and solidly 
built upon unity, has established and instituted the Primacy of S. Peter, in 
order to maintain and cement it. On this account we recognize this same 
Primacy in the successors of the prince of the Apostles, to whom, for this reason, 
we owe the submission and the obedience which the holy Councils and the holy 
Fathers have always taught to all the faithful. 

“ As regards those questions, which it is known are matters of dispute in 
the schools, although the Protestant ministers never cease quoting them in 
order to render this power odious, there is no need that I should speak of them 
here, since they are not a part of the Catholic faith. It is enough to acknow- 
ledge a head, established by God, to guide all the flock along His paths ; which 
will always be willingly done by those who love fraternal concord and 
ecclesiastical unanimity. 

“ And, certainly, if the authors of the pretended reformation had loved 
unity, they would neither have abolished episcopal government, which was 
established by Jesus Christ Himself, and which may be seen in vigour from 
the time of the Apostles ; nor despised the authority of the Chair of 8. Peter, 
which has so certain a foundation in the Gospel, and so evident a continuation 
in tradition: but rather, they would have carefully preserved both the 
authority of the Episcopate, which establishes unity in particular Churches, 
and the Primacy of the See of 8. Peter, which is the common centre of all 
Catholic unity.” 


If Dr. Pusey and his friends will honestly accept this essential doctrine, 
that the Pope has been appointed by God “to guide all the flock along His 
paths,” they will find no difficulty as to its application in detail. 

F, Ramiére found it stated, that Dr. Pusey had said of a French theologian 
that he affirmed that “ those things which the Church of England disclaimed, 
were no essential parts of the Supremacy.” The words are Dr. Pusey’s : and 
it is for him, not for us, to decide whether or no the Church of England dis- 
claims the Primacy, as we have shown it is held by Bossuet himself. If she 
does not ; and if Dr. Pusey and others will act accordingly, there is an end 
of the controversy. If she does; and if Dr. Pusey and others do the same ; 
explanation on other points may help, indeed, to remove difficulties, and 
may, for many reasons, be most desirable ; but they will not touch the real 
question at issue. 

We have no space here duly to examine Dr. Pusey’s amazing statement 
concerning appeals to Rome. In our next number we will enter into details 
on the subject. We will content ourselves, therefore, with repeating what 
we said in our notice of F. Lockhart; visz., that at no previous period of 
history has the practical authority of Rome been nearly so great as it is now, 
over the various churches of her communion. This is a fact deplored by 
disloyal Catholics, and accepted with unspeakable gratitude by those better 
disposed ; but that it ¢s a fact, no Catholic of any party dreams of doubting, 

We should certainly have been startled by the observation of the French 
ecclesiastic, that, “if other matters were settled, the Supremacy in itself would 
make no difficulty ;” had it not been for Dr. Pusey’s explanation, that the 
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words “4n ttself” meant (a singular construction) “in the consequences in- 
volved.” With this explanation, all difficulty ceases. We are quite sure 
that if the Primacy be accepted in its essence, there will arise no difficulty 
from its consequences. All questions, as Dr: Pusey states, could then be 
settled by a Concordat, if the Holy See saw fit. But let it be observed that 
a Concordat, in its very essence, implies an acknowledgment of the unlimited 
spiritual jurisdiction involved in the Primacy. Such an acknowledgment 
forms its very basis. A Concordat is a species of dispensation, a permission 
to deviate from the usual course : and a dispensation implies the plenitude of 
power to dispense ; it implies supreme authority. 

After all, then, to this end we come again at last ; the same with which the 
whole question began ; the one real point at issue throughout. The one 
question to be treated of, as F. Ramiére well observes, is “that of the centre 
of unity, and of the authority of the successor of 8. Peter.” Here is the 
divinely-constituted reality, if men would but open their eyes to see it ; the 
very means ordained by Christ Himself, for the establishment and preservation 
of that unity, which He loved so dearly, and for which he prayed so earnestly, 
when His hour of Agony drew near. Deny this divine means, this heaven- 
appointed centre, and the idea of unity becomes a vain and empty phantom ; 
a dream of the human brain: or rather, in the words of F. Ramiére, “a 
hideous monster ; the alliance of yes and of no ; of light and of darkness.” 





The Union Review for July and September, 1866. London : Hayes. 


E cannot be mistaken, we think, in crediting these two numbers with 
a marked improvement of spirit. We find in them no letters from 
disloyal and discontented Catholics, whether priests or laymen ; we encounter 
very little bitter railing, whether against Ultramontanes in general or against 
the Dustin Review in particular ; and we are gratified by much sound and 
Catholicly-tending matter. The most prominent exception to our eulogy 
must be in the case of an incredibly unfair and angry notice of Mr. Allies 
(pp. 576-8); almost the only instance of that passionate anti-Catholic 
fanaticism which lately characterized many portions of the Union Review. 
We never could understand the cause of its violence against ourselves. Of 
course, in common with F. Lockhart and with all Roman Catholics, we 
regard its particular plans of corporate reunion as directly anti-Catholic. Nay, 
we go further ; we consider that any notion of corporate submission is utterly 
Visionary, and that it is in practice very mischievous for Roman Catholics to 
think otherwise. But not only we have always done full justice to the 
great amount of zeal and piety displayed by many Unionists; we have 
always strongly thought that the movement was likely to do very important 
service, towards drawing the minds of Englishmen in a Catholic direction. 
We have, doubtless, been very indignant at certain Roman Catholics advo- 
eating this or that tenet, which it is clear that no Roman Catholic has a 
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right to hold ; but this indignation has never extended to bona-fide Anglicans. 
Moreover, we have been so careful to give reasons for every objection which 
we made, that a correspondent of the Union Review (Jan., p. 72) actually 
complained of our “logic” being “at fever heat:” whereas the Union 
Review treated us (so to speak) as controversial outlaws ; and has constantly 
implied that that Catholicism, which the Pope teaches, is so self-evidently 
imbecile and contemptible as to need no refutation. 

We regret to find that these two numbers have not put aside, in company 
with their bitterness, their occasional affinities to latitudinarianism. A con- 
tributor on Dr. Dollinger’s newly-translated volumes, who appears well- 
intentioned but who writes with unusual feebleness, uses such deplorable 
language as the following :— 


“The Arians did not, for instance, question the Trinity, but only the 
relation of the Persons. The Nestorians never denied the duality of natures 
in our Blessed Lord’s Person, but only questioned the time when the union 
took place. The Docetie, indeed, denied the reality of our Lord’s death, but 
still they admitted that something as like a death as could be was needful to 
fulfil all the conditions which must be complied with” (p, 532), 


We observe with pleasure that Anglicans have at length faced the question 
of Jurisdiction: which they have hitherto so cautiously avoided. Some 
papers have appeared on this subject in the Union Review, and have now 
been published separately. They are, of course, utterly unsatisfactory ; for 
how can any Anglican treatment of the question be otherwise? But they 
are written candidly and in an excellent spirit ; and we will consider them in 
January in our proposed article on Ecclesiastical Unity. Nor should we 
here omit to commemorate a capital article in the September number, on 
“Tourists at Rome.” 

By far the most interesting feature, however, of the two numbers is their 
language concerning Marian devotion. The second article, indeed, for Sep- 
tember, goes far beyond anything we have hitherto seen from an Anglican ; 
and we will mention three instances of this in particular :—Firstly, the writer 
frankly uses the word “ worship” as expressing the devotion due to our Blessed 
Lady ; nor can we regard this as a mere matter of words, but rather as closely 
connected with the next particular which we are to mention. We observe 
secondly, then, that extreme Anglicans have often before now been willing to 
admit the propriety of a certain (if we may so speak) sentimental affection to 
the Most Holy Virgin ; but never once have we found them alive to the direct 
and vital importance of Marian worship, in its bearing an interior piety and 
the love of God. This writer, however (p. 504), says that those ‘“ who syste- 
matically neglect ” her, “cannot but suffer loss,” both in this life and the 
next ; and he presently thus proceeds :— 


“ Jesus chose Mary. What more can be said? When it is said, not con- 
cealed in learned language, but conveyed in warm and loving words through- 
out the length and breadth of England, we shall be satisfied. The people are 
being taught to believe in Jesus : they must learn to link her name with His in 
their memories, as it is in the sacred Scriptures, and as it was in the Divine 
Decrees. In cvery heart in which the Cross is set up, she, the Mother of 
the Crucified, must find a place, and her own place. ‘Then and not till then 
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will areproach be rolled away from England, then and not till then may we 
hope for reunion with the rest of Christendom” (p. 507). 


And this brings us to the third particular. We could not, of course, expect 
that an Anglican would sympathize with the more “ extreme” passages quoted 
in the Eirenicon ; and we are not disappointed, therefore, that the author 
“ deprecates and deplores ” them (p. 507). But let this fact be carefully ob- 
served. Anglicans in general mention these “excesses” in a proud and self- 
complacent spirit ; and attribute their absence at home to the excellence of 
England’s national character and of England’s national Church. But the 
writer before us takes a far more humble and generous view. These very 
excesses, he says in effect (p. 507), are so many indications of a higher devo- 
tion existing abroad than prevails in England. Of one who judges in so loving 
and Catholic a spirit, we venture to predict that the time is not very far dis- 
tant, when he will find that these supposed “ excesses” do not really exist at 
all, as regards the Church’s approved writers, except in his own imagination. 

The article on our Lady in the July number is not tuned to quite so high 
a pitch as this; yet it is distinguished by candour, thoughtfulness, and 
charity. And we are the more bound to notice it, because its writer, while 
treating a different subject in September, makes incidental reference to our- 
selves. Firstly, then, we will mention its confession, most honourable to the 
writer's clear-sightedness and also to his straightforwardness, on the doctrinal 
corruption prevalent within his communion. 


“ A great deal of the shrinking felt by Anglicans from giving our Lady due 
honour, arises from the lingering effects of heretical teaching, or unconsciously 
heretical belief, on the mystery of the Incarnation. Nestorianism prevails to a 
very great extent among English Churchmen, and its withering effects are 
very difficult to shake off, even by those who have long become orthodox 
in their theoretical creed. . . It is also true, and deserves consideration, 
that there has been hitherto no marked tendency to heresy on the subject 
of the Incarnation among Roman Catholics, while, where the dignity of the 
Blessed Virgin has been under-rated, heresies have speedily crept in. . . . It is 
sadly true that many persons in the English Church place our Blessed Lord 
exactly where the Catholic Church places a saint. They see nothing wrong in 
asking Him to pray for them, and do (in words which Mr. Oakeley hesitates 
in applying to English Churchmen, but which he might have truly used), 
‘seem to imagine that we suppose our Lord to mediate or intercede with 
the Eternal Father in the same sense in which we believe the Blessed Virgin 
to mediate or intercede with Him.’ They speak to our Blessed Lord as if He 
was a human being, with « human personality, and in consequence their 
attitude of mind towards Him and towards His Blessed Mother would be so 
precisely the same, that no wonder they shrink from the comparison ” (pp. 400, 
401). 


We will next proceed to the writer's incidental comment in September 
(pp. 513-15), on our own Marian article of July. He begins by stating with 
surprise, that we actually defend every proposition quoted by Dr. Pusey, 
except those from Oswald a condemned writer. This is not quite the case ; 
for (p. 191) we surrendered M. Olier’s sentences, as heretical if intended dog- 
matically. But considering that, with the above exceptions, all Dr. Pusey’s 
strongest extracts are from §, Alphonsus and Montfort—and considering that 
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the Church has solemnly pronounced these holy writers free from theological 
unsoundness—what imaginable course could our opponent have expected a 
Catholic controversialist to take, except that of defending them? At the 
same time never certainly had controversialist a more gratifying and accept- 
able task, than that of vindicating those truly beautiful and touching state- 
ments which Dr. Pusey blindly denounces. 

Our opponent considers (p. 514) “ that the supposed analogy, on which our 
argument mainly hinges, completely breaks down in its most essential 
point.” He thinks so, because he has not grasped the analogy which we in- 
tended : and we will endeavour, therefore, to express ourselves more clearly. 
Dr. Pusey’s argument may be thus expressed. “ Love of God and of Jesus is 
the highest of spiritual perfections. But the constant thought of Mary is 
greatly prejudicial to this love, by drawing men’s minds from the Creator to 
the creature ; and a proof of this is, that when a pious Roman Catholic is in 
trouble, he far more spontaneously turns to Mary than to her Son.” Now we 
urged that a Unitarian might use an argument most strikingly analogous, 
against belief in the Incarnation. Thus, “Love of God, for the sake of His 
Divine Excellences, is the highest of spiritual perfections. But the constant 
thought of Christ is greatly prejudicial to this perfection, as leading men to 
love God, not for the sake of His Necessary Divine Excellences, but for the 
sake of those hwman excellences which (according to Trinitarian doctrine) He 
has freely assumed. And a proof of this is, that a pious Trinitarian when in 
trouble very far more spontaneously turns to the Second Person than to the 
First. The Divine Excellences appertain to Both ; if therefore it were for 
them that he loved God, the Father would be quite as frequently in his 
thoughts as the Son.” Undoubtedly, every devout Trinitarian sees that this 
argument is monstrously fallacious ; and in like manner, every devout Roman 
Catholic sees that Dr. Pusey’s argument is monstrously fallacious : but we 
must really maintain that the one is quite as plausible as the other. 

Our opponent further thinks us mistaken, in supposing that the worship of 
Mary requires far less of a painful effort than the worship of Jesus. We 
expressly excepted from this statement interior and saintly men; and 
confined our remarks to those who, without being such, are, nevertheless, 
firmly resolved by God’s grace not to commit mortal sin (pp. 160, 172). We 
are simply amazed how any one can doubt, on the ordinary principles of 
human nature, that such men find it far easier to address a creature than to 
speak (as it were) face to face with the Creator. We are still more amazed 
that an Anglican can doubt this; for it is the stock objection, brought by 
Anglicans against Catholics, that Marian devotion, if encouraged, will be sure 
to preponderate over the higher worship, because of its far greater facility. 
And, most of all, we are amazed that our opponent in particular can speak as 
he does, because in July he said precisely the opposite. 


“Until the child is capable of making an intellectual distinction, its real 
and best affections will be given to the most comprehensible and attractive 
idea [i.e., that of our Lady]. In this respect, the poor are children all their 
lives. Practically it is a very difficult thing for ws all to realize the Person- 
ality of God, without investing Him with human attributes, and confining 
our idea of Him to that of a superior kind of human being” (pp. 391, 392). 
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He says, you see, firstly of children ; then of the poor ; lastly of “us all » 
that the idea of Mary is “the most comprehensible and attractive :” and that, 
to realize God’s Personality (without which we certainly cannot pray to Him) 
is a very difficult thing. We cannot better express our general argument, 
than by saying that the worship of Mary, while in itself comparatively easy, 
gives invaluable help towards “ realizing God’s Personality.” 

We most cordially agree with our opponent’s principle, that Marian 
devotion would be absolutely indefensible, if it encouraged Catholics to 
suppose that our Blessed Lady and the Saints “have power” in themselves 
“to bestow spiritual gifts” (p.397) ; or, for that matter, temporal gifts either. 
But we deny emphatically that there is even the most superficial appearance 
of such a result ensuing. On the contrary, as we argued in July (p. 173), 
“the very cause of that spiritual attraction which devotion to Mary possesses 
for the great body of Catholics, is their regarding her as a fellow-creature.” 

We can hardly believe our eyes, when we see so intelligent a writer 
attaching credit to such miserable rubbish, as that “more than one 
priest in Italy has said from the pulpit that Christ has redeemed the men 
but Mary the women” (p. 398). But it is, if possible, still more wonderful 
that, in corroboration of this ridiculous myth, he appends a charming 
passage from a book of Catholic devotion, published by an Irish Jesuit Father, 
against which he entertains some unintelligible objection. How does 
it even tend to follow that Catholics do not regard Jesus as their Redeemer, 
because they regard Mary as their Co-Redemptress ? 

Still this writer argues so courteously, and displays throughout so candid 
and truth-loving a temper, that it will give us a real pleasure to continue 
the controversy, if he will explain himself more definitely and fully. 
We are so very confident, as Catholics, of possessing the truth, that all we 
desire is fair and full discussion, conducted (as our present opponent is sure to 
conduct it) in a Christian and loving spirit. 





The “ Church Times” of September 8, 1866. 


N our last number (p. 240), we protested against a monstrous misrepresen- 

tation of F. Newman, into which more than one Protestant writer has 

been betrayed. The above-named number of the Church Times produces it 
in the most exaggerated shape which it has yet assumed. 


“Ts it possible,” asks the writer, “ for an Anglican to use stronger language 
even of Dr. Colenso or the Essayists, than to say that their sentiments seem 
‘like a bad dream’; that they ‘scare and confuse’ him ; and that they are 
calculated ‘to unsettle consciences, to provoke blasphemy, and to work the 
loss of souls’? Yet these are the terms in which Dr. Newman . . . speaks 
of a school which is represented by Manning, Ward, and Faber.” 


Now what is it which F. Newman really said in the passage referred to ? 
He was commenting on certain passages quoted by Dr. Pusey from S. 
Alphonsus, from Montfort, from Salazar, and from others. He said (1) that 
these passages “as they lie in Dr. Pusey’s pages,” will be understood by 
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Englishmen of the nineteenth centwry” as containing certain propositions which 
he drew out. He said (2) that these propositions deserved those very severe 
epithets which the Church Times quotes. He added, however, (3) that he 
“ knew nothing of the originals ;” and (4) that he was not speaking unfavour- 
ably of all of these passages “as they are found in their authors,” because he 
was confident that they did not mean what Dr. Pusey thought. So far then 
was he from speaking in this paragraph of “a school,” that he actually ex- 
pressed his disbelief in the existence of any such school as Dr. Pusey supposes. 
Does the writer in the Church Times believe F. Newman’s own testimony as 
to F. Newman’s own meaning, or does he not? If he does, how can he 
be excused from wilful misrepresentation ? If he does not, he is surely bound 
to give reason for such disbelief. F. Newman expressly said that he had not 
examined Dr. Pusey’s quotations, and “ knew nothing of the originals.” Is it 
probable that he would have expressed severe censure in passages taken from 
Catholic works, which he had not even seen in their original shape and in 
their context ? 





The Mosaic Covenant and Christian Dispensation ; or, the Jewish Sabbath 
and Christian Sunday. By J.S. M‘Corry, D.D. Edinburgh: Miller 
& Killen. 1866. 


HE author is a priest in Scotland, in whose ears the whole land is ringing 

and echoing with one cry of “The Sabbath ! the Sabbath!” That cry, 
he very truly says, is “ the melancholy dirge anticipatory of the Kirk’s disso- 
lution.” For the Scottish doctrine of the Sabbath is really the only re- 
mainder of any national religion in Scotland ; and this itself rests upon no 
foundation either good or bad. It is authorised neither by Scripture nor 
tradition, by the primitive Church nor even by the Protestant reformers, nor, 
strange to say, by any one Protestant body even in our own day in any part 
of the world. It is merely a local superstition. It had its origin in Scotland, 
and has never been accepted or even known in any other country, either 
Christian, Mahomedan, Jewish, or heathen, except in Scotland alone. In 
England, indeed, it has been caught among some sections of Protestants, by a 
sort of infection, from the Scotch ; but even with them it exists in a very 
modified form. The Catechism of the Established Church is a standing testi- 
thony that it was utterly unknown to the founders of the Anglican heresy ; 
for it gives an explanation of allthe ten commandments one by one, and the 
words which answer to what Protestants call the fourth, are, “to serve Him 
truly all the days of my life.” Well may we say to the modern Scotch 
Presbyterians, in the words of St. Paul, “ Did the word of God come out from 
you, or came it only to you?” For if the Scottish figment of the Sabbath 
were Christianity, then certainly Christianity neither exists nor ever has ex- 
isted anywhere except in Scotland. It has been unknown to Catholics, 
Greeks, and Protestants, and all other heretics in all ages, including Luther, 
Calvin, Zwingle, Bucer, Cranmer, and Knox himself, as much as to the 
Apostles and their followers. 
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* This superstition has hitherto held its ground in Scotland, although all 
educated men, whether clergy or laity, well knew there was nothing to be 
said in defence of it, because they felt that to attack it was to attack what- 
ever remains of positive religion, there are in Scotland. In such a state of 
society as the Scotch, it is doubtless a great thing that men and women should 
believe anything which implies something supernatural. And this the Scottish 
figment of the Sabbath does. Those who really believe that, on the first day 
of every week all social enjoyments, all music, all recreation, all intellectual 
pursuits, are contrary to the law of God, because they are forbidden in 
Holy Scripture, believe no doubt something utterly false and absurd ; because 
Scripture says nothing of the sort. But they at least assume several im- 
portant truths ; as, that there is a God,—that He has given laws to man,—that 
whatever He has commanded (however little human reason might have been 
able to discover it, or to understand its fitness and use) is to be obeyed, 
because He has commanded it,—that Holy Scripture is His written Word. 
Now, when people who practically believe nothing else (except that the chief 
good of man is money, and that money is to be obtained by shrewdness, edu- 
cation, diligence, and thrift), hold one superstition which (false as it is) 
implies at least these great truths, we are not greatly astonished that Pro- 
testant preachers should have been afraid to tell them (what men of any 
education could hardly help knowing), viz, that there is nothing either in 
Holy Scripture, or indeed anywhere else, to give even the least plausible 
colour to their superstition. For those preachers, having really no authority 
to teach at all, and no Divine message to communicate, cannot help feeling 
that if that superstition is once shaken, they will be wholly powerless to 
prevent the people from utterly renouncing and forgetting (together with it) 
the religious truths which it implies, and which they have long ago ceased to 
hold in any other form. Those educated Protestants therefore have not 
been wholly without some excuse, who, while fully aware that the Scottish 
doctrine of the Sabbath is merely a baseless superstition, have pretended to 
believe and accept it. Of course, an enormous amount of hypocrisy has been 
the result; that, on the whole, they did by this hypocrisy more harm than good, 
and we do not doubt but this question has now ceased to be practical, for a few 
Presbyterian preachers have, at length, ventured openly to assail the national 
superstition. The majority are as much enraged as might have been ex- 
pected. Nothing is so provoking as to be obliged to defend a position, which 
is not only absurd in itself, but for which there is really no plausible argu- 
ment. Then although the (so-called) Ecclesiastical Courts of Scotland 
are active and unscrupulous, it is provoking to be obliged to listen to the 
things which they have to hear before they can, anyhow, condemn the pro- 
testors. The other day the Presbyterian publisher of a newspaper was roughly 
assailed for the appearance of his paper on Sunday ; and his defence, to say 
the least, made sad work of the consistency of his judges. Last November a 
preacher, Dr. McLeod, was accused, upon this subject, before the Presbytery 
of Glasgow. What he believes we do not know; probably little enough. 
The defence appeared in the papers. He said he had been accused by a 
general rumour of having gone out to dinner on a Sunday to meet Lord 
Palmerston, and that he had explained to the old lady who told him she 
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“ was sure he would not do it,” that as a matter of fact he had not done so, 
but added, “ If I had gone, where was the harm? Did not our Lord Himself 
-go to dine with the Pharisee ?” “But,” said she, “ was that on the Sabbath?” 
To which he replied, “I have never heard it contradicted. It was, at any rate, 
the evening, after the Sabbath was over, and this was at half-past six'too.” She 
said, “ You do not mean to say so? Itis not true?” He said, “It is certainly 
mentioned.” It must be exceedingly disagreeable to have this published in 
all the newspapers, because the men whom it provokes know that they have 
nothing to answer. But he did what must have told even more in exposing 
the systematic hypocrisy upon this point, which is the present system of 
educated men in Scotland. He said, “A person sitting next to me at a dinner- 
table once said to me, ‘Do you mean to say, that you state publicly in your 
Church that a man might walk on Sunday?’ ‘Yes.’ He said, ‘I am thank- 
ful for it. I always did it, but I went out at the back door”” What a state 
of society this exposes. It is hardly possible that any good can really be 
done to the most ignorant, especially of a shrewd thinking people like the 
Scotch, by knowingly fostering their delusions and superstitions. But, how- 
ever that may be, it is certain that nothing could be more demoralizing to 
the ministers and educated laymen who pretended to share the delusion with- 
out in fact believing in it at all. Still it is impossible not to fear that, bad 
as things are, the discussion now going on, and in which the most latitudi- 
narian party has clearly the advantage, is likely to make them worse, not 
better. 

In this state of things Dr. M’Corry justly thinks it important to call 
attention to the teaching of the Church upon this matter, and to show that 
the observance of Sunday at all is a testimony to the authority of the 
Church. Nothing is more remarkable than the fact that the sect which 
most vehemently rejects that authority, should select as its distinguishing 
tenet one which (although greatly corrupted from the true doctrine) can in 
no form whatever be defended except by an appeal to it. This is the idea of 
the author’s tract on “the Jewish Sabbath and the Christian Sunday.” The 
argument is better conceived than worked out. The author shows that if 
the third commandment as it stands were a command given by God to 
Christians, we should have no right either to modify the manner in which the 
day should be observed, or to transfer the observance from the seventh day to 
the first. Scripture commands neither of these changes, and therefore those 
who maintain that the commandment is given by God to Christians, and who 
also say that “the Bible, and the Bible alone,” is their religion, stand self-con- 
demned. We fear, however, that the author has not made clear to Protes- 
tants what he doubtless holds, how it is that the Church has altered part of 
the third commandment without claiming any power to alter or set aside any 
part of the law of God. Nowhere is this more clearly explained than in 
the Catechism of the Council of Trent, Part III. It first declares the 
Decalogue to be (in St. Augustine’s words), “legum omnium summam et 
epitomen:” and this it explains by saying that God has given to all men a 
law “in animo insitam,” and that the law given by Moses was intended, not 
as a new law, but a republication and explanation of the old. And this it 
says is to be insisted upon “ ne forté, cum populus audit legi Moysis derogatum 
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esse, putet his legibus se non teneri.” “ Certissimum cnim est, non propterea 
his preceptis (viz., the ten commandments) parendum esse, quod per Moysen 
data sunt ; sed quod omnium animis ingenita et per Christum Dominum 
explicata sunt et confirmata.” Afterwards it says, “ Quamvis hec lex Judzis 
in montea Domino data fuerit ; tamen, quoniam natura omnium mentibus 
multoante impressa et consignata erat, atque ob eam rem Deus universos homines 
illi perpetuo parere voluit ;” therefore the history of God’s ancient people 
should be explained to the faithful. Closely adhering to these principles, the 
Catechism afterwards discusses the third commandment. It is important, it 
says, that the faithful should understand why it is that we do not observe and 
keep holy the Sabbath, but the Lord’s day. The reason is because the third 
commandment differs from all the others in this, “ quod reliqua decalogi pre- 
cepta naturalia sunt et perpetua, neque ulla ratione mutari possunt: quofactum 
est ut quamvis lex Moysis abrogata sit, omnia tamen precepta quee duabus 
tabulis continentur populus Christianus servet, quod ideo fit non quia Moyses 
ita jusserit, sed quia nature conveniunt, cujus vi homines ad illa servanda 
impelluntur. Hoc autem de Sabbati cultu preceptum, si statutum tempus 
spectatur, non fixum et constans est, sed mutabile ; neque ad mores sed ad 
coeremonias pertinet : neque naturale, quoniam non a natura ad id docti aut 
instituti sumus, ut illo die, potius quam alio, externum cultum Deo tribu- 
amus ; sed ex tempore, quo populus Israeliticus a Pharaonis est servitute 
liberatus, diem Sabbati coluit.” The third commandment. therefore, it says, 
differs from the others in this, that it is partly temporary and ceremonial ; 
and this part now binds no man. But it resembles the others in this, that it 
is partly moral and permanent. For the temporary and ceremonial part, 
which had of itself ceased to be binding upon any man, the Church has sub- 
stituted otherrules ; the moral part it enforces. But the observance of fixed days 
for special religious service belongs to the natural part. “ Cujus rei argumento 
est, quod apud omnes nationes statas quasdam ferias easque publicas fuisse 
cernimus, que sacris rebus et divinis obeundis erant consecrate. Est enim 
naturale homint ut is certum quoddam tempus necessariis rerum functionibus 
det, veluti corporis quieti, somno et aliis hujusmodi rebus ; et quemad- 
modum corpori, ita eddem nature ratione factum est, ut menti aliquid etiam 
temporis concederet quo in Dei contemplatione sese reficeret ; atque ita quum 
aliqua temporis pars esse debeat qua res divine colantur, cultusque Deo 
debitus tribuatur hoc sané ad morum precepta pertinet.” 

We wish our space would allow us to transcribe more of this lucid and prac- 
tical commentary. It is wound up with the words, “Placuit Ecclesiz Dei, 
ut diei Sabbati cultus et celebritas in Dominicum transferretur diem.” And 
it adds that the other Christian feasts are included under the same authority. 

The principles here laid down are clear. That no part of the ten com- 
mandments is, on this account, binding upon Christians, because it is a part 
of Moses’s law; but only because, and so far as, it is part of that Natural 
Law, of which the law of Moses was in part a republication. That the 
Church has authority to decide, what part of the law of Moses is eternal and 
moral, and what partis transitory. That in the exercise of this authority, she 
has decided that the decalogue is an invaluable summary of the eternal moral 
law ; that no part of any of the ten commandments except the third is cere 
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monial ; that of the third the moral part is that which commands us to devote 
certain fixed times to God and religious duties ; while the ceremonial part 
is that which fixed the day which the Jews should thus devote, and their 
manner of observing it. Therefore, although the whole law of Moses is 
equally abrogated, yet Christians are still bound to observe all the ten com- 
mandments : nine of them exactly as they were delivered to the Jews, and 
the remaining one as the Church of Christ has explained and republished it. 
This, we need not say, is our author’s meaning ; and we agree with him that 
it is specially important for it to be clearly set before the Scottish people 
in the present state of their minds, 





The Life of the Blessed Henry Suso, by Himself. Translated from the 
original German by Tuomas Francis Knox, Priest of the Oratory. 
Burns, Lambert, & Oates. 1865. ‘ 

Blessed Henry Suso’s Little Book of Eternal Wisdom. Translated from the 
German by Ricuarp Rasy. Second Edition. Thomas Richardson 
& Son. 1866. 


“ HE Life of the Blessed Henry Suso,” of the Order of S. Dominic, 

translated from the German by the Rev. Father Knox, of the London 
Oratory, is a valuable addition to our Catholic literature, and only requires 
to be known to become as popular in England as it has long been in other 
countries, It has the rare and peculiar merit of giving us the interior 
history of a saint, as related by himself; yet it has nothing about it of the 
character of an autobiography, save in the fidelity with which it depicts 
that element of human infirmity which a biographer is too often tempted to 
disguise ; but the knowledge of which is of special value, as presenting the 
saints to us as men, possessed of like passions with ourselves, in whom the 
operations of grace are for the most part progressive. The character of the 
blessed Suso is revealed to us with so many individual and endearing traits, 
that we feel as if we had personally known and loved him ; and the exquisite 
skill with which the writer has portrayed the struggles of his tender and 
sensitive nature, prevent even the narrative of his terrible austerities from 
elevating him beyond the reach of sympathy. 

To its recommendations as a volume of spiritual reading, must be added 
the charm which this biography possesses as a narrative,—we should rather 
say as a poem. Written in the wild times of the fourteenth century, we 
meet at every page with characters and incidents which belong to the middle 
ages : the ferocious robber of the Rhine-forest, the newly-made young 
Prussian knight, the esquire-errant so skilfully versed in the laws of the 
tournament, and the half savage soldiers and dealers gathered together at 
the great annual fairs. As to the blessed Suso himself, the descriptions of 
his devotions, his ecstasies,and his overwhelming sorrows, alike overflow 
with poetry. We might cite the chapters which telf us how the lover of 
Eternal Wisdom was wont to set up his spiritual May-bough, how he kept 
his Carnival, and began his new year, and how he even took his daily food 
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so as to make it minister to loving contemplation. It is hard to choose from 
so many passages of equal beauty, but the two following pictures of the 
saint in time of consolation and of desolation, though less rich in poetic 
imagery, may give some idea of the simple pathos of the narrative :— 


‘It happened once, in the time of his beginnings, that he came into the 
choir on Agnes Day. . . . He was there alone, and he stood at the lower 
stalls, on the right hand side of the choir. It was, moreover, atime at which 
he was more than usually crushed down by a heavy weight of sorrow. 
Now it came to pass that as he stood there all desolate, and with none to 
help and shield him, his soul was caught up in ecstasy, whether in the body 
or out of the body; and he saw and heard what no tongue can tell. It 
was without form or mode, and yet it contained within itself the entrancing 
delightfulness of all forms and modes. His heart was athirst, and yet 
satisfied ; his mind was joyous and blooming ; wishes were stilled in him, 
and desires had departed. He did but gaze fixedly on the dazzling efful- 
gence, in which he found oblivion of himself and of all things. Was it day 
or night, he knew not. It was a breaking forth of the sweetness of eternal 
life, felt as present in the sweetness of contemplation.” 


This state of consolation is not suffered to last ; after many years of 
painful voluntary mortification, it is revealed to him that he has yet greater 
sufferings to endure at the hands of others. 


“Now when it became morning, and he was sitting sorrowfully in his 
cell, after Mass, thinking over these things, and frozen with cold, for it was 
winter, he heard a voice within him saying :—Open the window of the cell, 
and look out and learn. He opened the window, and looked out, and he 
beheld a dog running about in the middle of the cloister with a worn-out 
foot-cloth in its mouth. The dog was acting very strangely with the foot- 
cloth, for he kept tossing it up and down and tearing holes in it. Thereupon 
the servitor looked up to heaven, sighing deeply, and it was said to him :— 
Even so shalt thou be in thy brethren’s mouths. Then the thought came to 
him : Since it cannot be otherwise, resign thyself to it ; and as the foot-cloth 
suffers itself to be maltreated in silence, even so do thou. He went down 
into the cloister, and taking up the foot-cloth, preserved it for many years 
as a jewel most dear to him ; and as often as he felt inclined to break out 
into impatience, he used to bring it forth, that he might recognize himself 
in it, and keep silence with regard to all men. If it sometimes happened 
that he half turned away his face in anger from some of those who persecuted 
him, he was inwardly rebuked for it, and it was said to him : Remember 
that I, thy Lord, turned not away my beautiful face from those who spat 
upon Me. Then he would bitterly repent of what he had done, and turn 
himself to them again very lovingly.” 


We observe with pleasure that a second edition of the saint’s “ Little Book 
of Eternal Wisdom,” translated by Mr. Raby, has lately been issued, and 
we could have wished that the translator had enlarged his volume by the 
addition of the letters and discourses, which would have given a more com- 
plete idea of blessed Suso’s spiritual teaching. We would also suggest the 
correction of a slight error in which both translators have fallen; the 
“venia,” so frequently alluded to, is not, as they explain it, the monastic 
term for kneeling and kissing the floor, but a full-length prostration on 
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the side, to which this name is given, from the fact of its being made by 
way of asking pardon, and so far as we know is peculiar to the Dominican 
order. 


A Manual of the Lives of the Popes from S. Peter to Pius IX. By Jouy 
CuarLes Eariz, B.A, London: Richardson. 
E notice with great pleasure the appearance of this invaluable manual. 
No division of Ecclesiastical History is so convenient as that by 
successive Pontificates ; and such a volume, therefore, as the present is not 
more useful towards acquiring the knowledge of Ecclesiastical History, than 
towards recalling what has been already learnt. 

Mr. Earle writes throughout with such loyal devotion to the Holy See, 
that we are the more surprised at his calling (p. 218) the question between 
Ultramontanes and Gallicans a “ delicate”—apparently in the sense of a 
“doubtful”—one. The enormous preponderance of grave theologians is on 
the former side ; and Dr. Murray even says that to uphold Gallicanism is, at 
the present day, fast approaching to the “ temerarious.” 

Nor do we quite understand (if) in what sense—especially since the 
“Quanta Curé” and the Syllabus—any Catholic can praise by implication 
the “ principles of civil and religious freedom ;” but this, doubtless, is only 
an inaccuracy of expression. Mr. Earle fully vindicates his orthodoxy by 
adding (p. 219) that “the invariable principles of the Catholic religion 
require that heresy should be suppressed, wherever practicable,” by the civil 
ruler. The manual admirably meets a want long felt in English Catholic 
literature ; and will be exceedingly useful in our colleges and schools. The 
biographies, though necessarily brief, contain all the material facts, civil and 
ecclesiastical, of each Pontificate, carefully summarised ; and the narrative 
throughout is written in a very clear, concise, and graceful style. 





The Alleged Conversion of the Irish Bishops to the Reformed Religion on the 
Accession of Queen Elizabeth, and the Assumed Descent of the Present 
Established Hierarchy in Ireland from the Ancient Irish Church Dis- 
proved. By W. Maziere Brapy, D.D., Vicar of Donogh Patrick, and 
Rector of Kilberry, Diocese of Meath, and formerly Chaplain to the 
Earls of Clarendon, St. Germans, and Carlisle, Lords Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


8 ema MAZIERE BRADY is evidently a man of what Mr. Kingsley 

calls “hault courage,” though in the present instance it is the exact 
kind of courage for which every one knows Mr. Kingsley would never have 
conscience. To the average Irish parson, the Vicar of Donogh Patrick, 
writing such papers as this, must present a figure of himself as a man 
setting astride on the uppermost branch of a tree, who is diligently sawing it 
between him and the trunk. The honesty and veracity of such a pamphlet 
are really stupendous ; and it reveals in every line a love of truth for its own 
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sake, which every Catholic who reads it must feel tempted to pray may be 
ultimately satisfied in the way of grace as well as the way of intellect. The 
position of the Irish Protestant Church at the present moment is a very 
curious study, and not merely in a political point of view. The cold, dull, 
dry, and acrid character, which belonged to it for the last half century, seems 
to be cracking and peeling off. Curious currents of new thought seem here 
and there to traverse and animate it. It is full time that it should at last 
begin to show signs of a Catholic movement. Possibly some unknown Saint, 
some French missionary father in the Pacific Islands, has been moved to 
pray for its conversion, as 8. Paul of the Cross, a hundred years ago, was 
moved, how he could not tell, to pray for the conversion of England. We 
are afraid there is not much prayer among the Irish Catholics for the con- 
version of the Irish Protestants. 

The object of Dr. Brady’s argument is to utterly deny and disprove the 
thesis, which has been repeatedly, systematically, and authoritatively 
advanced on behalf of the Irish Church Establishment, that its hierarchy 
represents in a direct lineal succession the Catholic Hierarchy which existed 
at the time of the introduction of the Reformation. This statement has 
been made by the highest authorities in that Church, by its historians, Bishop 
Mant and Mr. King, by its bishops, by its great Parliamentary advocates, as 
something absolutely certain and wholly irrefutable. Dr. Brady, on the 
other hand, quotes and adopts, in regard to this assertion, the opinion of 
“perhaps the highest living authority,” that it is “the most impudent false- 
hood in all history.” Dr. Brady here refers, it appears, to Mr. Froude. 
There are many historical questions upon which we should be slow to accept 
Mr. Froude as the highest authority, or any authority at all. But on a 
point of this kind, his authority is immensely strengthened by the very cause 
which would ordinarily lead us to receive his evidence with distrust, by the 
violently anti-Catholic character of his mind. 

We observe, indeed, that, in the newly-published volumes of his history, 
he alludes in a note (Vol. x. p. 481) to the controversy :— 


“T cannot but express my astonishment at a proposition maintained by 
Bishop Mant and others that the whole hierarchy of Ireland went vver to 
the Reformation with the Government. Dr, Mant discovers that the Bishop 
of Kildare and the Bishop of Meath were deprived for refusing the oath of 
supremacy. The rest, he infers, must have taken the oath, because they 
remained in their places. The English Government, unfortunately for them- 
selves, had no such opportunity as Dr. Mant’s argument supposes for the 
exercise of their authority. The Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishops of 
Meath and Kildare were alone under English jurisdiction. When Adam 
Loftus was made Archbishop of Armagh, the Primacy became titularly 
Protestant. But Loftus resided in Dublin, the see was governed by a 
bishop in communion with the Pope ; and the latter, and not the former, was 
regarded in Ireland by the correspondents of the English Government as the 
lawful possessor of the see. In a survey of the country, supplied to Cecil 
in 1571, after death and deprivation had enabled their Government to fill 
several sees with English nominees, the Archbishops of Armagh, Tuam, and 
Cashel, with almost every one of the bishops of their respective provinces, are 
described as Catholici et Confederati. e Archbishop of Dublin, with the 
Bishops of Kildare, Ossory, and Ferns, are alone reckoned as Protestants.” 
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This passage gives an idea of the general character of the controversy ; but 
Dr. Maziere Brady goes through the case of every individual diocese in 
detail, and traces the succession until the two lines of Catholic and 
Protestant Bishops go plainly asunder. All his proofs are most simply and 
straightforwardly put, and based on solid authority. He compares the papers 
of the Vatican with those of the Record Office, and indeed seems to have 
left no possible source of refer@nce unstudied. 

Finally he shows, we think, triumphantly that, of the twenty-four bishops 
in 1558, Curwin, Archbishop of Dublin, was the only one who embraced the 
Reformation. But “Curwin was Irish in no respect ; he had neither Irish 
birth, parentage, or education. His orders of deacon, priest, and bishop 
were all of them English.” In fine, Dr. Brady concludes that “there seems 
no valid reason to doubt that the Irish succession remains with the Roman 
Catholic bishops of the Irish Church, while the bishops of the Anglican 
Church in Ireland, whose orders are not derived from the ancient Irish 
Church, but from the English succession through Curwin have the same 
Apostolical succession as the Established Church of England.” We propose 
to return to the general question of the present position of the Irish Church 
Establishment in an early number, and will then have occasion to examine 
Dr. Brady’s argument again; but we cannot so long forbear drawing 
attention to the remarkable fairness and candour, as well as ingenuity and 
learning, which distinguish it. 





Mr. Ruopzs has already conferred great benefit on the Catholic cause in 
the controversy started by Dr. Pusey concerning our Blessed Lady. He was 
the first to discover that Oswald, on whom Dr. Pusey laid so much stress, 
is on the Index ; and he has written various letters to the Weekly Register, 
setting right serious misquotations into which Dr. Pusey had been betrayed. 
We are the more glad, then, that he is now coming more prominently into 
the field, and has begun a course of papers on the whole subject. We hope 
to notice these carefully in our future numbers. 


WE regret that we have not space to notice in detail several charming 
little devotional volumes, lately published by a religious of the Convent of 
Poor Clares at Kenmare—favourably known already to our readers as the 
author of “The Life and Revelations of S. Gertrude.” ‘Among these publica- 
tions all of this year, are “The Spirit of 8. Gertrude,” “Intentions for Mass 
and Holy Communion,” and “The Child’s Month of the Sacred Heart,” 
published by Messrs. Burns, and “Meditations for Advent and Easter,” 
published by Mr. Duffy. They are each and all excellent in conception, 
execution, and spirit. We rejoice to hear that the same zealous and inde- 
fatigable Sister is at present engaged in preparing a popular manual of Irish 
Catholic history for convent and other schools. 
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